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A£y object, in writLug thm bouk being to interpretp however 
impcrfectlyp tho preseotHlay Indiana to tho Engliah public^ 
1 have dcme tny best to bring my readers into aotiml touch, 
as it were^ witli oontempomry India at varioua pomta^ tieifig 
my eoniewimt eKcoptional personal oscporiaiioca, oa much aa 
poaaiblo, in illustmting and aluddatipg the snbjocta dealt 
with, whidi, although by no means esoteric, have yet to be 
Bought foip and do not, in ordinar}* eonrsep come within tho 
ken of Eiiropoana in India whether ollicial or non-ofUciah 
Fallowing ibe plan adopted in my previoiiB bocks^ I 
have included lh this volume such legends and Btories oa 
seemed to me to throw light upon the habile or Lha moatal 
pecnliarities of the Indian people 

The fignics rooorded in the recently published Report on 
the Cenaua ol the Empire show that more than a half of the 
entire n umber of men and women under British rule follow 
the Hindu religion ; that Islam cbdme another quarter of 
the inhabitant of the Empire^ and tJiat the remainder ia 
TDode up ol Christians (iTtctndinQ these ef the Untied KinJ/- 
rfoMp Irelandf Ihs Celenies^ attd /itdia)p and of Buddhistap Jaina, 
Jews, etc. 

Very striking and significant figures indeed are these, and 
may well awaken many trains of thought and speculation. 














PREFACE 


CDDfinisg our attention to India (with Burmab)^ we find 
that when the last censas wag taken (1901) there were in 
those vflHt territories less than three milliotia of Christians 
(Eiiropeans and Natives all told) agiunat two hundred and 
seven millions of Hindus, and over sbcty-two millions of 
^lubammndans, 0 / thm divifims beinff com^cstd 0 / a 
ffreat vurieiy 0 / nwJ and nniwimlUits speaking diverse 

The Buddidets, Jaina, Siklis^ AnimistSp eta, inhabiting 
India and Burmah made up a furth^ total of about twenty- 
two millions. 

These notable atatiatios are enough to make it olear that 
out of the vast and profound oeoon of Indian social and 
religious life, it was only possible for tne to take just a few 
examples of what may bo gathered in that obeeure yet 
seductiva region of luvestigation. 

ffijiduisjTi, with its enomtous and varied followings its 
heterogeneous structure and its fascinating remotene^ from 
European feeling and aentiment^ afforded the largest obolee 
of subjects and occupies the major portion of this volume. 
But Islam, which, as regards numherSj ranks next amongst 
the rehgioua of India, hofl aleo a place in the book; bemg 
represented—no doubt very inadequately—by two papers 
{“ Muharraui"" and Faquira ") intended to bring into view 
Bome of the more salient features of that great Semitic 
cult BO nearly allied to Judaiam. 

In describing and eommentiug upon such examples of 
Indian beliefs and practices as I iiave oelccted to ky before 
my readers, my own limitatious have been ever present to 
my mindp yet I claim that my constant endeavour has been 
towards accuracy of statemeut and fairne^ of mterpretation. 

To my Bon^ Mr* W. Campbell Oman, I am indebted for 
the Ulustratious which appear in this volume; also for 
reading the entire MS. of the book very carefully, and help¬ 
ing me with many euggestiona^ 

J. C. O. 

UeSWELL HltL, Lo^DOE, 
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1 oorod diaeuo « * « « . « 
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BENGAL 

SlXTl&Jf 1.—Tbdt ta 
the UM|i1n — The 

Eftli cujtniii — 
Uloodj asDriJiw— 
Lcpcudfl qS thir 
^^deu ji!id her 
^ubordi- 

dKle tiJinpICHL 

ALUVTTA, wiili 
i t a showy 
palaces and ile 
uiean huts, il;« 
fleets of stately 
ahipa from Europe, 
and its luiuberiiig 
comiliy boats for 
Ituffic OD the 

Hugh; Calcutta 
with its bazaars 
nud marts iiad, for 
years, been well 

known to tiie. 

Fort William, ru- 
iiiiniseeut of the 
early days of 
Dritisb ascend¬ 
ancy in Bengal, 
w'as indelibly as¬ 
sociated in my 

recollections with 
the incidents of 
" Fanic Sunday " 
in the trying days 
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brahmans, THEISTS, and MUSLIMS OF INDIA 

of '57. Tho Githedial on the spacious rnavfan, and otiior 
churches of the great city, were connected in my mind witli 
luany pleasant memoriea. Near the little mosque, sur- 
mounted by a dozen minareta with gilded finials, situated 
at the comer of the Esplanade, I had often paused to watch 
the devout Muslim prostrate himself in vrorsliip of Allah. 
But Kali-Ghat, the world-famous temple near Calcutta, I 
had not seen until, alter years of absence from the Indian 
Metropolis, a brief sojourn there was turned to account in 
a visit to the shrine^ 

Jiy the tnunway was for me lli6 moat convenient way 
to Kckli^ihat, A ride of over three niil^ with a number of 
perspiring and soinoolcuL Eeugali companions biought me 
to the limit of the traniway line, wher^j I aliglitecl in a 
crowded suburb of thatelied cottages eiobosonicd in the 
exuberant foliage of Lower Bengah TnaAe up of graceful 
palm trcce, broaddcavctl pluntaitifi, slender bamboos, and 
close-foliaged iaionrinde. By tropical sunlighl such greenery 
affords pictures of tare beauty^ and after dark ie often 
aimply gorgcoos wilb the living lamp^s of jnyriada of fire- 
ftiesp IIuttering hither and thither in a «urt of fairy revel. 

Tlie amall huts amidst the verdure, tho homes of so 
iiiany miUions of pa>ple in Bengal, bavo sonio 
aritics which can hardly fail to altriicl the attention of the 
European observer, and may detain na a moanent because of 
their cooneetion with the style of the temple architecture 
of Bengal, and as an intercatiug instance of Llic way in 
which physical couditioua influence natioual tyj^es of archi¬ 
tecture. Of these huU the more rigid portions of the 
iwfa, the roof-franjefi in fact, are made of the oxoccdingly 
strong, but very pliable, 1>aTEii}oo, of which an abuntlanl 
supply ifl always available in Ejistom India. To give this 
material auCflcient strength to bear a tmusverse sLmin, it 
must bo arched, hence tho ridge ik>1c, the hips and also the 
oaves of tho eottagca are nil curved outwanls. Tl^e effect 
of this mode of cDustruetiou Is, in the case of neatly 
tliatchcd dwellings of modest dimensions undoubtedly 
pleasing; but when the ^lylc is copied in brick or stone, it 
is by no means agreeable, ihouglv the favour it has gained in 
Hindustan may be iiiferrwl from the fact that it has lomid 
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KALT-GHAT AKD HINDUISM IN BENGAL 

its way fryoi Bcugal ns far west ua Delhi atid IjjJiore^ and 
even Knahmir,* 

From the tramway tannin na to the temple I had to 
walk. My mero inquiry about the way to Kiili-Ghat 
collected Found me a crowd of men and women, who aceom- 
piiiiied me willi evident curiofiity to the shrine of their 
favourite and highly honoured goddesa Kali-Ma (Mother 
Kali). 

In u few minutes I found my ™y into a paved court¬ 
yard snrroiiudad by a high brick waSJ^ and stood before an 
uiiimportautdooking building, said to be three hundred yeara 
old, whieh was nothiug but a roproductioci in brickw'oik 
and limo-plaster of the huts I have jufit described. There 
wore in the temple before me the same characteristic curved 
ridges and eaves-lines already alluded to. In fact it 
resembled in form a rather tall BengaU hut with another 
mueb BmaUer one of the $aine kind surmounting it; this 
addition being deaigued to give a decent elevation to the 
structiire. Such was the famous temple of Kali-Ghat which 
I liad gone out to see. Its interest for Hindus centres in 
the Hi-lighted chamherj the colla, wherein the presiding 
divinity, housed in uiysterious twilight» receives the adora¬ 
tion of hot awed votaries. No provision is made here for 
congregational worship, which is quito unknown and un¬ 
thought of amougat HiuJiis; though recently it hoa come 
into fashion with the small theistic sects called into o^ciatence 
by Western iuduenoca. 

Close by tho temple on the aoutJi aide stands an open 
pavilion or detached portico of uioderato dimensions^ for the 
convonieoce oE the Brahmans and for viaitora to the place [ 
aud tliero are some small buildingB for the accommodatiori 
of the temple priests and atteudauta. Near the pavilion, 
on the side farthi^t from the stnme, is the place of sacrijices, 
with its repulsive stakes all crimsoned with tho blcKsd of 
many vietima. On tlie eastern side of the temple m a 
sacred jKOid kno^vn as Kiijido^, and at a aliort distance 
townrtU the west Jbwa Tolly's nullah^ a small tidal river 
connected with the HuglL To this stream, held sacred as 
being one of the original chanDcls of the Gangce, there is u 
^ Dr. mid J^odern Architfdnrf^ Ni* 
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clLrect to<w3t between iiowa of little ebops, leading from the 
temple gate to the bathing ffhat on the river. 

Ad interesting nnd highly chetTOCteristic feature of Kali's 
temple b the wntnljer of ahrinea of other deiliea clustered 
about id orehitectuTal subordmation it is truCj but still 
challenging recognition, adoration, and oOeringii. To tbifl 
point I slmll revert later. 

Observing with critical eyes Kali's lamous temple^ 
wliich enjoys an immense reputation in India^ I could not 
belp asking myaelf how far one could reasonably draw 
inferences regarding the spirituality, the piety, the libemlity, 
and largeness uf conception of people and nations from the 
diniensions^ arrangements, and architeetuml styles of their 
temples. A comparison of the Afa^idir of Kali-Ma near 
Calcutta with the shapely Parthenon adorned with the 
highest efforta of Greek plastic art, or the noble Pantheon 
of pagan Pome with its iiiajcstlo dome ever open to the aky, 
or the stately mediaeval cathedral with "its long tlrawn 
aisles and fretted vaults," or the grand Musjids of the 
Muslims with their graceful minarets, would no doubt 
sadly di^redit Bengali ideals and artistic eonceptions. Nor 
would XaU-Ghat bear oompariBon with Hindu tcmplee 
elsewhere in India, and eapecially those impressive monu- 
tnents ohataotoristic of tlie Southern Peninsula. Yet religient 
the whole-hearted desire to reach towards GchI and liire in 
the divine presence, is not neces^rily ftflsomted with the 
stately pi^oducts of artiatie genius which liave been rendered 
possible only through the lavish mimtficence of opulent 
Slates or rich individuala^ Possibly the reverse might be 
true^ and sniwb ecclesiastical edifices be characteristic more 
of cultured w^th than of earnest religion* Any way 
physical conditions and enviroiimcnta are very dominant 
factors in auch coses, for, all things oousidered, it is hardly 
conceivable that a York Minster or a St Mark's could be 
raiaed by umn bom and nurtur&l generation after generation 
on the low' alluvial plains and amidst the rank vegetation 
of moist and enervating Bengal. Moreeverp the absence of 
atone in the G angelic delta is undoubtedly a very real 
drawback to the development of a stately and imposmg style 
of orehitecturei though what can be done without atone ie 
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kali-ghat and HIMDUISM IN BENGAL 

apparent in manp European oitiee, — the WestmineUr 
Cathedral being the latest and perbaps best example. Even 
in India the aTchitectnral features > of Calcutta developed 
upon European lines, and the huge, not, ungraceful pMOM 
buildings, which adorn the. Muhammadaii city of Lucknow 
show, dearly enough, the potentialities of brick oonstiuc- 
tion. Not Bengali anehiteoture alone, however, owes its 
peculiarities to the diniatie and geological conditions of the 
land, for the sensitive and sensual cliaracter of the people, 
who are not Aryans but of Mongolo-Dfavidian race, also 
bears an unraietakable relation to the worm, damp diniate 
and prolific soil of their country. 

To return to the temple after this digression. The door 
of the shrine itself was not open when 1 arrived before it, 
and several officious men, clothed merely in the usual (fAo/y 
or ioin-doth, with nothing but the sacred cotton thi'ead of 
sis straudfl as o garment for the person above the waUt, 
offered to conduct me over the courtyard. They were 
hereditary priests^ each entitled to, and eager for, his share 
of the profits of the estabUshinentL There was really very 
little for these worthies to ehow the viaitor, and when they 
had drawn attention to the places in the enclosure set apart 
for animal sacrificea, indicated; too obviously by the forked 
stakes, to which the victims are secured, their duty as guides 
seemed over. At these sacrificial spots on the great annual 
festival of the goddess, and on certain other and not infro- 
ipient occasiona when rich worshippers visit the temple, 
'‘goots, sheep, and buffaloes are Bocrificed in hecatornba, their 
blood flowing Ukc water before the shrino of the goddess, 
for she delighta in animal Bacrifleeffl, and, as certain Hindu 
scriptures afilim, “ constantly drinks blood, ’ Neither the 
bull nor the cow are of course ever offered here, these 
animals being considered sacred by all Hindus throughout 
India. Although my visit was not on a. feast or festival 
day, there woa ample gory evidence of the saeriScial activity 
of the priests of Kali, whose predecessors, only a few genera¬ 
tions ^ck, immolated human victims, the traditions of 
these sacrifices being atlll religiously preserved in many old 

* TaiUnM. Ste Sir Mflaler WiUUmi, ^igioiit TtmtshU oiui lifi la 
India, pk ISS. 
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Bengali faniiLiefi in which^ on the occ«teionQ of the Kali and 
Dnrga festivals, elhgica are ofTered up m lieu of living 
But for m” writer Sir John Straeliey^ even in the province 
where education hoe made iti greatest progressp Kali would 
still claim her human vietiiiis. Not inany ycani ego, in a 
linje of drought, near a railway atatfon Iwewty-fivo niilen 
from CalcutUi, a hmnan head was found before her idol 
dock&l with flowem, and in another temple in Bengal^ a 
boy was savagely murdened and offered to Lho goddesa.*'* 
So recently aa June 1901 an attempt was made by oiie 
Oajodhur to aocrifice a man at AkhrUp near Calcutta, l>efore 
a imwly made idol of KalL^ 

Hindubm is associated^ in the minds of so many in 
Europe, and oven in India^ with tlm idea of the most 
ifOrupuloiis teudotness towonls all animated things—"tbe 
mild Hindu" is so piTOveibial a figure of speech—that it 
somewhat staggers one to waJk about the ahoinblea of a 
temple like thiB^ and hear tho boastful Brahman slaughter- 
m^n floret tlmt you had not the good fortune of seeing the 
plouc on a gala day, adorned witli its holidJiy carpets of red. 
fk> many centuries separate us from the sooriliciol system of 
the Hahrewis whose spiritual descendants we are+ and we 
liave become so oblivious of the bloody sacrifices of our Norse 
ancesLora, that we almost fail to realise the aims and etIecU 
of such a system until w'c are thus confronted with pools of 
the wami blood of nubnals killed to propitiate the arbiters 
of niau*fl destiny- 

Tlio ileah of a number of the vietimo shun daily at 
Kali-Ghat la sold for the ordinary consumption of the 
otthodojc Ilindu, and as the bufiLnc>^ is a profitable one, a 
regular charge being levied by the priests for each animal 
killed within the sacred oourto uf the temple, rival shrines 
have been set up in several parts of Calcutta to meet the 

^ Dr. RijciiLlm Mitri, toL 11 p. lGi>- 

* Sir Ji>ha StJirtJnsy, IfnSia, |i. S^l. 

Thi Kalm Purana mjti TliD fldtli of tie mUhlim and ihn rlliaorcttNi 
tJiTfl mjf iKkrwl (K.U) dd%hu for fim hwlr^l yiom Bj l liunian 

sacriflMi, nlt«iided by tlifl fatnu kbi ii plBOHc] fw a itoLLmaid 

ftm, 4niJ by thifl iiciifiM itl tliiw m*iL, i bundrwi thonEnwd jmk/—B* f. 
J. Vr , WmtLM, Hindu p, 

* Milliard t^oztUe tLshorr), 3rd JqIj l&Ql^ 
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ileiiiaiid, apparently an increasing one, for sailed hikh€t» 
7nc4U} 

BofQro lli^ closed door of the temple I wiuted a long 
time to have a glance of the interior and of the dread 
occn^iant, who, [ recalled bo iniudi waa the pitreii goddess 
of that nc fur ions Beet of assasaiuB, the welLknown Tkngs of 
India, and of thieves and robbers of all kinds, soino of whom 
might, for aU 1 knew to the contrary, Iinve been present there 
that morning, paying their respects to their grim protectress. 

A par tad opening of the door induced mo to press 
forward, and a hint, not difficult to nndcr&Landi made ine 
throw some smaU silver cdLus towards the officiatmg janitor, 
who could, if so minded, afford me a better view of the 
image of the goddess. Hardly had the little flliiuing pieces 
of British money nmg out their true tones on the floor 
outsido the temple door, when, to ray great surprise, the 
space near the entrance, in view of the giml goddess 
herself, hccanie the eoene of an aniDiated and most unseemly 
struggle. Some girls were amongst tbs firet to get posses- 
sioii of the bright pieces ass Uiey clinked upon tlic floor, but 
ill the strife with the angry covetous Brahnians, tliey soon 
lost them^ although they fought and struggled on the 
ground like little furies. One rather pretty girl of alxmt 
eleven or twelve years of age, of sliglit and gtaceful Ggiire, 
dreosed in the national saree of thin muslin, liad luid her 
delicate wrist cut with her bangles in tJie indecorous battle 
1 had nnintentionally mined. Showing me the bleeding 
wound, she insisted upon Meshtesh. Not a moment's peace 
would she give me. Her blood was evidently n|)on my head, 
and nothing but hak^etih could wash the staina aw^ay. 
The little martyr's persistence, aided perhaps by her good 
looks, secured for her what she wanted, but immediately 
gave rise to a cborua of petitions from many bystanders, 
wUich, needless to say, received the attention it deser^'etL 

After the wtruggle was over, I got a glimpse of the 
goddess from a sjhorb distance through the doorway ; but as 
a largo crowd had tM!en gathered by the expectation of tuoro 
largesee, I was not encouraged to make a nearer scrutiny of 
the idol, Ilowever, 1 had not lost much in getting only m 
^ SlUb Cbuud«r Ew, at Utrit orv, p. 14S« 
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iniperfeet view of KaJj in her gloomy temple, for the 
horrific figure of the goddeae ie n familiar one to every 
reaidcnt in Bengal, tun] I knew it well, having seen it on a 
hundred occnslona. ilofcover, it ie a form to be remembered 
for its grotefl(]uo ami stattimg uglineBS,—a liideouB black 
woman enjoy big tlic poase^sion of no less than four well- 
devebpctl arms, and with a huge pointed blood-red tongue 
han^ng out of her mouth. In one hand she holds a 
drawn sword, in another the severed head of a mighty 
giant, while the other tw'o hands arc supposed to he 
engaged in welcoming and blessing her votaries. Thus 
in her viaille manifestation does the goddess unite her 
attributes of avenger and protector of her j>eople. 

Such then, La outward eenihlaace, is the Goddess Kali 
of the Bengalis. Sometimea she is represented standing 
with OBO foot planted on the breast and the other niwn 
the thigh of her prostmte husband, the great God Siva. 
Wtien ao depicted, her j^idle (ahe has no other covering 
for her person) consists of the severed liands of her dofeateil 
foes, hor orimment the terrible being wears a necklace of 
the heads of giants whom she had slain, and whoae warm 
blood she had actually quaffed in savage delight. Her ear- 
ringa aro the dead bodies of her alaughtcrcd enemies. Such 
is this terrible object of adurutiou! who in this form appears 
to her worehippera as the very- embodiment of power, and 
to whom her truatful. if timid votaries, appeal for brave 
hearts and martial ardour. In the Mahabimrata. Arjiuia, 
acting on the advice of Krishna, offers a specUil prayer for 
suoce^ to Kali, the "giver of victory,"! and similar in¬ 
vocations are atill addresseii to her, though by lees fonnideblp 
persons than that famous son of Knnti. Only a few years 
a^, a Hindu vemaeuJar paper made the following sad and 
significant appeal to the goddess:_ 

I Mother, behold, we are fallen. We have been 
deprived of our old martial apiriL Thy eons are now 
cowards, trampled under the shoes of 
the MUehehaa,^ and so dispirited as to lose all sense 
isheu angrUy stared at by them. Tliou art power 

I Msllibhtnte—^bhiimi Pkrti. SMtian Tiiil. 

= A CftatemitlnoM to EuropesBi ind otbtl- bwWns, 
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perfected- How canst then tolerate such emoeciilatioii 
of thy dear Boua ? O, Motber^ take pity od Indh^ and 
iufii^ the timid sonls of thy children with the force of 
thy invincihle power/' * 

No one can tell in wtiat oge it wna that divinity revealed 
itaelf to the spirfiiaal vision of eome aboriginnl or Dravidbin 
seer in tho groteB!|iie form of Mother Xalip nor doea any 
record exiat regarding the audacioue hand that first niEidoIled, 
in the plaetic clay ol IkngaL those awful fmturea which 
have 150 strange a fasemation for tho children of the soil, 
crudely otnbodying in visible form tiio very real dread of 
feminiaiLy always working in the minds of ft most sensuous 
people, too prone to fall before the subtle powers of the 
weaker sex ThiK, however, w^e may boldly affirni, that the 
e:vonts w'c refer to occurred long ages And it is only 
reafionable to believe that the atrange shapes of Kali, arid 
some other gods aud goddess^ of the Hiudua. must have an 
immense antiquity, miifit, in fact, date back to primeval 
timeSp and may be regarded ns only the fantastic shadows of 
divinityp seen by the untutored savage in the dim twilight of 
the world's momiug. 

For those who delight in ejcptanalioT^ of religious 
mythological faticies, the following will Imva interest : " In 
India, however, as in the ’VVestem world, there was a 
constant tendency to convert names into persons, and then 
to frame for them a mythical history in aecordanee with 
their meaning. Tliua two of the everdliokeriag tougnes of 
the black-pathed Agni were called Kali the black, and 
Kamli the terrific \ and these became mmes □! Durga, the 
wife of Siva, who was developed out of Agui I and a bloody 
sacrificial worship was the result/'* 

Row simple all this appears. But U it really true ? 

TImt, na in Kali's case, one of tlie highest and most 
reepected deities of the Hindu Pantheon should have a 
monstrous form, ig at least noteworthy* The Teutonic gods, 
though sometimes maimed, a$ the one-eyed Odin, or the 
limping Loki, are by no mm ns monstrous. Amongst the 

^ EeliiioduiitHj in iUt Ci^I muf JifUiiary (LaJ^&rc), 25 tli 

IS&O. 

^ tkt ^ryan p, 
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Greeks the shsipelcas wooden xmiia which were amongst the 
eai'lieet objects of worship, made wav, at a com jmratively 
early period* for higher artistic coneeptiona. It is tnio tlicfcfc 
terrible furtus like that of the ArteinLs of Pellcno were not 
unknown* but curiously enough Some mythologiELs hud the 
same Arteiiiia to l>e uo oLher than Kali herself* and believe, 
or imagine, they can Itaco the ilread goddess of Bengal 
through Asia Minor and Greece to Imperial 

After the deectiption I have given of the itersonal 
appeamiice of Kali* it is time U> record what is taught 
regarding this onihodujieiit of female prepotency^ who 
commands the hoiuage of ao matij" miUhxm of men. With 
respect to her recognition as a Hindu divinity^ 1 think it 
may l>e osatmied without roelmcss that tiic shrewd and 
Ikolitic Bralinianical priesthood, finding in their progresa 
eastwards the ever mysterious Kuli, a predominant jKJwer in 
the archaic religion of the aborigines ol Eastem Judia, made 
a place for her in their great itantheon, and, as a coueequeiicc, 
the Hindu under the deft hands of wily Brafimans 

soon contained aniple evidence that the great godded of 
Ilciigal was of the very first rank, being indeed tlie wife of 
the God Siva* Tlii^ proce^g of adopling local gods and 
uaturalising them or it were in the existing PmithESon. Iitis 
cd, and still is, a pfeceas fsiiiilia)' to Hindu bin, and goes 
nr to explain the hetorn^ueami chamctci' of the divluittes 
who are revet«] hy tlie Hindus 

Iti the repnlaive form in which K^li is worshipped, she 
ts Bar to liave suecessfEiUy rid the universe of a dangerous 
giant, whom alie overthrew in a terrifie conHiet, wherein Uiq 
yictorio^ goddefifi, carried awaj by the exeitement of battle, 

!i f ** ^*0033 of reckless and ungovernable fury. 

After her victoiy she danced in such a frantic way that the 
earth itolf wm in danger from her. Siva tried to cidm her 
freaky hut failing in lib tihject threw hirasel! down on the 
pound ainoiij^t her slain oneniicBL Presently Kali found 
101 un et her feet. Eecognisiiig her lord, she protruded 
ier ong tongue in astoniehnicnt, after the manner of ludiau 
women and namediatoly desisted from her mad dance of 
tnumph, which had threatened to shake the world to its 
' 0, \V, Kbjj, TKt flnoiiiti and thtir JUtnaijtf, pjn H5S-172. 
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founcktioiia This is the coninionly accepted legend es¬ 
pial rung the attitude of Kali atanding upon the prostrate 
Iiody of her hujsband; but a learned Bnihniaa writer, Dr. 
J. N* BhattocharjeOp say«^ that the true esoteric explana¬ 
tion, to be found in Ibe scriptum known aa the Tetn/roi, 
is something very different and too obscene for possible 
explanatioii. Well did Edgar Quinct write: crojex 

pas, eu effefc, connait^ nn people ei vous n etee retuonbi 
jiisqu'i ses dieux." ® 

ft is a significant and noteworthy cireumstanee that 
Kali’s gigantic and aiidiicbuB op|>ojicnt, like n host of 
otlierc fignritig in Intliaii mythology, was, ocooidmg to the 
Brahmans, an aseptic who Acquired by the practice of 
severe austerities and the performance of suitable ceremonies, 
a degree of power which piado him an object of terror to tho 
gods of the very highest mnk in the Olympus of the Hindus, 
Some reason must needs exist or be uivenlcd to account 
for tliei Bpecia] claims to Bonetity of tlie temple at Kali- 
GhaL A suitable legend is, Indecdp indispensable in sueb a 
case. One Buch, which/weird and grotesque in the extreme, 
amply fulfils all t^equirotneuts, ic nanatod by Dr. Alexamler 
Duff, the famous Free Kirk inlaBionAty of Bengal. The 
legend ill question, derived no doubt from satiaractoiy local 
sources^ is m follow’s 

“ Brahma, it would appear, iii liis earthly form or 
ineurnatioti of Dakslia, had a daughter nained Snii, 
wlio was given in marriage to Shiva. On one occaBiou 
a quarrel arose between Daksha and ShivOi The 
foriiier then refused to invite hj^ son-in-law to a 
splendid luuiquct which he resolved to give in honour 
of the iiiunortfila To Lhig insulting slight he also 
abided tlie foulest roproach—stigmatising Sbi%'a m a 
wandering tnendicant, a delighter m cemeteries, and a 
iHjarer of skullth On hearing her husband thus reviled, 
Sati, overwhelmed with grief nnd sorrow, hastily re¬ 
turnee I to the hunkft of the Ganges, and there determined 
to yield up her life "on the iJiar of domestic aUlictioii." 
This, we may remark in passing, is the divim 
constantly held forth for imitation to poor widows^ 
w ho arc greatly stimulated thereby to become Satis or 

^ Eind'A CtMia and f. 4CS. ^ Le 4a p, 12. 
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SiUlea, by sacrilicing thoinBelvei ou the funeral pilea 
of their husbanda Shiva, oa nbsen'ing the lifeless 
form of hia epousa, Ijeeame quite distracted. la the 
bittoaew of iua anguiali, lie tlirnat his trideat throuifh 
the dead body, and lifting it in the air, coiumeneed 
clancmg about in the moat frantic uianner, By the 
violence of his twnal motions, the three worlds were 
aimken to the foimdatioixB. Gods aad m^ji weto filled 

PreBmer, h^tened to^iTcat 
the threatened cata^troplie. Shedding tear^ of sym- 
pathy, he endeavoured to eoaaole the frenaied husband, 
by ren^dmg bim that 'nothing was real' in tliis 
world, bub that evMytlimg was altogether mam, or 
uliiBioiu But Shiva K gnef was too poigniint to yield 
to any consolation baaed on a cold laetaphysicaf ab- 
st^tion. As he continued to reel in agony, he buret 
into a flood of tears; md these uniting with tJie syni- 
patootic tears of Vishnu, formed a capacious lake, 
which af tor wards become n celebmtod place of pilgtiin- 
^ StiU he was utterly inconsolable; At leijkli the 
Prt^rver alirewdly conjectured that were tbe^object 

view, calmness would be 
™toreJ to tus agitot^ eoul. Aocordingly, armed with 
a Bcimtar, he continued as the body was whlrlms 

round to cut ofl one luH b after the other The diffe ren t 

jnembers, m they were auccesaively severed—from the 
projectile force impressed on them by Sliiva'e violent 
mowmontr^were scattered to different and distant mrts 

JS" (lisccvered not Ids loss till the whole 

^y 1^ disapi^red. His grief was then assuaged, 
^ the umverse delivered from impending dealruction 
boon after Ida beloved reappeared, Lt in a jiel 

as the daughtor of Himavan or Himalaya, the rnleTof 

mounteins. In thm form ahe became known us Fartati 

(from Tarva, theordinaiy term for moiiuUin)_iiisecar 

able companion of Shiva. '-■luwiiny—imiepur- 

" In the mt^time, the sccUeTcd fnigmenm of 

bcdy^mounting together with tho oimmenta totho 

on* theBtt.y4}ne—^ufened peculiar sanctity 
on the places where they happened to fall AH rS 
he*e were ron^emtod ^ re&rics of tiie divine 
™ins, and Rotation there became an act of eS. 
ordinary menu At «ich, a temple “is rcal'iS 
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dedicated to the goddess* tmd m it was placed an image 
repTe&euting one or other of her thousand forms; along 
with an image of her husband Shiva^ undei' the deaigna- 
tion of Bhaitob, or fear-insplrer, in which capacity ho 
acts 08 guardiaa or protector of the place; ond is always 
worshipped at tho saine time na hia spoujae. 

“The toes of the right foot of the goddess arc aaid 
to liave fallen a little to the south of Calcutta, on the 
lianks of one of the cross brnnehes of the Gauges— 
supposed to have been once the channel of the Toaiu 
etreaiD itself. There they were buried m the eaith. 
unsubjected tc cotruption or decay. The sacred ^t^ 
though illumined with beams of reaplcndcnt Jjght^ 
remained for ages undiscovered in the deepest rece&a 
of the forest At length* in tho vision of a dream, the 
site was made known by the goddeaa herself to a holy 
Brahman, Moved and directs by the heavenly oraolep 
ho lost no time in raifling a temple over the divine 
deposit The temple, by expresa revelation, was dedi¬ 
cated to the goddeaa under her form of Kali; and lias 
ever since been famed Imder the doflignation of Kali- 
GheU"! 

In one of those eloquent sermons for which he was so 
fameus, and which Sunday after Sunday some years ago 
filled St Paurs Cathedra] to overflowing, the biEe Canon 
Liddon said, " Tlie idea of God kindles in the soul the sense 
of beauty* and beauty that meets the eyo ^ugge^ts the 
imtnatcria] beauty of the invisiblG King. No religion can 
afford^ in the long-run, to neglect this instinct in the soul 
of men." With this in mind let any one go to Kali-Gltat* 
visit the pagoda there, study its surroundings, bdmld the 
grim goddess in her sunless shrine, and realise how great is 
the difTerence of the cliniatc of religious opinions in which 
the eloquent Canon lived and breathed, and that which 
envelops tlic terrible four-handed goddess before whom 
iniiliona of worshippers cower in abject terror.® 

* BeVt AJexandc-r Du U, D. D. , Iwfian. indiuiinffSketfAit 

v/ /fiVufnt'nn (EditilraT^Ja, ISSeh pp, 

* "H^if blAtk roKtuniff^ tliiB d^fc night in Fbteh %\iv la tlia 

b3-D«i]y df^Kla witli Uer zunka \n woclittdp tL4 cnantli^ u^£c«a 

rcknlJt^j cilferfid at hw aJUri tho UrriAo forni !□ winch *h® u 

th-o unkmiQine 4Dd iwllke ^K»turo iu abe rtudB, lad Jut, hni sol 
Icpat, th® chiractcir of mihei of licr totuits, uiTeit her nmao with 
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The total absence of beauty, cither sentiiueatal or 
artietic, from the legende and the ritual of Kali-ism, is not 
compenBated by anything ennobling in the religion of the 
dieatl gwldesg in whom robbem and cut-throats recognise a 
congenial patroness, Not many years ago, quite within my 
own personal recollection, men used to lionour Kali by 
having them solves swung round a lofty pole Huspended 
from the extremity of a ctoaa piece pivoted at the top of it 
They were supported by iron hooks passed through the 
muscles of the back. This barbarous mode of woraliip has 
been prohibited by the British Government, bet I witnessed 
one exhibition of the kind before its suppression. In the 
Case I Saw, the man who undertook to bo swung in honour 
of Kali, bad the muscles of his back terribly stretched by 
the hooks I but bo wag also supported by a cloth tied flrtnly 
under his arms, which somewhat relieved the tension and 
would have prevented his fnlJing to the ground hod the 
flesh given way utulor the severe stiaiu to wliidi it was 
exposed. As the man was whirled aloft high above the 
heads of the excite oulookers, he thiew down amongst 
them small pieces of cocoa-nut and aweetmeats teaoiubling 
comlita, while the drums nmdo a deafening noise, and the 
multitude shouted Victory to Mother Kali." Votfiries, 
less bold than he, ].awccl skewers or canes through the 
muscles of their sides and hands, and oven through their 
tongues; all for Kali, to whom no ufToring could bo motlo 
more acceptable tlian blood, and in whose honour they 
danced alxuit in wild enthnsiasni, 

Blood Iwing what Kiili thirsLa for and delight m, her 
womhipperg gratify her to the utmost of their ability. 

" There is," says I>r, linjendm LaJJa Mitre, "senroely a 
respectable house in all Bengal the niisti'eiis of which has 
not, at Olio time or other, shed her blood (a few drops) 
under the notion of satisfying the goddess by the operation, 
and rescuing soma beloved object (pcibaijs a husband or 
sou) from the jaws of death."' 

A simple touching statement of fact is tliia, Iwncoth which 


tnyiliplosira: iTRBndi of 

—^liib ChulidBr Dom, Uitutoctat ffey art, p, IST 

' JtKii>.ATyav, Td. ij, ji, HI 
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Hindoos. 
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we iiiMy find the reason why women in general, everywhere 
niid in nearly all stages of civiliflation, are more rdigioits 
than men* Elaborate if not entirely satisfactory attempts 
have been made to account for women's euperior religiosity j 
but, m uiy opinion, it is attributable mainly to certain 
pliysiological and domestic experiences essentially peculiar 
to women. Amongst these causes gestation and maternity, 
involving os they do a sense of dependence, stand first* 
for while intimately personal and always myaterioua, they 
call into being special emotions and anxieties unknown to 
the stronger sex—emotions and anxieties which find natural 
expression in almost unreasoning affection and blind desire 
for help in the intcresm of the loved ones. Except perhaps 
in the “ highest ” modern civil mat ion, where women avoid 
maternity altogether, or else gladly delegate to trained or 
untrained hirelings the Tntsinta of rearing tboir ollkpring, it 
falls to the lot of must mothers at some time or other to 
liave to struggle, as it were, for the lives of their children or 
that of the hreod-winner, and it is these, often prolonged 
and intense strivings with tlie Unseen Toweia, larking 
behind disease and death, which keep the liglit of religion 
burning, generation after generation, in the sensitive souls 
of mothers and wives, and will ooutinae to do so till good 
mothers and good wives of the old typo are in the pr^sa 
of time eliminated by the ultimate triumph of a soulless 
dviliaatioh, built upon lucre and corroded with luxury. 

At the temple of Kali, the promised victim is despatched 
by the priest on receiving a certain fixed fee; He retains 
the bead for himself, and places a little of the blood before 
the idol, to which the worshipper makes his obeisance and 
passes on, having fulfilled his vow and performed his duty. 

An interesting incident connected with Kali-worship in 
Northern India came to my notice in the early part of 
1893 , It was given out during the heat of certain religions 
controversies in Lahore, between the orthodox and certain 
unorthodox sects of Hindus, that a worshipper of KaU had 
offered a slice of his tongue to the goddess as a sacrifice, 
and that the gratified divinity had miraculously restored the 
mutilated organ to its original state. Five days after this 
incident, a procession in honour of the event paraded the 
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citj on the 31st March 1393. This proccBsion^ na I mw it 
wentl ita way through the narrow streets of the oative 
quarters of the to^ru^ wjis of lbs uauaL kkal. Preceded by 
drtuimiera aud cymbal playere who led the way, came a 
litter well hlled with long necklacea of white strongly 
ficeuted llowenc. Almost emotherod beneath thU floml 
tribute waa a picture of the goddm, about six or eevoo 
inchea long and three or four mchea wide. Eeaide the 
Utter walked the hero of tho hour, but ho declined to abow 
the tongue which had been mimouloualy restored by tho 
goddess* 

Behind the litter came a cart drawn by one atrong well- 
fed bull. It carried a takia-po^^ or low wooden tablop 
wheteon were aeutcd gods and goddesses* Mahadeva {Siva)p 
Dnrga, Kali, and Ganeaa were tbore, pofsopatei by mm or 
boySp necessarily nmaked, aa in the caee of the elephant- 
headed Ganesa. 

A second cart of the aatno kind followed, one of the 
occupanta indulging in disgusting buffoonery* Then came 
a third eart, ao contrived aa tu be doubled-storeyed This 
was filled with boys and mon. 

TIjo procession waa poor and tawdry^ yet the crowd that 
came out to take part in itp and the numbers who rushed 
out to eea it aa it passed along the strectSp mado a very 
coiisidenible gathering. Women formed only a small pro¬ 
portion of the following; but they were in force on the 
aides of the road, at tho windows^ on tlie bakoniea, and on 
the house-tope. 

A native who had, at my request, visited the temple 
whete the miraculous event occurred^ told me that he found 
a vast crowd — mostly women^—assembled there. On a 
tray he saw a piece of something very re<l indeedp and was 
assured by the attondauts that it was the tongue of a man 
who had cut it off, and made an offering of it to the goddess. 
The man whose severed tongue waa being exhibited woe 
lykg — wrapped up head and all — motienleaa on the floor 
of the temple, and the Pujarie (officiiitiDg priests) asauted 
the visitora that before many houra would ebpse the 
faithful devotee would have his tongue restored to a perfect 
condition. 
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A. friond of mine heanl a aomweliat djlTerenl story in 
tbc city. Her informiuits were girla of Use Mission School, 
According to tlicm, the ealf-miitilatod person was a tfirt, 
well known to tLem. who had made an oQering of her 
toiigne to Devi ns atonement for some sin or other. The 
goddess, they said, had forgiven the penitent mnner. end 
Ijad gmcionely'restored the tongue, all but one little piece, 
which left a cicatrice in evidence of her act of devoted 
flelf-aacrihce. One of the young persons who told the 
European lady about the miraele, added cbaraeteristically, 
“ Oh, Madam, it is not true what you say about Devi that 
she cannot hear and answer prayer 1 She can hear, and 
does answer prayers, and what yon tell ns is not true/’ 

And Co the worship of the goddess domiBhee. the hearts 
of her votaries being stirred to thoir depths by such iiTt- 
futahle mauifeetatioDs of Iier conipkasaion and power. 

In the early port of this chapter (p. &) I mentioned 
incidentally that many ehrinea cluatcr about the famous 
temple at Kali-GIiat, and I now revert to this interesting 
circumstance, which reveals to the most casmil visitor the 
polytheistic character of Hindulsni. 

1 have before me a sketch-plan of the temple at Kali- 
Ghat and its enviroiiB. which a friend in Calcutta had 
prepared for me. Tliis shows no lees than fifteen minor 
temples standing in the neighbourhood of the principal 
edifice; some near the sacred pond Kundoo, othem on the 
side of the road leading to tho river, and two alongside the 
bathing ghats. Of these smalJer temples the greater number 
are dedicated to Siva, Kali's divine consort, worshipped 
under that woILknown phallic symbol the Ungaui. One 
temple has been built in honour of Siva’s sou Ganesa, the 
God of Wisdom. Two or three of the ehrinea aw, 1 fancy, 
erected to Siva binder one or other of the theusafid 
which ho is eaid to possess. But the moat interesting of 
the minor temples wo are considering is, in my opitiion, 
an insignificant one within tho main enelosuie dedicated 
to Krishna (Vishnu) and his mistreas Badha. Now the 
presence of this ehrbe was to me a by no means unwelcome 
discovery, for it at least proved that the more recent and 
far gentler cult of the Cbaitanite sect of Bengal, which 
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dates Irom the b<^atiiug of the Histeenth century, liad been 
able to obtain a recogniBed footing even in the gory fitrong- 
hold of the much oldor religion of Kali* And 1 accepted 
tJ^o fact as indit^ting a tendency amonpt Bengalis towards 
less inliunian ideals than those which aiu embodied in 
Xali-isui, for Cliaitttnya* the apostle of the Krishaa-emn- 
Kadha cult, was strongly opposed to all animal sacriliceB, 
Aforcover^ when we call to mind that Hindtiispa is divided 
olT into two marked divisions, namely^ the cult of Siva^ his 
consorts, ctc.^ on the one Imnd^ and the cult of Vishnu and 
his consorts, eta, oti the other^ the amicable contiguity of 
shrines devoted to the piincipal goda of these two main 
sectiouB of Hinduism is not without significance* 

All who know the people of India will admit that they 
are on tho whole extremely and genuinely religioiis, being, 
in fact, living examples of the belief tliat the fear of Cod 
is the begitming of But though men and women 

everywhere turn appealingly to God in times of danger or 
litmble, it is rarely that they como to record publicly, in 
the divine presence, oaths in respect of tlicir political 
eng^iuentfi. Therefore 1 was struck by the fact, lately 
reported in the Indian newspapers, that at the height of 
the excitement aroused by the partitJon of Bengal, thoti- 
sands of irate Bengalis had pledged themselves by solemn 
oaths taken before the dread godded Kali, that they would 
refrain fi^m using all goods of European manufacttire* 
When analysed, the facta referred to reveal the hyeterical 
nature and strong religions bias of the Bengalis, as also 
their oagemess to BoeiiTe divine countenance and asaistancep 
and at the same time disclose only too dearly their want 
of self-confidence and their mutual dist-ruet. 

^ Ei^h PTr AleHnEkr Dull, Use Sookh mbitoovy to Indii, while 
tht UaiIc of IIlb Hlndiia, oUeii cQatruk ttmlr 

ligicHu evontiaPM Aod mLmtily wilii the InkcwamiTiflM of hiv own monej- 
tnikiEi^ uni cauiitiyiiiBn, ?*(?*, fudfn md Tndian 

pp. 2Q/^ 2^3, 
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SEdTtOt! IL—TIih GodiJeiu DtitffA—nitidn teqalaitiQa cif 

pfttarftl pon'vr m«ii5 ttl ■UALcritSeft—Hia i>hr;^ jiFjc^etsca. 



BEAT aa la the prestige of 


Afothcr ICuii in Eastern 
India, favourite deity 
of tlie Bengotis is never¬ 


theless Durffa, repre¬ 
sented wftually as a golden 
coloured, ten-armed goddess 
with a gentle e.^presBlou of 
countenance, even when 
engaged in slaying the giant 
31aliieha. She also is the 
consort of Siva, and as¬ 


sumed various forms for the eixpress purpose of destroying 
dreadful giante and motisteTS^ who^ by the practice of 
austerities, hod become a cause of great apprefaension to 
tlie gods. 

In the composite Pantheon of the Hindus, it is often a 
difficult or even ini possible task to assign a ooneet podtion 
to any particular divinity, as it often happens that one and 
the same goil or goddess is worshippe^l under lUfTerent 
namee and forius aa^iated with particular appearances 
und actions. Siva's consort, as Burffa, is a special mani¬ 
festation of martial power for the deetruetion of certain 
beings obnoxious to gods and xaen, and the ^^rioua shapes 
in which, under special names, she makes her different ap¬ 
pearances are commonly regarded as distmct di^initi^ 
Hence it comes about that of these inAnifcstations of iK>werp 
which are many in number, the goddess Kali already mU 
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ficiently described ifl owe, and, next to the original Dni-gap 
the recipient of tho highest honoiir aod vrorsbip. 

There art many different accomits of tiie origin of 
Duiga and Kali^ bat I pias them over* having no intention 
of involving myself in mythological details. As for the 
battles tbesc warrior-goddesses fonght with their giant 
opponcDtSp they arc eueb jia only the wildest iorngiiiation 
could possibly have conceived^ In Hindu legends one looks 
in vain for ordmary men and women. Only godSp super- 
htinuin monsters, and perhaps ascetic saints ns fiercei un- 
Bcrupnlons, and powerfol oa the othere, figure in the troubled 
pictuics and dark creations of the myth-makere of India. 

Dreadful monsters and divine deliverers loom dimly in 
the early davm of many religions - hut in the we 

are now eoneideriug, the old goigons and chinnifras ditOi 
together with their dcatroyerap eppcsir to have somehow 
blundered into the daylight of the tw^antieth century, in 
their crude primitive forms, unmodified by time and iiii- 
softened by culture. 

The belief that the dnogerous monsters of the primeval 
world of India acquired their supernatural power by means 
of sacrifices, austerities, spells, and ceremonies, is a note^ 
worthy featiire of Hinduism, well known to the most super¬ 
ficial student of Indian religionflp and aeons indeed to be 
the most important iiart of the stock-in-trade of the ludimi 
mjthologists. But more extreordimry than this stmnge 
idea itself is the fact that it has lost none of its freabuess 
in the mmda of the Indian people, and, oa 1 have pointed 
out elsewhere,* the Yogi of oar own day is still a man who 
acqiurcs aui^erkutuan power in the old way. 

In connection with tho worship of the goddess Dimm, 
^^vidly do I recaU to mind the annual Dnrga puJaA pro- 
cessiotiB, as I have Been thein timea and often in the 
streets ol Calcutta* On these occasione the excitement Is 
iiitense, and the spectacle at night tmlj remarkable^ The 
enthusiastic crowds of dusky worahippers, wrought np 
almost to frenty; the Haring torebes throwing their 
yellow glare upon the gaudy idol carried aloft on the 
willing shoulders of menj the discerdaut and deafening 

* Thi MifHic*, S^iniM t/India, 
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dia of the drums aud other mstruinent^ mingled with 
the tiimultuoue shouts of tho thronging multitudep make 
up a epectade and produce au impression not easily cQoced 
from the memory. 

Of all the Bengali religioua festivals the Dwrya 
is by for tho most popular, lb is the eeaeon of annual 
farndy reunions» to wliioh old and young travel long 
distRnccs. It is the recognised oceaaion for tho inter¬ 
change of presents, il time especially suitable for tbe 
oiorciee of benevolent feelings, and is often marked by 
cxtexiidve, eonietimes large-handed liberality, both witlun 
and without the family mrole* Eeligious ocrciuoniee and 
the making of ofTcringa and animal saorihcea occupy a 
Large part of the bhree days of the pvjaki but the last 
of these usually presents a see lie of orgiastie boielorous- 
ness, in which mca iuto^cicated with fanatidam, smear 
themselves with the gory mire of the eaerifioia] slaughter- 
places, and then danijo in delirious ecstasy before tho 
idoh abandoning themselves, with tlie sensuality of thdr 
race, to immundicitics of song and gesture which scorn to 
be macparable from the worslnp of the goddesses they 
adore.^ However, such scenes of religious oxoitemQnt 
cannot Mat, and in the grey momiDg, at the conoludou 
of the the worshippers consign their painted clay 

idol to tbe water of tho most convenient stream or pond. 
No doubt the festival bdng ovor# the presence of the 
goddess in the consecrated image ceases, and it loses its 
special Banctity; yet^ having even for a brief period 
harboured the celeatml power^ the efhgy is too sacred 
to be crposed to profane handling, and ia consequently 
dismantled, and committed to the purifj'ing elemenL* 

* Sbib OiOndDr Bose, a* ontf, chip, viii 

■A sbeirt uiiolc by Mr. B. C, Hi^HTtudA^ M.R.A.S., on ih^ iod 

hiitoiy of Ihirgji, purpqrting In tiifyw tliit tli^ goddesa Wmm nf laon-Aiyui 
nrigrn, ind tbit her irnndiip iuto frciip tlk« V£iiUiys 

iDDUntAini^ in Uin Jbumnf qf ihi Atialie Spcvi^ for April 

1V0S. 
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^KTION lIl.-^Thrw-f^nrtliA fif tins HEddqa of fr^rshl[> Dut^ and 

Kill—TL esb h*fo cTlsndtjd bejoDcl thfl liukite of Indift jmipcr. 



RE worahip of Ihuga and Xalip 


attended In 1»oth caics with 
aiibiaal aacriTicea on an ex¬ 
tra vagaui EQol^r and ^'itli 


liceiitiooe Bongs and lewd 
dances of a highly unseeudy 
diameter, ie practically the re¬ 
ligion of probably three-fourths 
of the 46,740,661 pemoas who, 
at the date of the last census 
(1901), constituted the Hindu 
population of Bengal, the re¬ 
main iog one-fourth being Yaiah- 


nav^ or worahippers of Yishnn. Amongat the latter the 
Chaitanites, devoted to the Krtshiia-ciini-lladha ctilt, form no 
unimportant section, and include in their body eub-Bects 
addictfod to deddetUy imnioml practices. 

Beariiig in miod that amongst the Durga, Kali, and 
nshna worahippeirs ate to be found tnen of every caste, 
every degree of intelligence and edueatioiij and every grade 
o eoeiety iti a Proviitce ecjintnoaly considered to be the 
m^t advanced in Indiiip the above facta and 6gurc€ cannot 
a to arr^t the attention of tJsc moat casual reader, 
if he leam at the same time that the iwfm 
Chr^ttau population of Bengal according to the already 
cited census waa htlow a of a mitium. 

To tbe tumiensa number of Duiga and Kali worahippert, 
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many mOlionfi of so-calleil Mohatnmnddos is tho easteni 
portiom of tho country might bo added^ for they, toOp dreod 
and propitiate these teiriblo female dmuities^ who liavo^ 
moreovcTp a not iDCoiiBidomblo following in other ProvincoH 
of lodiap outside the limits of Bengal, ^d even in the 
valleys of the HimakyaSp the tnoontains of Nepal, and 
the great tableland of TibeL^ Kali-worship has oven 
penetrated into that exclusive stronghold of Buddhistn^ 
the no longer mysterious Llia^sa.^ 

* Throu^lioat I^oriTiBm InelLfi and tb? PcmjAtip Durgii in votiliipped i-u 

CYtrj Hitidu f^nirty *1 tin tfine of tbe Dowbm fiwtK'tlp wbich jm Id honour 
of lUauip but In iioiut Df time wixh the Ihif^pujak of 

TboTiDcrio womhip hucTep extended to Tibfctp xad the Blmlu Taatme 
been Imiiisj AUij into the luignagc of that eoastri'. 

Df r Eaj^iuLrD La Ha Biln^ vvL U. jn 

* Rni Sntut Chyndw Dua Bxliodpr In e locUim on Tibotp delivered in 
April 1901 it CikutU^ men timed thet the soddoss Kxll woe vr^rahippod 
by tlw Tibct4n(i; and that la ■ tergpte xt Lhaeu djedlirjtted to that 

und<rT the name orSLaidexi. 

It i« A rather cnrleme end not unint&rexting Tut that tiniga hu even 
invaded the detaaiii of inederu fecleno^ m Eiontempomy entoinologixt linxlDg 
ttiuned one of tins Cloadida: of Hx&tem liidU CinmopMUria. durga, after 
the lanieni g04ldofi& (J i/ th€ OrUnt^d Ckadidsr, bjr W* L 

t>titAnt, |K 50.1 
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KALI-GHAT AXD HINDUISM IN BENGAL 
—^antinu^d 



^£pTios~ IV,—Iinliazi ivonLLp iif tlw FfinAld ¥jitTg^ m N^iurti uid iti 
Qliacooe —Pq^ltiDPi laf woinEU in BtugnH iiockt j+ 

OTWITHSTAXDING wliat hiis been Baid 
regarding tbe dninkeo orgies connectetl 
with the worship ot female divinitieis 
in PiCDgair it may startle many readers 
to learn that rites eoch m were prac¬ 
tised of old in Assyria* Babybuj and 
Tho&tiicia in honour of lahtati NanSp 
and Aatarte, liave their aualognes in 
ocTomonies and customs in v^gne in India 
at the present time; but such is the 
undeniable fact, and it is probable that 
the worship of the great nature goddess 
of Asia lias never died out, but iu some form or other hoe 
kept its hold upon tlie eensuoue rueee of the Kaat, justify- 
iug to some extent the belief tliat sexual morality is, after 
ali^ pwrcpiiffli ffifoffrapkiqiie. 

In Bengal, and outside Bengal too, is to be found a 
kaoivfi OB Saktas, devoted to the worship of Sakti, 
tlie female energy in Nature* having as their Seripturoi 
the Tantr^it, This form of worship evidently finds favour 
with the Bmhmans, for Dr, Bhattaebarjee, hiiuself a Bengali 
Brahmati, states that the majority of the Erahmans 
of Bengal, Mithila, and Punjab are Saktas of a moderate 
alfiu Bays that the Karbadeh Brauions of the 
Mahratta country are Saktas, and adds that the members 
of the influential Kuyastha caste are also moetly Saktas. 

The Sakta sect ia divided into three sub-sects— 

1. DakabinBchari, or the right-handed Saktas, 
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2. BftnmcLfljpi, or the Ioft-ha.iided Saktas, 

3. Kowk, or tbe extretne Saktae; 

aDd it mnfit in justice be stated that the extreme fortfle 
of this ’worship are ssot held in general esteem by the 
bulk of the Hindus of Bengal»and consequently members 
of tliesa Qub-eects nstiiill}^ though by no means alwaj’^P, 
eoncG&l from the world the fact of their belonging to the 
brotherhood; bni that the rites referred to are secretly 
praotised by great nambotsof people, particularly BmhnmnSp 
Ixfcth in and out of Bengal, them ie no gaiDsaying. 

Of these secret rites, no&eendy and niisavouiy though 
they be^ it is necessary that 1 should now state Bometlnng 
more definite if my reader is to be in a position to under¬ 
stand tlie real mwardnese of Llia Hi ndu religion^ as it exists 
in Bengal, und iberefore 1 reluctantly venture to recoril 
the following particidars. 

For the purpose of Tantiic ’worship* eighty nine^ or 
eleven oduplea of men and women meet by appointment 
at midnigliL All distinctions of caste;, nmk^ and kindred 
being temporarily suspended^ they go ihrougb prescribed 
religious ceremonies, set up a nude woman, adorned only 
with jeweb, as representative of Sakti (the female energy), 
worship her with strange ritee, f«mt llieinselves on flesh 
and tish, indulge m wine, and give themselves over to 
every imaginable excess. During these ofgiastic 
rii€Sf every man present b, according to their pantheistic 
notions^ Siva himeelf* and every woman there none other 
than Siva's consort.^ 

■ Thw fftcia 1 bkin^ UKfrUlned fratti UieiuhItcs ; but 

thfl rwder dHriring fiilliar bronDirian c«bni]E os ih\» subject: 

(1} lEev* W, W'Kid, X Vkic ^ ths Ziieralur% and Ikliffiiim ^ 

lh£ Hiiulutr iijti 152* 1534 232-23^. [2) Frareamt H. H. W ilflou, Etmyi 

tm iht ifiWiiJi* Vdl. 1. pjis 2!S4~2a3* (3J Proft-MOT Sir Mtjiaiflr 

W'UHkrDSp RMjiQitt ThcHjfiii mtd Lif& I'a pp, 190-1^2., (i| Err. W. 

J. WOkidi, IKtiduirm, |iJjl H, 05^ (5) Dr. J. S. BliAtUchatjro, 

HMh CiiMit fliiif S^refjrp pp. 407-41 a TtlC Mullinmiadack author of lio 
(A.ir. ISl5-1070) w» mitrEit oF tlic» pracdcfa, to tlirso 

ftiLia woii,—Shu Aud Tmjvr't trAottUtios, Tol. ii- pp, 152-154. 

SoDif dxty jiMtt igg, Awoiduaff to a n«iagAlk "The Ttxktrfs 

^ordtip flociTiAhnl Ln witli All its midiiigtt horrors uid c»m]|itioflK 

(J^udrs CiuiBiIrA BwS pra5i.cfi to thfl works of Ba;a Eun Hohuti Eoy), 
■13(1 ttior* Is no (ipKlsl rewn to ^nuIaJc dut it qn(3^i^gonc Anjwukrkod 
disoonn^Enent of IstCi 
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Now, coesfisting with the oljvioiis polytheiam of the 
Hindus is & subtle pun theism which embmces nil tliut 
ia best in Hindu apeoulntion. Of this pantheism in its 
Iiighost development, the essential religious spirit ie, ns I 
shall presently escplain, a desire, a yearning for direct 
communion with the world-soul, and for ultimate abeorptaon 
into the Infinite. This tispimtioa may be traced throughout 
all the vagaries of the strange culta which Hinduism ban 
accepted and appropriated or itself developed under the 
influence of its environment and local antecedents. And 
even in the Sakti worship* where all seems impure and 
degraded, the aatne desire i»* etrange to say, distinctiy 
rccogtiisable.* 

As, amongst the peoples of India, the Bengalis are* 
njxcUcfitx, the Saktas^ or worshippers of the fetnule energy, 
we tiiuy profitably pause for a moment to coueider how 
their notions in regard to the posilioti and treatment of tho 
Tcinale eex have been afTeeted by their rebgious conceptions. 
II gciieral opinion is to be trustee!, a Bengali mother is 
respected by her children in an almost extravagant degree, 
and the wife^s jiosition in most households is an honourable 
and faonoutcil one, although both custom imd religion require 
that girls lu Bengal should begin married life at quite a 
tender age. 

Ill conuection with the point wc are considerlug, there 
is one feature of eocdal life in Bengal which, though peculiar 
to only a small section of the community, should not be 
overlooked. I mean the pmcticie of or extensive 

t^olygamy by a certain clasa of Brahmane known ns Kulins^ 
Tills is confined to Bengal, and annually condemns to 
idevitahie miEery thousands of women, coneigiied—some¬ 
times a whole family of sisters^ couBins, and aunts together 
—to tliG embraces o( these Xulrn Bmfiuiaiiej whose object 
in sueli wholcaala aUianeca is often merely pecuniary 

* It iff A cdrioii^f Cfcftt tliAl tlac vigdd ihf 

|i'l][loMi|ilki»| emd &r ttid Wcat, which wa t>wa to tito PckaltiviMf, 
ttio 0/ kwm*, u the fdptrDwift^UTv of hcmiAiiltrf (unl 

ing^tire of imiterul love.—Rfiv. Pi^fcuor TL TlwniSQii, 
hVyifinu of pi ISS. 

I wpEnJ^r wliat thii vciny]Ei|i^, Lf it dws mi die out very iusUf 
«vciituAj]y feorl ta t 
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bcneBt; for the jKireiits of the brides hnve to continue to 
Hupport them, wliilo paying handsomely the high-caste 

hiiabends for the honour of their attcnlione. 

So ohjceUonablc end barlwuoua is ifufwtam that if it 
did not actually exist, it might weU bo thought impossible 
in any community tegukted upon rational principlea. As 
often as not the Kiilin husband selected for a girl, or a 
family of girls, is a decrepit libertine, tottering on the verge 
of the graTC, and already united to scores of unwilling wives. 
IVhat such a system must lead to is obvious, and need not 
be discussed. 
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Section V.—Hagliar Hudtifiin ^EjCAuisd'—[ODpimtlTt u itgjird* tli« 
manes—Eslfgjon • Mcml dUes#;, 

brief sketob will have made it 
dear that HiDdiiism io Bengal 
» practioally the worehlp of 
attended with the 
shedding of much blood, and 
these are poculiaiitiea of the 
faith in Eastera India, iiicliid' 
ing Assani 

In the north-western inarts 
of Aryavarta, the great gods, 
Siva and Viehnn, the latter in 
his Hrishna and Bama incama- 
tlons, are the favourite deities, and their cults do not 
coimtenance animal sacridees. 

Turning from bloody sacrifices, objectionable cuBtoms, 
and midnight orgies, it is a relief to be able to allinn that 
there is a brighter side to Hinduism (whether ancient or 
modemX a side which has of iate become known, and even 
been much appreciated In Europe through the labours of 
Sanskrit scholnrs, and the preaching and writings of con¬ 
temporary Hindu reformers. 

Let me explain this important matter briefly. 

In the pantheism which pervades and cmIouth all Hindu- 
iBin, we find the following generally accepted doctrines. 

^^Hiat the human soul is an emanation from the All- 
Spirit which is immanent in the universe, finm which ind eed 
nil things proceed, and to which all things return : 

That tho embodied soul has a natural longing for re- 
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nnicm with the First Cause, bat is debarred from such re- 
utiioa by the taint oE its earthly desires, due, of coarG«, to 
the corporeal frame in which it is imprisoueil: 

TImt while such earthly ileairea remain unextinguighed, 
aud while cartlily passiooa or loDgings continue to exisL 
the human soul is subject, on the dissolution of its ooi^real 
frame, to be reineomated again and ngain, petluipfl through 
teons of timo, until finally emancipated from all mundane 
hopes and aBections it is fit to be reunited to the pure 
source from which it sprang i 

That the circumBtances of each embodied existence are 
the result of the works done in provious existences: 

That souls, according to their actions, may enjoy periods 
of happiness in this world, or the heavens of the gods, or, 
on the other liand, suffer periods oI punisliment on tiiis 
earth, or hi the hells reservctl for evil-doers; but the blissful 
(tiding is bastened or postponed by I he actions of the soul 
in its succcasivo ineamations, and will only arrive when 
the soul has emancipated itself from all hopes and fears: 

That consequently in every embodied existence, it is the 
soul’s interest and duty to strive against worldliness, and 
to free itself from all carnal desires, so os to ensure its early 
release from the deadly trammels of matter, and to eCTect 
its own blissful reunion with the All-Spirit, a rennion 
assured in every case. 

Now, in these subtle doctrines, which arc not of Aryan 
origin, and not tnmeablo in the Vsdic bynuiB, the cultuied 
Hindu finds a eatisfying explanation of the inequalities 
and apparent injustices of which he has experience and 
knowledge. He also finds sufficient reasou for the worship 
of tJic gods who can bestow many blessings; but he also 
learns that his final salvation must be njcrked out by his 
own soul, and depends entirely upon its ICanna or actions^ 
The doctrine of metempsychoais found its way to Europe 
during the Crusades. In the thirteenth century we 
the heretical troubadours publicly accused of believing in 
the tianamigration of souls and repeated remcaniatioos; ^ 
while to-doy the same tenets coupled with JiTarnia have 
been accepted by and received Vigorous support amongst 
• J, E, M. A. rmtiioAMMV ond Galtm if Jt»w, pi Sai, 
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tlie flctivfl Tlieosophista of tlia United Stales of Ameiica,! 
And the transuiigrivtion of eoiils os a recognisDil tenet finds 
nvceptance in other new religious movemeuts of oiir time.* 
AUhougli the truth of the doctrines slated above, like 
the verity of tJie corresponding dogmas of oilier creeds, 
can flfpfir he 2>nted, stiU they are nndoublotUy competent 
to afford hope, to teach resignation in esisting troubles, to 
disconroge worldlineaa and promote virtuous living, 

Thus wo find that floating above the shoreless sea of 
cliaotic superstition and gross licence, wliich is practically 
the religion of the Hbdn masses, there are discernible 
bright clouds of purer doctrino and nobler eentiment. 
Unfortunately, however, they are very’ far overhead, cast¬ 
ing only an uneertain reflection of their beautiful forms 
upon the dark waters below; for truth demands the 
acknowledgment that althongh much that is elevating may 
Iw found in aonio s^cd litemture of the Hindus, and in 
the philofiophico-religioijs teachings of Indian sages, these 
influences for good have but a limited effect upon tlio 
conduct of life amongst the moasea of the Hindu i«pulation 
toHky, and truth equaUy demands the admission that the 
mcong™ty betwreu doctrine and practice, in the case of 
Hinduism to which I have just drawn attention, is by no 
ineMs confined to that faith, but is veiy conspicuous also 
m the other religions of the world, whether professed by 
Orientals or Ooddentals, ^ 


" But wlwt,'’ it may be asked, "ia the attitude towards 
religion of the more iutellectnal ckssee in Bengal? Surely 
thetf do not countenance the obscenities of popular Hinduism 
in their native country ?" 

Ei^lish education has made considerable progress in 
^ngal, and mmeof its results are strikingly apparent in 
the of i^y Bengalis who hold and adorn eome of 

the highest legal and other appointmenU under the British 
Government I have had the pleasure of being fairly well 
wqmunt^with some highly educated Bengalis, and what- 
over their private opinions might be, I know that, out- 

*Sibbtri Auntal, Octobw JS08, pp, lU, us. 
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warOIy At least, they generally conform tn the teligious 
CAfltonifi. and respect the social prejudices of their i>cople. 
And more than that I should not like to affirm. The fact 
that fcngnl produces many clever lawyers, aueceeaful 
physicians, cajahlo profeesore, good orators, smart journal ista. 
persistent political agitators, and valuable public servants, 
is not aufllcient ground for concluding that even in the 
case of these more advanced members of the eomajunity, 
the racial characteristics have undergone veiy mueli, if 
any, change. 

Old religious ideas, sentimcnta, rites, and customa 
derived from a remote post, enshrined in the national 
literature and folk-lore, woven indeed into the very fabric 
of a people's life, cannot bo easily set aside, especially when 
the women cling to them tenaciously, with all the con¬ 
servative inatiact of the sox. Hence it is highly protable 
that even at the present day, as in tunes past, the more 
thoughtful and cultured Bengalis are able, from the screuer 
Bumiuits of what has been called the “Higher Hinduism," 
the philosophioo-religious Pantheism of their sages, to 
regard with bdulgent, and even sympathetic tolerance,’the 
peculiar religious sentiments, customs, and practices in which 
they have thamselvcs been reared. 

No one who knows the people of India will doubt for a 
moment that they are eatiUittUy a reliyiaut /naple^ but when 
the actual outootne of their religious aspirations in the 
most populous and advanced province of the Indian Empire 
is such os I have briefly outlined in the preceding pages 
one luay be excused for giving a qualified adhesion to the 
doctrine of Heraclitus tliat religion is a disease, though a 
sacred diseaaa In Bengal, aasurodly, religion would seem 
to be a morbid emotional affection, whether sacred or not, 
to which, in some form or other, every man ami woman 
is subject; and to-day, as in past aerations, this morbid 
emotional affection tends to sap the manhood of the 
people and effeminate tlie mcQ. 
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CHAPTER II 

CASTE IK IKDIA 

L—Th^ mflro 
ob^cHia 

of tho prG»iit-(lKy 

wtefljKtKbL 

YEN the ca^imt 
tourist in liiAuk^ 
if lie keep hU 
eyes and eara 
about him, 
wbeu hia train 
Bbopa on a hot 
day at any of the 
larger railway 
etationa, will not 
fail to difl<bover, 
m he watchee the 
buEtle and move¬ 
ment on the plat¬ 
form, and beam 
the shouts of the 
thirsty native 
pABScngers, that 
there are two 
watermet) to 
supply the needs 
of the Hindus 
and Muhainma^ 
dans respectively^ 
the former carry¬ 
ing his store in a 
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metal vessel, the latter Id a leatheru bag kno^^n aa a 
wiasA£, aud he may further note that the hruhiimmadaii 
vrater'Cariier will, if t^uiml, niinUter to the wauta of the 
white soldiet^ iu the second-class ear, but the Hindu will 
them by, notwithstanding their iinporttujities, 

These simple but sigtiiQcant foots will at once reveal 
Uie great gulfs of social exclusiveness which irreconcilable 
beliefs have produced iu Jndui, and serve to accentuitte the 
hyper-sansitiveu^ of the Hindus ia respect to iotereourse 
with either Muslitn or ChristiaiL 

With tlie wider experience which is gained by residence 
in India, the European learns that the Hindus are them¬ 
selves divided into a multiplicity of well-recognised groups 
oj familiei, the members of which may not marry persons 
outside their cw'n group j that little social intercourse taJees 
place or is permitted between individuals belonging to 
these distinct groups which constitute the Hindu roslfs; 
and that amongst Indian Muslims also csste divisions in a 
modified form exist to some extent. It will not be bog 
before the foreign resident learns that/if or cof and 
meaning caste and caste-mates respectively, are words for 
ever ou the Upe of the people; tltat at the top of the caste 
scale Btaud the Bralunans who are the bei^ttary priest¬ 
hood, and below them a variety of castes with pretensions, 
customs, and sometimes occupations which differentiate oue 
from the other. Theoretically there were originally only 
three aujMfw castes, the Brahmans. Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, 
aud at the bottom of the social scale one groat servile caste 
kuewn as Sudms, Though these names, except in the case 
of the Btabiuaus, have lost their old significance, they uro 
still frequently used and Iiave to be borne in mind. 

According to the ceosus of India, taken in 1901, the 
Hindu population excluding the Sikhs numbered 207,147,025 
souls, while the tables appended to the Beport include 
no less tIuiD 237S mab castes and tribes aud 43 races or 
nationalities 

Under the caste system, os it prevails amongst the 
Hindus, the social and religious life of the members of each 
enste is governed by rules pecuUar to itself, but precise in 
their requirements, while all infringements of euch rules 
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expose Hie delmquenl: to varioue penaUiee.inelodmg oat«tcifliii 
oI divers degrees o! stringency. 

Some i>t tbo rules are extremely' LMonveoient m their 
openitioDi papecwlly suoli as require the liigher costes to 
avoiil tlie touch of niep of inferior caste-status, and sonve- 
times lead to aitimlions which bonier on the ludicrous. 
For example, one might notice a otiatomer etaiiding resjictt- 
fuUjr outside a drapor’s shop in the bazaar, desirona of 
buying a bit of cloth. After the usual chaffeiingi he 
deposits the price on the edge of the boarded floor which 
projects on the street at about two feet above the ground, 
and having done this, atauds patiently outside the shop 
while the draper measures out the quantity paid for. 
Presently the required number of yards of the selected 
material are thrown uneoremoniouflly towards tho pur¬ 
chaser, who makes a low oboisance and retires. Tliia 
is a case of business conducted between a low-caste man 
and one several degrees above him in the caste scale; 
the Litter being painfully anxious to avoid the slightest 
contact with the low-caste fellow, Ijecaus© it would enhiil 
ceremonial defilement requiring at the very least religious 
ahlutioD before any food could be eaten by tbe person thus 

oontamimited. 

A close aonitiuy of the two men, draper and customer, 
would probably make it clear tlmt their racial characteristics 
were by no means identical; that the man who clmmed 
superiority liad finer features, and perhape a somewhat 
lighter complexion, suggeating that ethnic difTetencefl had, 
very likely, something to do with caste distinctions. 

As examples more or less typical of the working of the 
Hindu caste system, as seen by the outsider, I may here 
narrate the following incidents. 

In a notebook of mine, now many years old, 1 find 
recorded an event which occurred during a visit 1 paid to 
the town of Coconada, near the mouth of the Godavety 
Eiver. A ecrious disturbance had taken pLujc there because 
some wealthy natives of the caste of fishermen had presumed 
to ride in palanquins, a privilege from which they were 
debarred by immemorial custom. While discusaing this 
riot and the peculiar ideas underlying it, n European official 
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trho knew that part of the cotmtry welh osatiretl me tliat 
^^ariahs had often to stand for boura at a ferry before they 
could get the oppoituaity of crossing, since one of these 
inferior beings dare not enter the saniie b<iat with a 
Brahman; and he supported his Btatement by the following 
anecdolc;— 

Watching the pasaengere diBembfirk from a ferry-boat, 
iny friend observed a Brahman run in an escoited manner 
lip to a woman whO;, Bhrinking timidly from observation^ 
iras evidently trying to conceal horself behind the throng 
of people who had just left the boafci Off went the 
Brahman'^ alippet aa be reached the wonian^ and bo etnick 
her repeatedly with it; nor was it till the European had 
interfered perEoiifllly* and forcihlyi that he desisted from 
this unmanly assault- The victim of the attack w'ns a 
Iwiriah woman ^ who had prcaiuncd to enter the same boat 
with a man of the sacerdotal caste. That was the BOriotia 
crime for which she received public cliaatiaemcntp with the 
approval^ no doubti of aU Hindu onlookers. 

Temporary containinatioti from the mere touch of a 
European may be cipcrlenoed by a high-aiate Brahman, 
although etieh tninture may under existing political con* 
ditiona be lightly facc^l for peraoiial ends. ProfeEsor Sir 
Mnnier ^Villianis recording bis experiences of travel in 
India says: "I may mention, in illustration, that I often 
wondered, when in India, why certain great Pandita pra- 
poaed calling on me very early in the morningt tiU 1 found 
mt accidenially that by coming before Uthing they were 
able afterwards to purify themBelvca by religiota ablutlonH 
from the eontaminatiou incurred in Bhaking hands and 
talking with tnc-'" ^ 

On this point a Bengali Brahman writes: ** TIio orthodox 
Hinduce prejudices are auch, that after sitting on the same 
carpet with a Jlahoiiiedan or a Christian fiiend, or shaking 
hands witli such a peraoUi be has to put off hiB clothes, and 
to bathe, or pprinklo hie |>oreon with the holy water of the 
Ganges.'’ ® 

One fcalnro of Llie Hindu caste system which early 

^ Vodffn F- 1^2- 

*Dr, N. Bliaitiichin®® njirf p. 121. 
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attracts the attentiDD of the European in Indiii, is the 
hereditary character of many handi&mfta and occnpations» 
and mnoh too hastily it is often oonoluded that all black¬ 
smiths, for example, are of the same castcp that all 
potter? are of the sniiie coste^ and so OOh But that this 
13 very far from the truth camiot be too emphatically 
afBrmed. All who follow a particukr iiiduBtrial calling do 
not necessarily belong to the same caste; However, it m 
true that a common occupation or trade is not infrequently 
the tno$t evident bond of union in a local Hindu caste or 
sub-caste, and that the stattia in the caste scale of such an 
occupational group is largely dependent upon the nature of 
it9 rolling, that is whether higlily skilled or not, whether 
clean or otherwise. 

Voyagiog along the eastern coast of the Tndimi Penin¬ 
sula in 1863, 1 noticed a conBidemblo number of natives 
embarking in a ship lying in the roadstead off OoconaJit. 
They were moBtly of the hereditary weaver caste, emigrating 
to the West Indies. I iiscertaiiied that these men had been 
thrown out of omploytuent because all the cotton in their 
own country was being bought up at high prices and 
exported to feed the LaucaBlure jiower-IooniB, which hiul 
beeu depiived by the prolonged civil war in the United 
States ot their usiiftl supply of the raw material. 

It was to me a very interesting foci that n conflict in 
distant North America should drive Indian weavers to 13ini 
employment beyond the eea, and occasion their emigration 
to the Westem world itself* whore the cause of their trouble 
lay 

All the comments about this emigration which 1 Iicard 
at the time pointed to the itrotioimlity of the narrow eosLo 
system, which alone seemed to be held responsible for the 
abandonment of their own country by the Indian weavers* 
But it did not strike me then, any more than it doea now, 
thnt a Ijody of men deprived by an Occident or u calamity 
of their nanal emplojuneiit, w'hether a hereditary one or 
not, can quite easily take up some other vocation near home^ 
Were this the case we sbmild not at any time hear of labour 
troubles, distresB, or increase of pauperism in Western 
eonntries, or of emigration from those favoured landa 
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Amon^t Hindus conuDensaluim h confin^ to the 
members of tlie aaiiio or cloeclj sUied castes^ atid this hard- 
autl-fast rule restricting conimenBstioii has given rise to 
many others affecting the preparation, handlings and con- 
sniuprioa of food. For example: A Hindu's meals must 
as a mio he pre^iared by one of his own caste or by a 
Emlinianp while his cooked food, and water for his driiikiug 
or hk culinary purposeSp if touched by a man of an inferior 
caste, become unfiL for consumption. Forfcimately For ail 
concerned, water iu bulk, as in rivers and tanks, does not 
get eontaminated by the contact of the inferior castes. 

The regulations about receiving food and water from the 
liands of persona of alien caates are not precisely the same 
everywhere; in fact they are peculiar to each enddgmnons 
group. They swni complicated if we take them in the 
aggregate, but they are siiople enough when considered 
with reference to any one particular caste. In the case of 
|)ersotis who live such a simple life ns the Hindus do, the 
regulations in question may orcUnarily bo observed without 
inconvenience. But when they are disregarded, trouble 
eusucai 

About ten or twelve years ago it came to my knowledge 
that in ten Be excitement prevnileil amongst the Kashmiri 
Brahmans, usually called Pandits, scattered over ^forlljem 
India from Lucknow to Lahore, and had extendc^l to thoir 
hoiuelaud, the Happy Valley itself. The trouble was due 
to the infringement of certain mde regulations, and liad 
separated the whole community into opposing camps. One 
Vishnu Pant, a Koslimiri I^andit/liad visited Englandtand 
by so doing had become unclean^ and had cooseciuently been 
cut 0 IT from eommunion with his own people. On his return 
to Lucknow, however, he made amends for hb serious broach 
of caste requirements by the presoribed purificatory ceremony^ 
and was thereupon admitted by certain of his cai^to mates 
into communion with themselveB, that is to say, they a to 
and drank with him. But it was held hy competent persons 
that the lustration had not been perFormed in the proper 
uifltiner, irregularly perhaps, or too hastily, I cannot say; 
and Ihoso Pandits wlio had broken bread with the sinner 
were at once Quica^etl^ and not only they but also all oihere 
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who HemI at any time after this ovetifc eaten with ihem. TIn^ 
conUUDinalion spread like the "French discsase" in the 
Middle Agee, suid the whole commimity of Pwidits was con- 
vidaed with alarm and horror. Fauiiliee got cut off from 
one another, and even in the same houaehold the figsion waa 
60 pronounced that the father perbapa woidd not receive 
food from his own Hon's hand. 

The pitTokUs (famOy priests)* fearing to be involved in 
the general social made it a mlo not to receive food 

from either the Vishnu PantiSp or from their opponents the 
orthodox party. This resolution waspof coujtisex adopted in 
order tliat they might be able to keep in with hoi A parties. 
T ain not aware whether the crabere of the Ore kindled year^ 
ago have now grown cold; but this I know, that Kashmiri 
Pandits have sdsited England einee the great split in their 
communitji and by so doing have probably added to the 
former social confusion^ and aggravated the domestic troubles 
in no small degree. 

It would be by no means aurprising if theso ditiseneions 
gave rise to new sub-castcs aa has occurred id many similar 
eases of dlfTercnocs withiii! a caete. 

No doubt it is not too Uattering to Western conceit to 
find that by intercourse with Europeans of whatever rank 
in life, the high-caste Hindu becomes impiiret at Isaet for a 
time. Speaking on this point* an urbane Erahmau, probably 
more poUte than truthful, once said to me. that memhers 
f}l hie eoete looking upon Europeans as a superior raco, as 
indeed one of the same rank ns themselves, would not have 
objected to admit them to thoir ovrn privileg)05 had the 
Europeans dot coutaminated tbemeelvea by eating beef* by 
the employment of cooks of all costee, and by allowing 
themselves to be touched by men and women of even the 
lowest castes. 

Tlio cxiEondes of political conditioiiSj and tim dictates of 
self-iutercet tend, ae time goes byp to make the offence of 
social iutercourse with EuiopeiiiLs less heinous in the eyes 
of the Hindus than formerly* and the lapse from a state of 
purity caused thereby iSp at any rate amongst the higher 
classes, readily condoned now. The purificatory ceremonies 
necessary in such coses fur the complete rehabilitation of a 
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man of rank would sefim to be of a rather perfunctory char¬ 
acter, if we tuay judge from the following casual entry by 
the I^Iaharajah of Bobbili in hie diary after tiia visit to 
Europe in 1902:— 

" At Beawada 1 had to wait the whole day till 0,30 p.ni. 
for the mail train from Madraa As I bud to stay so long 
there I had previously summoned tbe iiecossary Brabmana 
from Bobbili to meet me tiiere to perform tbe usual 
PrayaschUtani ceremony, simply to satisfy my friomla and 
relations as I did alter my previous tour."^ 

t Bin not unaware, indeed I have personal knowled^ of 
the fact, that there are many educated Hindus who deliber¬ 
ately. though secretly, break through the rules of caste wheti 
it suits them to do so, and that many apparently orthodoji 
Bobus enjoy, in convenient European hotels in Calcutta and 
elsewbjere. a hearty meal of forbidden food, cooked and served 
up by Muhammadans. There is nothing siirprising ia this. 
European education and inlinenco has to an appreciable 
extent undermined respect for sucE caste rules as interfere 
with social intercourse between the ruling and eubject races. 

The advanced Babu, especially if be belong to a low 
caste, is rather proud of his cmancipution from old-world 
restrictions, and likes to think that if he cannot cat with 
the Brahrann. iia can do eo with the iSiAiia who rule India. 
Besides, Hindu culinary preparations are not too tasty, and 
rauROt be eomiMied with Jfnslim or Eurojrean dishes. 
However, the time for revolt lins not yet come, and 
only covert infruigemeola of time-hononred customs can be 
safely attemptctl even by those whom the Hutive Press love 
to refer to as “men of light and leading." That in earlier 
times, too, a Hindu, or even a Brahman was by 

no means averse to dine with non-Hiudus if bo could do 
eo without prejudice to himself, may be illustrated liy the 
following quaint stoty lakeii from The BaMutan ;— 

“ Azadab (this was his adopted title) is a Brahman, 
One day he ate at table with some Museimaus and 
drank wine. They said to idm; 'Thou art a Hindu, 
and thou tskest thy tneal in commou with Mnseliuans 7 

< Thri HklnirtLjsli pt Butblti, Diary Hirny*. [t, tOl. {Mwlw; 
fpribtc4 At thi Addiiou TV™, 1403.} 
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Yomr people never ertt btifc with pemns of their 
religion/ A!»wi»h replied: * I did wot suppose that you 
were MimlMans; nemifter I will at eating and 
drinking keep najself sejfwirata from you/ Another 
day ha found hini^f again drinking wine in eoropany 
with thetn.and did not turn liia head from the meal- 
during the repast they said to Amdahl "Yesterday wc 
nuKlc ouraelvoa known to thee as Mnsclnmne," He 
nnevvci'ed; "I knew that you were joking with me. 
God forbid that you should be Museluaana""^ 

How the origin of a new sub-caste may be iuxonnied for 
by those intoreeted in putting os favooiable a eonstnicfcion 
uion the matter as possible, is instructively iUustrated hj 
the story of the origin of the urell-known ISrali Brahmans 
of Bengal Acoording to the tTaditions of the family, it 
would appear that dtmiug tho period of iMultammadan rule 
in Bcng^. certaiu Brahmans had been invited to the houso 
of a Mtisliiu official named Pir Ali, and while there became 
{Killuted by «n<nvi<foWy sm^Uing f&rtAtd^n food^ ITieso now 
degraded llrahmims wore henceforth known m IHralis, and 
their descendants,although often in poases&ion of great wealth 
and iufiucnoep have somebow never bean able to reeoyer the 
original costa statue of the family.^ I should add that 
although the legend 1 have referral to mfiy bo acceptable 
to the Firatis themselves, and may s^itbify a credulous’ 
public, it is, ns Dr. Bhaltacharjee has pointed out, by no 
means deserving of ercdeiice^ as oven the miuniujy atHng 
nf forliidden food is not, according to the Slmstras^ an 
inexpiable ofTcuce,* 

As we luivc seem the caste regnlations for tlie avoiihuice 
of personal contact with iuferioia and uou-Hindus, as well 
as the rules limiting the families and persons with whom it 
U lawful to partake of food, or from whom it may be 
receivc<h tkre strict enough. Yet the preservation of caste 
and the caste Hystem depends more upon the strict ob- 
iwrvance of certain prescribed nuptial laws than upon 
adherence to the rulea regtdating ordinary social intcr- 
eouree with outsiders, Ainougst Hindus the jm coaaii&ii 

^ tr^aaUtHl hy isil vol. li. 114. 

‘ 3. rj, T^i* //fWm df anr, 171-174. 

■ IfiTulii Ctula (is«f p. 1^0, 
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of each ca6t-0 is very rigid, and any breach of it is a meat 
aorions offence. Two rales which hold good geneially 
throughout the caeto system arc that imutiogeB may he 
contracted only between mcrobera of the same caste j but 
that Buch alliances may not he made within one family, 
or, OB M. Senart puts it: “ ia W A fa waft . , - «f foi 
tttndwjamie par rapport d la coate, par roppOTt d 

lafaitiUU. Dans tts imats twyKf*, ffie ttl abtotvc''^ 

The field of selection for a bride or a bridegroom being 
within the esate, or even sob-casto, it has been pnnlenlly 
left entirely to the parents to conclude the neccBeary 
nuptial contracts, while the porbice priaiarily concerned 
are still mere cliildren withont any personal preferences. 
Marriage being imperative In the case of every Hindii, 
and the field of selection being restricted by tho caste 
regulations, the choice of a bride or a bridegtootn is often 
a real and presBiug difficulty which has prodwcod the 
niarriage-broksr, whose knowledge of the genealogy of 
Hindu families, their means, and their eligible uawedded 
ofibpring, is at the service of ansious parents whose 
interests are his own. 

But even under the most careful raanagoment and most 
cumprehensive Bafegnnrds, irregularities will occur, and may 
lead to far-reaching conBeqiicnces, In this connection, tlie 
following extract from an Indian newspaper* nmy ba iMth 
mtercstiiig and iiiforming:— 

“ Fissirafious Hmnuisu. — Writing of Lhe osoom- 
iiiuiucaluon of three himdretl Bombay Bhattias who Imd 
married wivea from among the Bhattiaa of Hardwar, 
the Indian Social Jic/orvKT ifays: 'Tho ineident is 
interesting as an instance before our very eyes of 
how new aub-castes liave been furnied in eueh large 
numbers in India. It is absiird to speak of cxconi- 
municating three hundred famil ies. What has 1 lappened 
ie that a nund»er of Bhattins with Ikuubay wives have 
refused to have social iiitercourae with a number of 
BhattLis with Hanlwar BjKuisea. It is not Mleged 
that the Hard war ninmages are invalid according to 
the Hindu law, so that w'iiat the conservative Bhattias 

t cfaiU pi 3T4 

^ JUkil June 
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reseDt ia pULCtically the lorn of custom. The three 
hundred heroeg of thie matrimonial Thennopylfo will* 
of course, form a now caste^ which in the course of the 
next twenty years would traoe ite oHgla to imraemorial 
autiquity/ 

Ainongat Kiudua mixed marriages eutail BoriouB dis- 
adv'antagcs on the orTepring of Buch unions In the c&eo 
of a llrahiuau woman etooping to marry a Sodm^ her 
children l^ecome Chajfdfdmt mere outcasts. This of 
course^ consonant with uni versa! practice; for in all 
coiintriGG men visit with the greatest ^ial penalties the 
women of their own class who prefer bo mate with men 
of inferior degree- In Hindu floeietyp the Brahman b having 
been the lawnmkere, did their utmost to keep their women 
to themselves. Tliey did not restrict their own choice 
quite m atringently, permitting thcnieclves originally one 
wife from of the four primitive castea already referred 
to; thmigh this privilege m no longer admitted 

How Etmopcans stand with respect to the Indian 
caste eystem and its mEkrital privileges^ will be apparent 
from llio following extract fmm a paiTcr conducted by 
Indians:— 

'^The Hindu or ^fHhonmicdan father is not yet born 
who would consent to b^tow liis daughter upon even 
the son of an English peer* wIiOp in apite of au uninlor- 
niptetl descent from Norman brigands, is only a m&rAAa 
or a kajlr carrying pollution in his very touch." ^ 

Any one long resident in India may, oe^^iouallyp come 
upon a pieturesque group of persons of the lower classes 
seriously diaciiseing some question of secmiugly great in- 
terest to themselves, and learn that it was a sort of caste 
tribunal assembled for tlic trial of one or more of the 
nieiubetH for aome breach of the prescribed or Ciisfeniary 
caste laws* The ciders under the guidance of a preaid ent 
would take evideuce, examine witnesses, hear what the 
accusers aud accueeti had to say, and decide accordingly^ 

^ Uak «l4 qewtid in Civil rtiwf MHUafy GiKl^Ut (USion^r 2et!v 

Sv^itsmlier 
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The uourl might be aEsembled on the side of a {juiet road 
xinder a few shady trees, or in the open maidan. Ab likely 
08 not the iukIgt coneiderstion might be one touahiug 
the infidelity of a wife, and the onlpability of her husband, 
for fiiirely the man who cannot rule Iiis own hoiiBe doBcrves 
punishment. If found guilty, the sentence of the nseembly 
{jpaiuhayat) of his cafite-raatoa would probably be lltat the 
culprit he debarred from all social intercourse with his 
brethren, not to eat, drink, or smoke with them, until he 
shall have confessed hia fault, promised to do better in 
future, humiliated liimsclf before the elders, and presented 
them witli certain gifts. When these conditions hod been 
duly fulfilled, the dclinnueut would prolmbly be required 
to provide a feast for his caste-mates, who, by partaking 
of such feast in his company, ir, eating and drinking 
with him, would testify publicly that ho was rendmitted 
to the privileges of the community, OooasioDally, though 
not BO much amongst the lowest classes, charily to the 
Brahmaua would not be forgotten. 

It is hardly necessary to add tlist in all cases, whether 
ecrious or trllUiig, tlio penalties imposed would be pro¬ 
portioned to the enoimity of the offence committed, oa 
measured by caste standards, and might range from a mere 
reprimand to final expulsion from the community. 

The system of ^nthayeUs which has flourished for agea 
has no doubt helped very considerably to keep alive an 
interest in the affairs of the hradn (caste-brotherhood) on 
the part of every one of its members, and has thus aided in 
the perpetuation of caste as an institution of almost vital 
importance to the Hindus. That the system of jmiKhayats 
must encourage espionage and intermcddliog is obvious, 
bub its value as a force for the maintenance of a better 
moral standard and for the strict observance of caste 
customs, is undeniable, Kor are the functione of the 
inacAayaf always those of a police: it is sometiiues 
appealed to for advice or approval in caaea of adoption 
and marriago contracts. 

Having elated moat of the Balieot features of the 
ciwte system oa they come under the obaervation of 
the European in India, 1 now sum up more specifically 
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wL&t CAnatltiutea a Berious breach ot casto rulea, and 
whitfc ifl mvolved in the pcmlty of aUQlute exclnabn 
from caste, 

Ou bcith tbeac piats, 1 cauoot do better than quote a 
learned Hmdii writer, a Bruhman by cmte, and a apeebdist 
in reganl to tJin eubjeot in question. 

from caat^^"* be " would result from any 
of the following acts: 

“ 1, Embracing Christianity or Mahomedani^nx 

2. Going to Europe or America. 

** S* JlaiTyiiig a widow. 

-1 Publicly tlirowiiig away the sacred thread. 

5v Publicly eating KacM food cooked by a Muhomedan, 
Christian, or low-coete Hindu- 

** 6, Publicly c&tUig becF^ pork, or fowl 

“ 7- Officiating aa a priest in tbo house of a very low* 
class Sudra. 

By a female going away from home for an immotal 

piu'podc. 

9. By a widow becoming pregnaak*' 

“ In the villag^p" adds the same writer, the friendless 
and the poor people are sometimes excluded from caste for 
nllicT ofibneos, as^ for ia&tanoCp adultery, incoatp eating 
forbidden foc«l and dtiuking forbidden liquors. But when 
the oOender is an induential parsonage, or Is ixidueuLially 
connected, no one thinks of vieiting him with cuch 
punishment^^^ 

Tile ceremony of ex pulsion from caste, as prescribed in 
the laws of Mann, ie a solemn and imi>03iiig proceeding, meant 
to symbolise the living death of the outcast According 
to the lawgiver, the condomnod mai/s relatives and coniioc- 
tions should assemble on the evening of an “ unlucky day " 
and oflbr, as if to his immes, a libation of water, a priest 
and the cuLpiit^a (spiritual guiik) being preficnt 

As at a Hindu funeral, a pot of water should be solemnly 
broken, not, however, by the nearest of kin* bat by a slave 
girL After this act the assembly eliould dispem^ each 
individual present at the ceremony being regarded ^ impure 
for one day, 

^ J. X. UbiUiehuje#, M.A., D.L, Ifin/iu Cnii^anti p. 17 . 
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Little iiuagiiiation is needed to reaUso bow paiiifidly 
aSeeiiug and mipresaive each a rite would appear to the 
kitb and kin of the nian thna oatracised. 

The natiire of the penalty of exdusioo ftoia caste is 
thus explained: 

" When a Hindu is exclntled from caste— 

“1. Hia friends, relativcB, and fellow-lownsuien refuse 
to partake of his hospitality. 

“2. He is not invited to entertainiufints in their 
bouses. 

"ft. He cannot obtain brides or bridegrooms for hia 
children. 

<*4. Kven his own married daughters cannot visit hiti* 
without Tuouing the risk of being excluded from 
caste. 

*>3. His priest, and even hia barber and wnsheiinan, 
refuse to serve him. 

■' C. His rellow*castciaen sever their connection with him 
so completely that they refuse to assist him even 
at the funer^ of a member of hia household, 

“7. In some eases the man excluded froiu caste is 
debarred access to the public temples." > 

AVbere the rules are so explicit it follows, of course, 
that meuiia are duly provided, as indeed wa liavc already 
seen, by which the offender against caste rules may expiate 
his errors or misfortunes and so recover his caste-status. 
These m^ans are the performance of prescribed religious 
rita, and purificatory ceremonies, the feasting of Brahnuuis 
and bestowing suitable presents on them, and last, but not 
least, banqueting the members of liis own caste. 

Necessarily read mission to the privileges of caste under 
such conditionB means the expenditure of money, often a 
very eonmderablc amount of money, and makes it compara¬ 
tively easy only for the rich man to brave Uie risks of 
breaking caste mlea. Of one well-known and not over- 
scrupulous Bengali millionaire it is related that," when ihc 
subject of caste was dtscuEsed, lie emphatically said that 

■AMwliiiK tfl the Aarhw. "Outoutod tierwu b*™ po ilum in 
iblKriUDce." [Dr. J. WilMHi, Cymii. vol. L pv Bot tbU Uw it not 

TWKviied bj the Britinh Oavtrainent. 
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‘csBSte waa in hia iron cheaV the meaning of which was 
that money has the power of ra^tonng caste," * 

On the other lumd, infringements of caste rules by the 
poor bring upon tlie delinquents terrible hardships, driving 
nwuiy men and women to crime and even to snicide. 

Amongst the minor penances preacribed for breaches 
of caste rules, the following (taken from Dr. Wilson’s Casit 

India) may be mentioned as examples:— 

ITie Fasting for a night and a day and 

si/^owing the jKvn^agavjfa, the five producta of the cow_ 

milk, butter, curd, etc. 

The PuyajKi/ya—Fasting for three days, eating for 
three days; abstaintag from asking anything for thi'oe 
days, and fasting for throe daya. 

The KrUluhhra —Abetaining from water for twenty-one 
days. 

The Paraka —Fasting for twelve days, 

TJie Tapta^Krichekhra —Drinking hot water, milk, and 
ghee for three days each. 

The Yawmodhya Chandrayum —^lilating the first day 
of the moon one moutliful of food \ the second day, two; 
the third, three; and so on till full moon, when the supply 
is to be lessened by a mouthful daily till a new moon 
occurs. 

The Pipilika CKandrctyaina, Fn this tlie procedure pre¬ 
scribed in the last case is tevmed. 

’ S. C- Bw, ia* Siwdein u p, i ?sr. 
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Skctio}! JL—Tlie oriyii] of the Eut« ijtUiu u 

Mpliiiud bj tbi Fifiijjta. 

A GCOKDIN(j to nticlont Huidti Sotiptnrc^j 
there ate but four wxths*, colotire or 
caetce, ranged in deEceoding scale as 
follows;— 

1. BraAmam—Vtieiie and legyatore. 

2> £i/niiriys&~-Rnl6ts and wairioiB. 

3, raijyrts—Merchants, herdsmen, and agriculturists. 

4- Handicmftatnci], servitor?, domestiea/and 

the rest. 

In res|»oct to the duties of these four castes, Mauu, the 
faiuons Hindu lawgiver, says; 


"To Bralimnns the Supreme Being assJgunl the 
duties o£ reading the Voda und teaching it. of 
sMriHcinc, of asaisting others to eacrilioe, of bituic 
ulms and of receiving gifts. To defend the peeijlo 
to give aJiiia, to eaorifice, to read the Yeda, to ahun 
the aliureiueuts of seiual gratification, are in a few 
words the duties gf a KshattiyiL To keep herds 
of mttlo. to bestow Ifttgesses, to sacrifice, to oimy on 
mide, to lend at interest, are the ditties of a. Vaisya. 
One principal duty the Snprerae Being aasigna to a 
findra. namely, to serve the befure-mentionod ciassca 
without depreciating thoir worth,"' 


The three first of the above-named cnstcB, embmeing 
the pi-iefitfl. warriora, merchants and agriculturists, were at 
some aul^nent period deaigtiated drija, “ twice-born," and 
were entitled to wear a sacred thread across the breast and 
over one shoulder ns a liadgo of their nobLlity. They also 
* L e7-si. 
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eujojod the eidusiTe of atuJ^ng the holy Vodos, 

the Sudnw being permitted neither to open n page of the 
eacred boot, nor even to listen to the reading thereof* 
All strong priosthoodB have, for very good reasons, 
averse to admit the nniaaes to a knowledge of their sneted 
liookfl, and the Biahmane in shutting out the Sudroa from 
nil knowledge of the Vedas, only lullowed the usual safe 
coatee dictated by worldly wisdom. 

Even after death the great distinctions of caste are to 
be maintained. The virtuous Brohtnan goes to tho abode 
of Biahma; the good Kfthatriya to that of India, and the 
worthy Vaisya to that of the Manits, and tlie dutifnl Sudra 
to that of the Gsndharvas,^ 

To give the imprimatur of divine sane lion to this 
convenient aTrangeinent, a myth duly foaud its way into 
the sacred Veda to the effect that in the beginning the 
Brahmans proceeded from the mouth of the Creator, the 
Kehatriyas from his arms, the Voisyaa from liis thighs, and 
the Sddras or servile class from his feet,* 

Dissimilsr and contradictory accounts of the origin of 
the four castes are to be found in other later sacred books 
of the Hindus, but they do not appear to Imva troubled the 
placid minds of the Indian.^, and we need not concern our¬ 
selves with them here.* 

It has obviously been to the interest of the ettperior 
castes, particularly the hereditary prirathood, to strmiuoiBly 
and persistently uphold the into^ty of the system just 
outlined; but, even so, no one could possibly anticipate the 
insolent arrogance with which the Brahmans have asserted 
their own unapproachable superiority and their right to 

• Th« MtrlEHdAyii rurtn*, dtud by Dr. John Witwn, /iuftfin Catit, 
wuL i. Jt. 457* 

^ Hu? PAroMlia mklAf bffiDfi tha Mill hymu pr the lOfb boolt or the 
Rig ^^Thii Dqlebimtod hymn/" Dr. MnEr^ "cflnUaiu, fta f*r w 

FS hcjow. tbfl old«t wtKit width nitlcee mentiDii of ttie fqnrTold 

DTjgiD of the Hiudu mw*”—Onijrfiwl -SMuinl toL L 7* 

WritEngof tbxi hjion Profraur Mu Hiillit «id: ^“Thorfl eoii helSttle 
doq,btf for itlfftaocej that Ibe Mth hjtnH of tho lOth 1ri>olc ■ ■ , I* 
TunlETi] both ufi in thanflter iinrili dictiap/"—Qraoted bj Muir, 

BanflTii Tisdi, Tol. L p. IS* 

SiiWitrU TrJd*, toI. L pp. 160, and 

220, 22). 
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rcgukte tlie affairs of men, for it is surolj without parallel 
ia hunian hbtorjp os the following passages frotu Hindu 
Scriptures will show ■— 

" TUc son of Itn thfui iaquired: Tell me, Vajm, to 
whom the earth, with its wealthy rightfullj belongs, to 
the Brahman or the Kshatriya? Vayu replied? All 
this, w'hatflver exists in the world, is the Brahman's 
property by right of primogeniture: thia is known to 
those who are skilled in the laws of duty. It is his 
own which the BrahmaD eats, put£ on, t^tows. He 
is the chief of all the castes^ the first-horn and the 
most excellent. Just os the wonian when she haa lost 
her (Rrst) husband, takc^ her brother-in-law for a 
second: so the Brolinmn ia iha first lesourco in 
calamity; afterwards another may arise ” (Mahabbarata, 
Saiitiparranip verses 276o H iry.), 

blame accrues to Br^mans from teaching 
or BBcrificing or from receiving money in any other 
way t Brahmans are like Bammg fire. Whether iU or 
well versed in the Veda, whether untrained or oc* 
coznplLfihe<l, Brahmans must never be dcspisCKl, like 
fires covert with oshca. Just os a fire does ooi loee 
iU purity by blaring even in a cemeteTj% so too, 
whether learned or unlearned, a Brahman is a great 
deity. Citiea are not rendered niagnificent by mmparls^ 
gates, or palaces of yarious kinds if they a^e destitute 
of excellent Brahman&. Tbo place where Brahmans, 
rich in the Veda, perfect In their conduct^ and austerely 
fervid, reside, is (really) a city {na^ara). Wlierever 
there arc men abounding in Veoic loro, whether it be a 
cattle-{>en or a forest, that is called a city, and that will 
be a sacred locality'' ( Yauaparvatn* 134^0 to 13540X 
" Til rough the prowess of the Brahmans the Aauras 
were prostrated on the watera; by the favour of the 
Erabtuaiis the gods inhabit heaven. The other cannot 
l»Q created; the mountain Hauiavat cannot be shaken^ 
the Gauga cannot be stemmed by a dam ;i the Brahmans 
cannot bo coaquersd by an 3 ^eiiQ upon earth. The world 
cannot be ruled in oppoaiUoo to the Brahmans; for the 
miglily BrahnmiiB arc the deities eveti of the gCNls, If 
thou desire to i>ogseas the sea-girt earthy honour tlism 
continually with gifts and with service." ^ 

In the Kriyd-Yo^-Sara of the Padma Parana it 
^ Mnir, Tficft, vol. i jjp, lap, 130. 
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ig said: " Whutevef good cituji bowa kJ xl Bftiliuiaijp wor- 
shipping hiim as Vishnu^ is blessed with long life:, sons, 
fame and wealth. * ^ ■ The bearer of a drop of water which 
has been in contact with a Brahman's foot baa all tlio 
sins of his bwly thereby destroyed. TiVlioet'er carries on 
bia Lead the holy things touched by ft Brahman's foot, 
verily, verily I say, ho is freed from all 

As a result of these extravagant protoueions we find the 
Brahmanical law recommending liberality to the Brahmas 
as the highest of virtnesp and at the same time conferring 
upon that favoured caste remarkable riglits and privileges, 
fts compared with the inferior castes- For criminal offences 
n graduated scssle ol punishmente is kid down by which Uie 
Brahman is let off with the least penal ties, the Kshatriya 
fares bettor than the Vaisya and tho Vaisya tliiMi tho Sudm 

Under no clrcnmatancea whatever may a king order the 
cxeeution of a Brahman.* 

TJie iinincasnrable inferiority of the Sodraa h illustrated 
by the law which preeeribos that a man of the twicc-lmru 
aistcs JiAviug intcrccuirae with a Sudra woman is to Ihj 
bankhed; a Sudrft liaving connection with a woman of tlie 
superior castes is to bo put to death. 

It is necdleBs to add that these ordinaneea are now aa 
inoperative in India as are the Levi tiwd laws in Christendom; 
yet the study of them is instructive oa throwing light upon 
the past. But it may be well to realise in coniieetioa wdtli 
these obfiolcte Hindu kws that class or caste privileges liave 
been coiuuion enough in EnTf>|>G, and that the fooliugs which 
dichited the pang^uoarj law against a Sudra cohabiting with 
an Arya woman fiuda practical expre^ion even u™ in the 
cruel lyndiiug ol negroes for olleucos against white wouien 
in the great American Ecpublic, wdiere all are equal and 
where all are free I 

From each facta and legends regatiliug the origin anti 
working of the institutiou of caste as are reveal eil some- 

^ Dr+ J&1iin Indum CiuUj vj]. L p. 

* Thli TKtllJi la minJ Xhr Ipw tt5 ^thwh 

ds^eCTai, *nd cl^rki HHidcnmed to dca^tll wald be ilaimsd bj the biiihop 
of th* diwM, ind fto pMpe rntiifthmenL—Joba Bradj, ClavtM 
Tol. L lu 
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times deUbeiiitel}^ ttomeiimea quit£ easiioUy in the literature 
of the BrabTuana from the onciout Vedas, through the 
BrabmKiiaij, UpaiuBlmdWp fiiid Siitiiks to the faiuo^is Indian 
Epics—the liaiuapna uud Mahahhiimta—may be Icameil 
huw insidioiisly the Brahmans magtiiOed their own 
unporlance and privileges, and how their amigant self- 
assertion often brought them into scrions conflict with the 
Xsliatriyas, who, if we are to believe the priests, wore 
tnlirdif extirpated by Pataaliarama because of their opposi¬ 
tion to the Brahmans. Tlie legend to tins eCTeet Lb accepted 
by many living Pandits, who maintam tMt no lineal de- 
Bcendanta of the original Kshatrija caste are existing at the 
present day. It is admitted, however, in the Muhahharata, 
that the Kaltatriya race in a renewed form resultol from 
lutercouise between Brfdnnans and Kshatriya women wlio 
were evidently not exterminated slang with their uieu- 
folk. 

That the four original caatoB, If ever there were such, 
have not been, and indeed could not have been, kept pure, 
baa been recognised by the Hmdiis from the reiuatest 
aDtiqiutjp^ and the literature of the posti eapecially tlic 
Epics, present us with pictures of life in the heroic age 
when the functions of tlie prluiitivc castes seem already 
strangely confused, Brahmans, Vaisyas, and even Sudres 
being amongst tlie moat cUstingubalied military leaders 
in the fratricidal war which came to an end on the 
bloody battlefield of Kurakshatro. Kor is the idea of 
the exercise of even kingly power by a Sudm unknown 
to the lo-w-book^^ Ciianges of occupation amongst 
Ilitidus are also casually recorded in the old Buddhist 
literature.® 

It is abo admitted that the priestly class became sub¬ 
divided into several sub-castes according to their supposed 
respective patriarchs and that another cause of 

iiasbn was the adoption by distinct families of the duty of 
collecting, arrangitig, and transmitting the varions parts 

* Mtiir, f &L L |^|i. 105-137 wd 

■ M. Emllr 3EtUirt> Xci VoMim daiiM rinde, fjK 118, li&* 

* TI]b JatAkmJ, cit 4 id ty Fr^fessor T. W 4 tihjin BirMf, BudfikiH /mfui, 

p[i, 5?, 
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(kdown nt skdkd$ or brojiohes^) of the Vedas; and of 
coadactiog the differeat oerewonialB, particularlj saErifieea 
connected with tlieii ancient Scriptoiea. 

According to the orthodox view, a ijreafc ninny well- 
eetnblishcd castes owe their origin to regular or irregular 
alliuncea between members of the four primitive castes, and 
between the deacendanta of such nnionsp A table of the 
parentage of one hundred and thiTty-Qne such mi^ed and 
degraded castes are given by the Kev, Dr. John Wilson in 
hia booVon Indian Caste * 

Hindus further believe that mregularitieB and confusion 
have resulted in eome cases from men of a tower caste 
pretending to belong to a snpenor one; , Kehatiiyas and 

Vaieyas' liaving set up claii^us to Brahnmnhood, and 
obtained a more or less doubtful footing in the great 
sacerdotal caste. But after the above-mentioned mythical 
and other causes assigned in explanation of the origina^on 
of the primitive or of new ^tes have been allowed for, 
there remain many features of the existing system whicli 
require elucidation, and will repay investigatiom 

A lAUiU tliJUfiAh}, ft OLQjt ht Is a dcJlaitfi littinry 

trn&Qiv mi Leld ia tliD meiEijorj qf jtq pqqesHn AdU lAli^ht by npetltioii 
%a Dlibiirx"—l>r+ Jolia Indian. Cade^ LL p. 13, 

^ VoL L pp. 6S-70- 
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ScirnoM ItL—Tht (udiliDg Hindu nutn n4btjut«i] iritli tlia 

tbeonticiJ ijvtem iha old 

C ASTE, aa we have Men, is mention odjn emne of 
the oldest Hindu Scriptures; but in view of tbo 
unreliebiUty of Indian texts and the uncertain¬ 
ties of Indian chronology; it may be worth 
stating tliat the Oredks noticed the existence 
of the caate system in India, and that M^i^aa- 
ihensB, Greek ambassador at the court of the Hindu King 
SandiacottuB (AC. 306-298), enutnerutea seven Hindu castes 
as follows:*— 

1. ThilosopheiSi 

2. Husbandmen. 

3. Shepherds and Hunters, 

4, labourers, or those who work at trades, or vend wares, 
6. Fighting-men. 

G. Inspectors charged with the supervision of all liiat 
goes on. 

7, Coiinsellom and Assessors of the King. 

At tlie present day instead of the /omi* castes of the 
Hindu Scriptures, or the «i«n referred to by Megsaibenes, 
we luive something very different, for no less than " 2378 
main castes and tribes and 43 races or nationalities'* 
are included in the tables appended to the Eeport on 
the last Census of India. Everywhere, throughout the 
country, wo find at the top of the social scale the Brahmans 
as of yore; but no longer of pure Aryan race, and somo- 
tinies far more akin to the Dravidiaii or Mongolian than the 
Aryan stock from which they claim descent. Further, we 
» Ut, J. W, U'Crindle, A%ei«nt Imtint pp' *7-53. 
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find the Brahoinn^ repnei&cuted by a vmicty ttf eub-Citate^ 
l>etweeti whioh iotemamage Ib not allowed, Eelow the 
Bralimao^ we find a medley of caatee wearmg the cord 
wlueh is the special and distinguishing badge of the twice- 
born, thereby ckiming to be^ and iwpnlarly accepted as, tJic 
modetii rapToaentativc^ of the tiraditional Kshattiya and 
Vaiaya ca^tea. 

^The ancient deeigtiatien Sudra," writes Mr. 
RLalejj finds no great favour in modem times, 
and we can jKymt to no group that ie genemlly 
recognised as representing iL The term is used 
in Bombay, Madras, and Bengal to denote a con¬ 
siderable number of castes of moderate respoetabiliLyp 
the higher of whom are considered -eleau" Sudtas^ 
w'hUe the precise stattia of the losrcr is a qneation 
Avhich lends itself to endJees eontroversy. At this 
of the grouping a sharp distinction may be 
noticed between Upper India and Bombay and Madras. 
In Kajputana, the Fimjah, the United lYovinces, the 
Centnd Provinces, Bengal and Assam, the grade next 
below twice-b&rn rank is ocenpieU by a number of 
castes from whose hands BraJvinaiLS and membets of 
the higher osstes will take water and certain kinds 
of sweetmeatcL Below these again is a rather inde¬ 
terminate group from whom water is taken by aome of 
the higher castes, but not by others. Further down 
where the te^L of water no longer appHeSp the status of 
a caste depends on the nature of its oacupntiou and fie 
habits in respect to diet. There are castes whose 
touch defil^ iJie lwice*bom^ but who do not commit 
the crowning enormity of eating beef; wliile below 
these again in the social system of Upper India are 
people like CliamiLra and Dorns who cat beef and 
various sorts of miscellaneoua vermiiL In ’W^csteni 
and Southei-n India the idea that the social status of a 
caste depends on whether Emlimans will take water and 
sweetmeats from its membera is unknown^ for the 
higher castes will Oft a rule take water only from 
persons of their own caste and eub-caste. To Mudras 
especially the idea of ceremonial poUution by the 
proximity of a member of au unclean caste bos been 
developed with much elaboration. Thus the table of 
social prci^ence attached to the Cochin Report shows 
that while a Nfiyar can pollute a man of a higher caste 
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only by touching tiiui, people of Kaiuiualtiu group, 
iucLuding utaaons, bliiekaiiiilhfi, c^peotera, m\d workers 
ID leather^ pollute ut u distance of 24 feet* toddy- 
dmweta (Duvall or Tijun) ut 36 feet. Pulayun or 
Cberuniaii cuUh^utoi^ at 43 feet, while hi ttie eoae of 
the Paruiyati {Pamlis) who cat beef, the nmge of 
poUutioD is stated to be m leas than 64 feet.*' ^ 

A large nuiuber of castcB devoted to or coiiueotol with 
special occupations are to be found all over iDdia, uud liave 
attracted considerable attention from Euro^>eaiis, so much 
so that it has eveu been held tlinl fanetion and fuuclbn 
only was the foundatioii upon wbicb the wliolo euste system 
of India waa built up^^ a view whkdi conflicts with Llie 
irrefraguble fact that of no occupational or tnulc caste con 
it be Buid tliut even wJtfiin a restricted area iU tuembeie 
enjoy the privilt^ of omiTying into oil Lbe uther groups 
devottKl to the same pursiut, carried on in esaclly tbe same 
way/'* 

Cbanges in tlie component parts of the vast caste system 
haro been, and continue to bCj far more comiuon and naluml 
tlian h gciienilly supposed. Disintegration and reconatruc- 
tiou have been going on perpetually. Under the pressure 
of circuiustnaoea and new conditiouB, tlie number of socuU 
groups is ulwiiys changing, and their boundaries are ever 
Bhiftiug. Tlie castes of tonJay are not uecoBsaiily identical 
With those of the past, even the comparatively recent past. 
Xo doubt from the earlieBb timci^ tlie division of the Indian 
population into casto groups bas been a noticeable feature 
of Hindu society, and it is eo to-day ■ but there have been 
endless changes in the component parts of the systeDi 
wbJcl) is not and never has been more perumnent tlian 
other huiuazi institutionfi. Yet tM idea of cnsU, respect for 
ihc institution and reeo^itioji a$ indv^nmbtt fiaiurc 
of India Ji $$deiy^ has been strong nud pcTsistcnt amongst 
Hindus from remote anti(iuity up to the present day i and 
so has the broad principle that the internal afTsii's of each 

^ Cftum ^ iivfia iWl* p- WO- 

* Jolui C. ITsirtttd, Bl, A-, Bt-U/ F%twii/CaMc System ^ 

Oudii, jk S3 (MUKilwd, ia65). 

* CcnwtfM f/India IMlp p. 
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cast« should be rcgrilated by its own costomary kw, wMcIi 
even tho king ahtiuld uphold.^ KevoUs tbore have been 
from time to tiiaep aiid in another book* I have pcimted out 
that tho principle of caste has often been tailed m queation 
in India, and that, QpS a rule* the Hindu founders of new 
religious sects have manifested a decided hostility to the 
system by admitting men and women of all castes indis- 
criminatoly iiito these communitiea on a footing of e^iuality; 
but that the practical result of such Utitudimrianiam bos, 
in the long-run. been merely the crention of new castes, and 
not the abrogation of the aystoiiL 

My phm being to deal merely with the more prominent 
cimraeteristies of a very complex syateimp 1 am precluded 
from edtering into detEiila about the different isiste^i, 
their organisation^ customs, and peculiarities. But since 
a general survey of the ULndn caste system of to-day 
reveals the fact that on the whole the Brahmans are stiU. 
as formerly, the venerated spiritmil and social leaders of 
tho people in most parts o! India, certain features of their 
present constitution may well arrest our attedtion for a 
moinenL 

Afi previously statedp the BrahmanB do not now form a 
single monogomouB caste, if ever they did sa Not do they 
now pursue a single calling, many groups or sub-costes 
being devoted to various secular occupationSL 

Some Brahman cub-caates have arisen owing to particular 
families devoting thenisclvea. as spiritual odviseTs {^rus)i 
to special sections of Lho lay community. Tlius there are 
several such sub-castes amongst the Gujarati Brehtnona, 
the Kunhigors who act as jnnij to tho agricuHariats> the 
Mothi^GTA who look after the spiritual welfare of the shoe- 
makens^ and eo om* 

Brahmans have becUt ^d a4'& sim, employed in all State 
departments; they are throughout the country engaged in 
the administration or practice of the law and in mercantile 
and other secular purauits* Brahmans serve as Sepoys in 
the liuliun Army, and some have fought agaloat us like tho 

* M. Entille Lei danM rJntik. llL 

* ayif SatniM qf JWf m. 

* J>T. J. WitiMro. Indian Vol, il p. &a, 
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famous Topi and the still more famous Run! of 

nTlianai, whoee names arc indelibly asaociated with the great 
Sepoy revolt of ie57“53. 

Mutiy Bmhmau tribes till the soil with tlieir owm hand^, 
a^, for example, the Oaiir Eraliiii&JiB of Deliii^ Robtak^, 
trUTgnoiip and KaruaL Others live by tmdingp and great 
nuiuhem are oooka even in Sudra households. 

In Bengal there is a oaete of Brahmans—^known as 
Knlins, already referred to on page 2S—many meiubcre of 
which eeein to have little bnsinesa in life beyond nmfrying 
add marryingp and marrying agaiiii an unliimtcd number of 
times, and without reference to age^p till they have in aomc 
ease^ been known to pofiseas as many as 350 wives. They 
receive a aubatantial peeuniary eonsidemtlon with eaeli 
wifop without ineumng the obligation of supporting hot* 
I have myself heard one of these Kulin Bmhniana say that 
he was going to tnariy flJiolher w^ifepand ascertained that 
he contemplated this step because ho lacked money where¬ 
with to complete a house he was building for himself. It 
is fair to add that some Kulin Brahmans do not exercise 
their polygamous privileges, and find other and more 
honourable modes of earning a livingi supporting thenisdvca, 
and building their dweUing-bousea. 

At least one Brahman caste is looked upon as positively 
disreputable. They oie known as Bura Brahmans (evil 
Brahmans)p and are a tenor to the people, claiming as a 
right the elothLog^ beddbg, and (o/si (drinking vessel) of 
the dead. In such abhorrence are they held tliat to meet 
one of them in the momiug ia regarded as a very bad omen. 

The missionary Mr* W. Wardt writing about a century 
ago of the Bengali Brahmans of his time, says: ^'The 
Shastra expressly forbids their selling milk,^ iron, lac, salt, 
clarified butter^ scsotnum, etc., yet many Brahmans now' 
deal in these things without regard to the Shaetm^or the 
opinion of stricter HinduB, and add thereto tJie sale of 
skins, spirits, and fi^h. * - . I have hoard of a Brahman at 
Calcutta who was aeoustamed to procure beef for the 
butchera; many tmfHc in spirituous Uquors/^ ^ 

^ A Vitwofihr iSTitfeqF^, and ^ /liKflvSf TflL L 

Pf(w la. 
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WiLb divet^ty m tbeir avocaLioiie^ Lhei« to be 
found a. CDDne&pondmg diversity in many of their customs, 
arisiug out of the nature of Lbeu' occiipatJons, Trigiila 
Undiiiiaii‘9 who arc ciiiployetl in the cultivuiion of the 
pepper-betel do not, we alt? told, Ueaitate to de^^troy inseelH, 
w'htch other BrahmatiR would not do, 

In the matter of food the diBereuoea between ilie 
variotia Braliman cafites is striking. The J uvula and 
Shena^d BratumuB, for example, eat hsh. Several eastss 
amongst the Samawata Brahmans eat both liah and iSesli, 
the Sukhtas iiniongttt them [udulgiijg in spirits also. The 
Gouda Bmhuiatie of Central India also partake of aniuial 
food ; while the Nepalese Brahmans ** oat goats, sheep, and 
acmio kinds of wild fowl, but ahstain from venison." * 

Notwithstanding that some Brahujaim, na just inatanced, 
do eat aidmal food* wo may take it aa a geiicml fact that 
abstention frooi bet/ is a requirement applicable to nil 
Hindus in thesoduys, though it was not so in the remote 
past. 

So much for the Bmhmaim. If we pureue a like 
inquiiy with respect to the present-day occupations of 
the castes which ohiiiu to represent the traditional 
Kshatriyos, we aliaU fiud siinilar diversities, showing that 
the caste system of Ld-<lu}% and its prac-Licat workLag, 
difTera greatly from the ideal—it could never have been 
anything more—which the Hindu law'giver desired to 
place under the aunotiou of Holy Writ, Yet caste is si iff 
the most distinctive feature in Indian life, each caste being 
a hereditary group of famUies^ more often than not 
ethnologicaily related, bound together by coinmou reh'gione 
and social pmetieeSf and^ in many coses, devoted to a 
distinctive trade or occiipatioEi. For every Hindu tlie 
customs of his caste deterinme the details of the eoebl 
iutarcourae he may have within the group or with out¬ 
siders, and limita strictly and inexorably for each ojan 
or woman the possible Geld of imitrimoniiil aUianecs. 
Tampering with caste rules is, in the case of the wealthy 

^ Lhs r^cts ahore reunmlthf the uid TwhI df wicuq 

[InUatiiAti mb-ca&tu, I m indchl^ to Dr. John W^LIj^b, IndmA toL 
ii. piK Sa, 27, SO, 6S, 134, 137, T33, wd m. 
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nnd bcttet educated, becoming mere fr«iiient pcihape 
thun formerly, but still, for the country as n whole, caste 
rctuius its vitality, a fact which will not, however, surprise 
tis if wo clearly grasp the idea that the customa of each 
caste have been derived from uaTAtii, not iniposcil from 
wilhotit, and tliat they proBorve. though not unchanged, 
the religious eonooptiona and practices of a remote anoestiy. 
With this key to its real mwardnesB, we can understand 
and appreciate the stability of the eosto system through 
so many eenturicft, and the pride that each tuanibcr of a 
caste takes to scrupulously maintain Its boimdaries intact, 
this being his priroaiy duty as a religions, inoml, reputable 
(jcrson. If a Joan rrapcct not his caste he is worthy only 
of contempt and detestation That he should be born 
in one caste instead of another, in one station of life 
instead of another, is due to his Aarina (actions in pevious 
existences), and therefore inevitohle,* and it is tins belief 
which enables him cheerfully to do his duty “ in that Htetc 
of life unto which it shall please God to call him"; the 
Hrahman hierarchy being thus more snccepful than the 
Christian priesthood in attaining an end which both liave 
kept in view, and still desire to see accomplished. 

_A wortl about Muslim Ciistes may bo added. 

Tlic Muhammailans, as such, form a class aiiart, and 
as conquerors in India were strongly difleren tinted from 
the “infidels"; but the idea of caste distinctions atnougat 
M assulmans tbErnselves te alien to the spirit of Islam, yet, 
under certain circuniatanccs, castes may and do arise amongst 
\I uliumniadans. Tlio origination of a Muslim easto out nf 
a heretical sect is evidenced by tbc case of Ibe NakhawLlahs 
of Medina, regarding whom Sir L, Burton writes: 

" Thoy are numerous and warlike, yet they are 
despised by the townspeople, becanse they openly 
profess heresy, and are iuorcover of hnmble degree. 
They have their own priests and inslnictors, alUiough 
subject to the orthodox Kasi; many in their own 
sect, are contlned to low oiiices. such os slaughtering 

> wid tin l*TBitn Y^navilkyi, ’♦» (Ih* tEiait efi ■ oiedi 

Mitt jierfortii*d in • ['tiivisai body." 
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animals, swecmiig and gardaning, and are not allowed 
to enter the Harim during life, or to be Ganied to it 
after death. Their corpses ore taken down an outer 
street called the Darb ol Janazah—Bead of Biers—^to 
their own cemetery near Al-Bakia.^' 

Burton adds in a footnote^ that fcbiH Beet believe **iti 
a transinigtatioD of the soul* wbieh, gradually purified, is 
at last " orbed" into a perfect star I Hiey are acmpnloiis 
of oosbo, and will not allow a Jew or a Frauk to touch a 
piece of their fomiture. . . 

Aiuouget Indian Mnhammodatis there arcr it appears, 
two main social divisions: the AslLraT or Shamf, meaning 
noble* and the AjlSf or Xamina, base or meatiH “The 
former ecotion/' writes Mr Gait^ made up of all 
undoubted descendants of foreigners and converts from 
the higher castes of the Hindus** The rest of tho 
coinmunity falls into the second section. “ In some places 
a third claai, called Arzdl or 'lowest of all/ is added 
It consists of the veiy lowest castes, such as the Hakllvlior, 
lAlbegi* AbdM, and Bedlya, with whom no otlier Mnharii- 
madnn would associate, and who are forbidden to enter 
the mo8<|ue or to use the public buml-ground,"* 

Except in very exceptional circnmettuices, no member 
of the Ashraf cIom will give his daughter in marriage to 
a man of inferior grada 

Indian converts to Muhamuiadanism and their de¬ 
scendants forming the lower section of the community 
imvo fallen quite naturally into endogaiuouB groups, 
govcmctl, os regards social life, after the manner of the 
n^lor Hindu castea 

* Filfp-invtffe to At-Madiimh mirf i/poffl, Tot ii. p. St Ffotn thrif 

tf LDs'f m ih b NmlclinwilAhib were pititiiiltl^ Fntiiui qiigian 

* TAe Cmw o/ JDOI, Bepgrt, pp^ £43, £44. 
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SBCTltiM IV.—CmI* outaid* thfl Hlmly ■jfaUan—A 

V^IL 'TO liltla fuauscd wonder and Biipcrciliona 
ciitioRn on Uifl part of Europeans hoa 
been arouBed by the caste systeni of India, 
I X generally been regarded os an 

A A nl>auTd, unliealtliy, aocial pbenomenon, wilh- 
r T 0 ut parallel elsewhere. 

Tlie syelem, it must be admitted, lias very marked 
pcculiaritiefl of its own, bat caste projtidices, and institutions 
based on such prejudifiee, are not wholly absent from Bocial 
life outside India, even in highly civilised stetce of the 
Westem World. And a little consideration of such indi- 
catiotiB of caste feeling will help ns to account in some 
meosuTD for the more salient thorftcteriHtics of the Indian 
eystem, or nt any rate oervo to clear our minds of certain 
unfounded prejudices and oirensive cant 

1 nm well aware that an attempt to eatoblisli any 
resemblance between tho claea distincUons wliicli esist 
in Europe and the licrcditary caste corpomtionsof Hinduism, 
though it might be viewed with favour by mlucatcd Indians, 
would be scouted by the ordinary Eiiglbhman, who prides 
himself upon tho homogeneity of bis people, liis free 
institutions, and his democratic ideals^ and it must be 
admitted tluit AeredUy docs not, at present, except in rare 
coses, form an indispenaablB feature of the classes into 
which European society is divided; but it is neverthe^ 
less undeniable that, even in Europe, certain genuine 
ktreditary taste ditiinetien* have at varieuifl times been 
maintained by law, and aro to Ik found there oven at the 
present (Uy. 

One much derided peculiarity of the Hindu caste system 
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ia the hereditary cltoroctet of trades and oocupatlona, and 
in this connection it la mteroeting to recall to mind that 
at certain epoclia the law in Europe has compelled naeu 
to keep, genera tion after generation, to the calling of their 
fathers mthoat the option of change. 

An instance in point is the organisation of the State 
under the laws laid down by the Emperor Diocletian and 
ills successors. 

“This organisation catoblishcd in liie Eotnan world 
)i pei^nnl and hereditary fixity of professions and 
situattons, which was not very far removed from the 
caste aystom of the East, . . . Members of the adminis¬ 
trative sendee were, in genoraJ, abeolntely bound to 
their employments j they could not clioose their wives or 
marry their daughter outside of the collegia to which 
they rrapectivcly belonged, and they transmitted their 
obligations to their childrem . . , in municipalities tlio 
Cttriflfw, or membereof the local aenates, were imnnd. 
with special strictness, to their places and their functions, 
which often involved latge personal expenditure. . . . 
Their families, loo, were bound to remain j they wore 
attached by the law to the or other IxHlies 

to which they belonged. Tlio soldier, procured for 
the army by co^ription, served as long as his agu 
fitt^ him for his duties, and his sons were bound to 
similar service. 

* ■ - * . 

** la a constitution of Coiistantiiie (jld. saU) the 
eohitta is recognised as permanently attached to 
the laud. If lie abatidonod his holding, iie was 
bmiight back and punished; and anyone who received 
him had not only to restore him but to pay a penalty. 
Ho could not marry out of the domain; if be took 
for wife a eofona of another proprietor, she was restored 
to lier original locality, and the ofhipring of the union 
were divided hotween tlio estates. The children of 
a imloovis were fixed in the same status, and could not 
quit the property to which they lielonged,''' 

To the foregoing may added that in England an 
sneieut enactment required all meu who at any time took 
up the calling of coal-mining or dryealting, to keep to that 

• J. K. luinun, IX.D., ifijfam ^ Siavtrv anj [ip. 74-79. 
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(Kscupaiioti for life, and enjoined that their children should 
also follow the anme employment This law was only 
repealed by statutes passed in the 15th and 3$th years of 
the reijpi of George m.; that is in the lifetime of the 
futhere of many men who are with ua to-day, 

A more atriking Ruroiwan example of a compulsory 
hereditary calling, oommon enough in the Middle Ages and 
down to the last century La Bussia, is tliat of the serfs 
bound to the soil from geneiatiou to generation Tliea 
i^n there existed through long periods of European 
history, the institatiou of hereditary slavery, with aU its 
abomiuatioaa 

la the social fabric of all countries are to he found 
oertaio classes which owing to various cimumstanoes, 
political or other, are possessed of hereditary privileges, 
titles, and ofhees giving them precedence over the rest. 
These constitute the arufocrory, and at the bottom of the 
social scale in Europe, os elsewhere, are the workttA, In 
India, for teasous explained later, it is tlie sacerdotal caste 
which is at present, and which has long been the het^ditary 
Hindu aristocracy. 

Below tlie aristocracy and above the proletariat we 
everywhere find a medley of classes, yet tolerably well 
defined; each with its pretensions stoutly assert^ and 
jealoQsly guarded, Such, for example, are the divistona 
bused upon landed proprietorship ; educational distinctions, 
as the learned professiona lay and clerical; and those 
which ore connected with mercantile atTairs and trade 
pmimiits. 

Between the different grades of the social scale there 
exists a matrimojiial folw, and a woman of any reoagniaed 
class who "marries beneath her," marries a man lower 
down in the social scale, is rejected of the class in which 
she was born, and is r^rded by her former friends with 
aversion and contempt far greater than they feel for any 
member of tlie class to which she has Hfli^ ^nde d 

Men who marry women of inferbr social grade suffer in 
a similar way; but by no means to the same degree as 
women who marry below the rank in which they were 
bom. Yet it may be noted that amongst the very 
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exclusive Gennaa niiing closes and higher ari^tocrtiE^j a 
m^llutnei on the part of a princo or noble i8 visited wiLh 
the gravest penal induduig social ostracism and de¬ 
privation of riglite- Herein we have caste prejudice strongly 
displayed 

Of tlie feeliu^ which find expression in the well- 
understood social laws just glanced at, prirf^ 0 / blood is the 
moat important^ usually implj-ing a elaun to dotaimmee at 
soma time or other; such claims being often of a somewhat 
ahadoTvy natiire, os where an Engtiah family pride them- 
eclves upon the fact that a direct ancestor of theirs came 
over vrithr JVillutM iht Norman, the implication being that 
their ancestor was one of the conqueror of alien race from 
across the sea who subdued the native Anglo-Saxons in the 
eleventh century^ and ruled over them. 

Amongst men of kindred races profesaiag the same faith 
and practically of the $ame vetour^ caste distinctions thongh 
they may bo set up after conq^uest by the dominant 
nationality cannot, except in the case of serfs or slaves^ bo 
long momtaiued, because the oRspring of women of the 
subject race by men of tbe cotiquering tribes or nations are 
able, without attracting specid attention^ to assume the 
status and enjoy the privileges of their fathers. 

With the decline of the warlike spirit, the exaltation of 
commercialism, and the pronounced worship of wealth, a 
new source of pride has been introduced arising out of the 
power of e^loiiing (rfAm which the possession of money 
coiifei'S, though it must be admitted that this same com¬ 
mercialism bos also tended to the diecoanUng of heredi¬ 
tary class distinctions. Of the arrogance which is tm^iied 
upon the possession of a long purse no ilLufitratioii is 
needed. 

Besides the social barriers arising out of birth, opulence, 
knowledge, or occupation, there are others due to tiHgious 
difcreiices which ore aeriousp often iuBoperaUe^ obstacles to 
intermatriogep aud tend to dlBseverance. Here the priest¬ 
hood plays an important role. For the jealous maintenance 
of their own jurbdictiou and power^ but oatensibly for the 
protection of their ilcclm from deadly spiritual contamination 
by luisbdiovers, the priests of each religion or sect strenu- 
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oiisly inteirdictj and vialt with. bocuU penaLtiea, all imuriagcs 
between member of their own Chinch or dcnonuiiatiort and 
onUiiilors, even of the eano religion. Where powerful 
enough to impose their will on the Iowa of theoonntry'.iuter- 
mairioges between otenihenof divcigentsects arc made illegal. 
Hence, as ia well known, uniona between Koniin Cabholiea, 
the lollowoiw uf the orthodox Greek Church, and riiiteBlants, 
generally are discouraged, or even actively nppoBed by the 
priostB, and are, on that aecount, not very frequents Even 
uinongst Frotestaut sects the tendency to endogamy ta 
apparent ; for example, we have the Quakers, who since the 
fomuition of the sect about two hundred and fifty years 
ago, lift VO uitermanied mostly within the sccL 

However, as already noted, it is not in communities 
mode up of races of the same colour that prejudices giving 
rise to aocUl or caste distinctions are most in evidence. It 
is when the contrast in ooloiir between rulers and ruled is 
acoentiutcd that such prejudices are rampant Good con¬ 
temporary examples arc to hand in the relations subsisting 
between white men and negroes in the Southern States of 
the Aiaerican Union; between European intnidei's and the 
black indigenous peoples of South Africa, and between the 
British in India and their brown or black subjects. Each 
of these examples difTcie materially from the others in 
many important respects, but all three have certain common 
features and may be studied with advantage. 

If we consider the condition of society in the United 
States of America, a racial problem of surpassing interest 
presents itself to us. We ma confronted with the results of 
the dominance of mce over race in a definite and most 
instnictive form. Hi ere four distinct varieties of human 
kind, differentiated from each other by aaotomicul peculL- 
arities, by colour, end by civilisation, dwell together—a 
dominant wlute population of mixed European races; 
remnants of the so-called Eed-lndian race; certaio colonies 
of Chinese and Japanese; and a compact mass of about 
twelve millions of the black descendants of West Africans 
imported into the country os slaves, not conquered but 
kidnapped or else bought with gold, and only emancipfilcd 
frum bondage as recently as ISGfl. 
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Here tlie dutuiluuit;. whitee disallow all matrimoiual 
rektioDs bclweeu tlieir women and men of tho other 
more especially the block. To such a di^rcc is lliis seoti- 
nient eticouraged that in the Southern Stute^ of the UoLoo, 
aij oultage by a black man on a wbita woman m generally 
avenged by ibe death of the negro ot the Lands of infuriated 
whites, who veiy rarely Butler any punishment whatever for 
such lawless acts. 

Whites and blacks, oych though they happen to belong 
to the same Christian sect or denomination^ do not worship 
together, they do not attend the ^me schools,^ do not dine 
together^ or even sit at the same tables^ do not travel in the 
same cara, and are buried in dintmet cemeteries. The w^hite 
ntan does not object to hit! food being cooked or served op 
for him by the black nmn ; nor is he polluted by the hlmik 
man^s touch; butf tbeac points being waived, the refiemblance 
betwecD the relationa of white men and negroes in the 
Southern States of the Uaion is strikingly simikr to 
that of the highest and lowest castes amongst Hindus in 
India. 

Hepi^on of the bkeka m the United States iind else- 
where ia usually cxpkiue^l and justihed by attributing U to 
an inherent and umltemblc physical tepuMoo, i/., insiintiive 
and UfMnqtiendrU aniipitihy* Tlial striking difTerenceB 
between races, aa respects phyMognomy, colour, tempera- 
inent, mteUectiml attammeuta, and custouis must necessarily 
lead to social mcompatibUity ia obvious ^ but what baa been 
peTsistentlj preached regarding deep-seated, instinctive, and 
niicoutroUable race antipathy would be more convincing if 
ibo white man shrank with repuguanoe from the black or 
red woman. Bnt this is not so! White men had for 

^ tu ICD4 tM Act WU. iu iLc SUEa EBiiLtidEy, m Add 

any dolkn a dty on any wliiE^ ettrdding a di^to HbooV m KiLy 

UegrQ cttcludidg m acLwI for yrhl tc pDii«|Lb 

Fondwiti^ tL« flUtSnplg ot mlsn^ tbs E«ljkma Cud lliffjr tvslml 
itUcd|itibUitjn doingtd byu^gro Dhildren toatteitd hiLoqIs 

whew thsir chOrjna mxn Uuglit, mud two jmn igo lutdc rejtrHCQtatbni to 
iht Uuitwl Stated GoWnmidn k on iha njtbjwt. 

In GoliTomiA Jcjhh™ c^ildnni mn^ mt th® present tiiBe, ue!nd«l flrom 
tKs pubUc BChooLH; hut tto Jips, Tktpr|q<i4A orcT tlic EtUGlAtii, are net likvly 
to put np for losg witA much on 
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OGuturicfl formed irregul&r uqiods with their blook female 
slaves, the result being an odditioTi to the tlau popuhfion 
of pemtis of mixed deseeat. 

When m the ftilnesa of time tbe slave popublion wiis 
at length endowed with political freedom* at a date within 
tbe memoty of many now livingp the members of this mixed 
race preferred to mate with tbeir own kind mtber than 
with the pure blaekSp and^ more than tlrat, tbe mixed race 
exhibited a marked tendency to subdivide into more or less 
exclusive groups, tho^ least related by consanguinity to 
the deapised black stock claiming rackl and social superi¬ 
ority. 

That white men have nowhere shudJeTied at the embraces 
of black women is an indisputahlc fact; but on the other 
hand, that white women of a dominant mtlonality, l^ing 
fully aware of the social degradation involved in any 
unionp whether regular or irregular* with men of a sub¬ 
ject and more particularly a black Bubject race, should 
shrink from them is at least undcrstandablcp but such 
aversion !jas nothing whatever to do with 
anlijfalk^. 

Where distinct raeesp dilTerentifttcd by colour* come into 
contact as conquerors and subJectSp and more especially 
when the mlem, almost invariably invaders and aggrwturs* 
are, as is commonly the case, m the minoriti', the dread of 
losing their ri^H fo eEphii the aubjeet peoples by amalga¬ 
mating with them over so little is so keen, that casLe 
feelings are famtically fostered even to the extremes seen 
to-day in certain parts of South Afriea^ — ^Transvaal and 
Xatal, for example—where the natives are denied all political 
rights in their own Undp are compelled in urtmn centres to 
live in appointed aitce quite apart from their over-lords, 
subject to many galling restrictions,^ where even temporary 
illicit connections botwecri iinmonil white women and bbckp 
brown or yellow men, are punishable under the kw, and 
where men of non-Earopcan race are subjected to the 
humiliating indignity of being oldiged to walk In the road¬ 
way, while the footways are reserved for whites alone. This 

^ For i!i3Ltn[?k, i& kttp witbm il«» after a cfnrlmm hoar not 
il(cr stLdJct* mJ ta ^ury with to prtKTe tli-eir IdentUy, bEjc, 
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laat is an almost identical reproduction of the trealuient 
which u^ed to be eKpeneneod by the farioJiA in Southern 
India under Hindu rnle, and which scandalised good Eutc- 
i>eaiis BO much in the past. That an Aiyan Bmhman from 
Central Abiu should dcapise an aboriginal Fariah Beamed a 
ridiculoua and oiitmgcoiis display of caste prejudice; but 
when it cornea to the case of EnroperinB and Kaffirs, the 
matter seems to preaeut a different aapectp 

The position of the Britiah Indian in the Transvaal and 
other parts of South Africa is peculiarly iiistmctive* He 
has no political right$> and possesses neither ^ial nor 
copimcrcTal e<[uality. Elia; ratial iji/criority is Iho o&ten- 
Bible cause of tlie position assigned to him; but it is 
acknowledged, even oflicially, that the Britiah Indian owes 
Ills unfair disahilitiea to hb marked success as a tradesman 
to the pecunuuy detriment of his white competitors 

How mere industrial competition engenders race-hatretl 
is exemplified by a quite recent and novel incident, the 
immigration of some 2500 Sikhs into British Columbia, in- 
gsirtUng which CoL Falk ’VVarren writes in November 1906, 
that although the conduct of these immignints has f>ecn 
entirely oicmpkry/'a campaign of calumny and vittipcm- 
tion Iifls been and continues to bo cnginoereil aguinat them, 
to which the politidane who seek to maijitaiii the la1>our 
vole arc forced to submit.*" ^ 

In India the British form a djetiiiet co^te, the most 
exclusive and haughty rama in the lancL Hiough^ tbeo^ 
refcically, Englishmen laugh at and eondemn caste, they, like 
others, arc sticklem for it whenever their own mteregte are 
concerned, and, whatever their official uttei'ances may be^ 
Anglo-Indians are well plea^ that the cosie-riddcn Hindua 
are what they arc* To meinbara of the ruling race in private 
life, no one is more distasteful than the denationali^l 
Hindu gentleman, whatever hie mnk^ who, putting aside 
hia toete prejudices, and vrilliog to conform to European 
social laws aud etiquette, would seek to establish iiiti- 
mate friendly relatione with the disinterested exilea, who 
devoto their hves to the thaukleas task of governing and 
uplifting their Indian fellow-subjects^ 

^ PioAur Mnil (AUil]AUid|, tlth Jthmrj im- 
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I have nrndi? it deoTj 1 hope, ttiai the feeling of race 
antagonifim, which is at the root of caete tLbtinctiDiiB^ lies 
primariiy in s senao of the dimget to life, authoritj, privi- 
iegea or trade profits likely to enaiio from any fusion or 
friendly intercourse between the rulere and the ruled, as 
such blending or nasociation would inedtablj undermine 
the aasumed natural superiority of the tulitig race (usually 
a minoritydamage their presUge^ curtail their exclusive 
privileges or commercial gainsp and be subveraive of ibo 
existing dominancy, whether political or economic^ 

It mny be urged that in the Uuited States ef America 
the blacks are numericailly inferior to the whites, and are 
now /rw o/ the Gre^ JSitjMeWtr* and that the repulsion 

fell towards them by the whites is therefore not that of 
rulers towards a more or le® dangeroue umbject race. With- 
out admitting—for no one do so^that the negro in 
the United States of America is a free man, with the rights 
and privileges of a oiti^n* einco he is kept from the polk 
by actual violence or fraud, 1 would point out that the 
emancipated slave is, by reason of bk emancipation, Ltirowii^ 
as a wage-eaitior, into unavoidable competition with freo 
wlnte labour of all kiuds^ and this rondore him more 
personally odious to Iho white man than ever he was 
before. Besides^ the white employer has now lost the power 
of exploiting the negro as ho formerly did^ and the white 
business man can no longer ignore hira as a competitor, how¬ 
ever heavily handicapped^ in the general struggle for wraith, 
which means power* Moreover , the very fact that tho negroes 
in the Statea were, not so long agOj a servile moep only 
wddens the gulf betweeu whites and blacks^ for^ laws or no 
laws, the taint of their long slavery still clings to the negro 
race^ end will continue to do bo* Kowevert it b undoubtedly 
the industrial competition of the/m negro and the free white 
which is at preteni the most important factor in encour¬ 
aging and embittering the race-hatrtHl which disfigures the 
rcktiotis of the wlutcs and the negroes in the United States,^ 

^ 'Hiit nadvf ccrUia Kangmio and idiaiautrMiTe cei]>4itioni 

white and cad lire t<»giather in lujDioDr «id to thtir 

ulvADti^, ii ovident frofli the prwnt itato at JudiLga, iji h*M Item ah^mti 
hjr iLr* •S3'duej Olmer id hii iittle bo^k Ca^rilat /kifrdur. 
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From a Beneral survey ol the matter it maybe aeeetted 
fchat> carried awny by oonceit, a dommant race naturally 
arrogatee to itaelf a fnndamentiih inheraut, and permanent 
superiorityH and Weetem BCienco explains such claimii by 
setting up anthropological standards baaed on Tnorpbologiefth 
and especially craniological peculiaritica \ ^t^d ofTere various 
plausible theories of race evolution, leading to the ror^ne 
coaclusion that any mixture of the superior with inferior 
races can result in nothing but degoncration, and should 
therefore be avoided by the superior etoek at idJ costs^ even 
the peisecuibn and, if necessary', extermination of the iu- 
ferion Much has been written on these subjects, but it is 
perhaps worth recalling to mind that, piactically, as the 
world's history shows, the $tij7^rioT of two races at any 
period is the ono thatp having subdued the others, finds itself 
in a position which enables its members to swagger as masim 
and htiUr »i#ti in oompurison with the vanquisbed, and, for 
tk^ tiTTie the claim b undoubtedly tenuble. 

If what has l>eeu already stated be correctp the com- 
prehonsion of the problem of the genesis and evolution of 
mce pTi^udim does not present ineurmoimtahle difficulties. 

Aasuming as a permaueut fact that the diiuatic con^ 
ditiona—tempenilure, sunshiaOi mobture, soil, and elevation 
above sea-level—of variouB portions of the earth s surface 
will always present marked difTerences, it will, no doubt;, be 
granted that any tribOpOr liody of men established for a 
jwriod of time on any particular locality would develop^ in 
response to its environment, such Bpeekl morphological and 
psychological cltamctcristics as would difTerentiute it from 
the races or types of men evolved elsewhere under dis- 
eiiuilar climatic condltioua, if rivalry and compeUtion, 

whether political or coiMuercial, arise between soch di^ind 
peoples of alien oivilbations, unbearable irritatioii and fierce 
antagonisms are generated^ feelings which find expreaeion 
in acts of hostility, conquest, and oppresaion on the part of 
the stronger; such tucts being justified before tlie world by 
exaggerated vilification of the down-trodden people^ whOt 
filled with resontineDt, indulge in what reprisals they 
can or dare attempt. The vilification just referred lo 
reileratcfl, generation after genemtign, conics to be acceptetl 
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OB embodjing irrofnigiablfl v€iriti&e> nud breeds a setbied 
contempt and avereion for the weaker, vanquished people 
in the minds of men snd women of the dominant ra^; 
the prejudice thna cstablishod and perpetmted being easily 
mistaken for a ficndam^nlal insfinel due bo subtle causes 
traceable to eternal and unalterable laws of nature. 

The foregoing stadies bearing on caste In the social 
life of oomtnunitiee outaide India and outside Hinduism^ 
although deliberately kept within verj" jmrrow reveal 
the existence of curtain notable lines of social deavage, 
traceable to various causK, the moet important being: 
Itacial prid€ on the part of members of tribes or nation¬ 
alities which are^ or have at some time previouB been 
]>redominant, such pride being greatly accentuated by 
difTeronoea of colour wheu they exist t prut? in hcrediktry 
oBlces, and titles indicative of anceetral superi¬ 
ority j and ffT^cd evidenced by a sti'ODg desire on the part 
of a tniing class bo exploit the conquered for Uieir own 
advantage. 

Among minor cfutaes of social cleav^ in comninnitics 
may be inBtauecd; Incoini^atibilityp and often animority 
arising out of rdiffioun ; €dutMi&nal as 

afToctring whale daHcee t for cx ampler the priestly and learned 
[irofesrione as coinpare<l with the working cla^e; and, lastly^ 
tlie nature of the occupaitm follois-ed for a livelihood. 

Out of the ocntinients, motives* and circumstances just 
detailed, arise m all societies many wall-defmed reli^otia 
groups* and many dearly marked social ranks with certain 
arbitniry* perhaps unreasonable conventions of their own, 
the disregard oE which b visited with penalties or dis¬ 
abilities more or less pronouncedi The conventions I 
refer to have their raieon /TNr^ in the eel Bel j and most 
natural desire of each group or rank to mainiain^ aa far 
as may bo pcissihle, the socirI harriers l>et\veeu its own 
and other foserr sections of the oomnumity* and ^ con- 
sequently to discourage mlimate or even friendly inter- 
conrsOi and more particularly marriage, between meinhers 
of dIaUnot groups. Ttiat such conventions or caste pre- 
jndicoB are considered indifi]>euaiibl& for the sUhility of 
communities, may account for their nnivcmlity. 
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India could not, of course, be eiempt from the opera- 
ilon of so general a law; but India exhibits the socM 
phenomena of caste in a peculiar fonn^ Its caste divisions 
ore nmltitMdiuoiis antj well defined* All of them, and nob 
odIj a few as elfiewhere^ are hereditary^ and their mainten¬ 
ance has the eemblance of a religious dutj, inasmuch aa 
it 15 strongly supported in the case of eoich group by tho 
Brahmaua, who guide the spiritual life of each aeparate 
community. In this last atated fact lies the salient 
dislinguifllung feature of Hie Hindu system. It is a guosi- 
religious system ^ hence independent of secular laws^ and 
instead of being ^ cause for heart-burning and jealousyp 
is more often than not a eouroe of pride eveu amongst 
members of the humbler caetea^ So deeply is caste feeling 
rooted amongst the Indian people that nob only do Hindus 
respect the caste system^ butp as explEJued alreadyp Hindus 
converted to Islam alsOp to some extent, surrender them¬ 
selves to its potent herefUtaTy indiieuce, and often, too. 
Christianised Indians cannot quite euiBncipato tbemselves 
from its thraldom.^ 

' Thfi nitlTc CliruitHR litwiinutcr of & tuiadiQU icftn^l wu tukvil iu 4 
cciirt of justjcf irh-dl: hiv nfrliginti *IUl 

HtreiiJtfdt " UrftlimAn-CHHstiua/' 

Th« Eliroj>e(l^ recognixliig^ jumli K 4«:t, Tur miHT 

infanmUoi]* 

Tbe liitSjjbiAffLcT tlicli TEitaiml^ hut jilAlupi^nt; tluit ItQ wiu m 

" BmbiDU-CKriiti&n^^ «idimg v\ih wme irurwith 5 I nnnot C 4 ll mj- 
hII «bnply w. Qhiiitliii when thnt (ivfeflpw) then ii alw a 

CbHiiiati. 1 km H BraljmftQ^'CbrtetiAi], and h« ta^i tbu bj wwy tA 
AksertiBg him diitu to ms'vtl Hrupcrtsiityi ncit during that it ilionld b« 
TorgnUan l>fCAUH lie liad ado|fCjni a bew cmd. 
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S£GTIhl>x V.-i^Au to Llirvifr juntD upon Lhfr j^ctiNlinnEl 

evolution of Hmdu cute i^letd. 


TTOW tlifl Hindu ca^t^ spteai really odginabed 
i not uctiially knoWj and never shall 

1 I knovr. But bj tlie laborious reeearcbea of 

1 I many capabk infiuirtm and the intelligent 

m a investigatlone of many competent English 

^ ofHcmle, aided by native stafla, a gmt store 
of facts relnling to the present state and jjast history of 
the Hindu caste syatem lias been graduaUy accumulated, 
and several attempts have Ix^n made to derive from the data 


thiiB made available SO 1110 more or less satmfoetory explana- 
tioii of the origin and development of the eyelem. We 
Iu 3 .ve p3^f that it is of old atandingK tl^t it has not \)q^u 
exempt from mutation, and that it boa been of gradiml de¬ 
velopment. We are, moreover, able to tmeo the formation 
of certain new castes in India witbm quite recent timee. 
The long past history of the world is not to be read like 
an open hook; hut, as in the science of geolc^, bo in 
history^a dose study of recent and contemponiry happen¬ 
ings tiiay help iia to gain an insight into operations and 
events of which no direct or reliable rccmils arc a\iiilablcr 
Tile prcliniinary studios, to winch the previous section 
woe devoted, show there arc certain eocbl and political 
conditions which, wherever they exist, have, quite irre¬ 
spective of Hinduism, tended towards the genesis of 
hereditary caste distinctionB. With this knowledge to 
guide TX$t and by tlie light of such ftaguieutary traditional 
and historical data as are availablej we may not unreason¬ 
ably hops to arrive at more or teas satisfactory ideas 
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n^arditig the origin and growth of the ^xce^mglj complex 
caste syatem a$ it exiets to-diiy in India. 

Aa stated pi'eviouBlj, the Sanskrit word for caste is 
%'ntm, meaning cohur, and this giv^ iia at least one im¬ 
portant due to the solution of the problem» for it aliowe 
clearly that the Hindu $y&teui ^nae primarily out of 
the cDutBct of rajoea strongly difrerentiated by colour- What 
such contact leads to^ even amongst nations contemporary 
with ourselves, we hav^e already seen. But the conditiona 
and circnni^tancco of the old-world racial con diet, out of 
which emcigcd by gradual devdopment the Hindu caste 
eysteni, were widely difTerent from those which have obtained 
in the United States of America^ or in Soutb Africa, or 
in India under British rule. 

At a remote period^ perhaps 1500 D.c.p certain Aryan ^ 
tribes coming from Central Asia commenced invading the 
north-wcsteni corner of the already juirtially inhabited 
tetri tor iee now known as ludbip bringing with them a 
religion which may be characterised ae a vague physiolatry, 
roproseiiLed more or less, nt a later stage, by four collee- 
Liom of bymue known as Vedas.* llieir form of govern- 
meet seema to have been constructed on efoa lines^ It 

^ FrDfq nrtiill nattulili^Ccw i.IkI Vrlhicb tJie of luigruijiirA 

Iku TQfneifliledp pbilula^ts iurer tljftt Imf'prtiTit Eurol'NEsaa rauctt an 

tbs rae liAfuIr and tbtf JabiibitAmtA of F^^rabL, Anarnlf^ AfjjbiwibiUti, nad 
Xortbern bhlu *ti tbtf Other bunb bwl « coninion orTgfrtp utii the nuns 
bu bfle^l tufld to thin gsi>n\t ^ bida-Euroiif^ Hat Loan. 

Aa EOM-!i€tv Lbe boni4 or fimtilo &f tiin |Tdinltiv« Atjeiis kj, the 

biiYt not b^a llbld to pnJ! it ii Contml AidJ. 

uthete in EiiTppo. 

® Tbn Yedaf m iht tb* th* lad the j^farirai Th« 

fijTitof th™ mvd the an3et importAj^t U * coHeoUoB of »onM 102S hjnm 
vhIrBBsed, fw ilie mtAt imrt, fo ^wrsaulliQd ptywuft of l^ttlirOp Bitch lUt A^BI 
(FireJ, SurjA U’lie Sian), lutlmCTlie AtoigAp*!ere), cic. The SiinutAtid the 
yiyur Are BunijKiwI liincMt oxeliuivelj of llie b^iuisA of the 

Vedm ■irAiigtd for piriHuee. Tli^ ^r4ertie Tetla^ of lutiit oriifin 

IhiB the oiherBp imm eollecUou Dfhjiinne Ukott fnmt lbs At(,r VikIa iatmHnl 
to wrve RP ebartna to jiTYTent OT to cure dbrciM't, to iliive Awny Jeiiio-nsip t 
fhiRtitte MfceieiB m.nd enemJ^fB, lo rtuiHfe rktory \n bAltlPp to pi^ninotB 
Tinlitjp to nhtAiD A biuhABd or vtfep to atouh llir i^widoiiAto loro af a ni.Rn 
or I vutEiAnp to goATiatJj< nfety it Ati udgnitiazi, !□ aUaj jcAloiuy^ to 
itimulete Hip j^towUi of tlie btifr Atnl to ooditre m himiimJ othor Atlimp- 
Ugei boiL trirul Acid irijportADt I oftesp of crntnie. At Hie eip«Die of 
otherv. 
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was in fact a elan omanitati&H. a ftHlnralioii wf beparate 
tribcB, flub-tiibes, and clans under their own cUiela.^ 

And, if the learned SI. Senart is correct, tJie «^1 
urganUatiou of these Aryan iuvadei's woa based on principlee 
which underlie the later caste system of the Hindua Un¬ 
fortunately, however, there is no direct evidence for this 
conclusion, which is haswl upon certain resemblencea and 
analogies in the eocial cufitoms relating to luarru^pe and 
food amongst the Greeks and Homans on the one hand, and 
the Hindus on the other. 

The races and tribes inhabiting India when the Arya^ 
came the country bad, of course, thdr own peculiar 
cuHa and languages, and also their poUtice, which last were 
probably, in moat cases, tribal and not unlike that of the 
Aryans theniselvea- 

One tribe of Aryan invaders would naturally be followed 
by another, and yet another, one clan would drift after 
another as the attmetiona of the sunny plaina to the south 
of the HiiuidajTis became known in the home lands of the 
Aryan race. Two distinct streams of Aryan invaders or 
inimigianta composed of distinct tribes and ebna seem, 
Booor^g to oxii best autboritiea, to liave penetrated the 
new territories; one from the north-west into the Punjab 
and the other through Gilgit and Chitral into the plains 
watered by the Ganges and Jumna,* and there can bo no 
doubt that following the lias of least lesMtanoe, or attracted 
by special natural mivantages of soil or climate, the separate 
elan organisations or even the distinct clans where 

they could, and often out of touch with each other. 

The proportion of women which each immigrant dan 
could bring along with it would naturally depend upon 
mauy ; but in any case there would bo a 

deficiency of Aryan vramen in each iutruaive group; just as 
there is at the present time a paucity of Europ^ women 
in colonies planted abroad in ticwly uoquiisd temtoriea. 

Daring the long centuries of oonllict which followed 

' B. M. DadBU-Powetl, nii Ywffflu yUlaot Fp. 142-195- 

■THit Ittter itrtwn of iwpiipanW ioasealtd ty Dr. Boemk to 
MCDiiDt for III* Aryo-I>f*vidi*it tyr* iaJubitiflU of U** United 

Ptoviacca. 
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these mvaaions and witnessed the ^ccessfulp but very 
gradual, progress of the Aryaiifi eastward and southwardp 
contact with alien forms of belief aiid nnavoidable talace- 
genation must have tended to modify the origiim] rehgiou 
and the social life of the Aryan invaderi^. I^eairons of 
presemng their natioiial failh, and above oil Uieir racial 
aacendancy amidst the dangers with which they were 
surrounded m their neAv souLliem homo, the invodets appear 
to have recognised with iiistinctJvo wisdom the Importaut 
truth that for the atiojunteut of these ends a Grst and most 
essential step would be the catahlishioent of a hereditary 
jmcMhcotl for the cfheiont pcrfortoancc of rit^ and sacrificeSp 
and as qustodiaiiB and interpretere of the law, and of a 
hereditary dae$ of tparriors always ready for the %ht. 

Professional pride aud the requirements of iheir re- 
apectivB cailLtigs caused these two important classes to 
become eicclu&ivc eoninmnitiea within the body politic. The 
remaJuder of the Aryan invaders naturally fell into a tbinl 
noble cksSp mostly w^neerned.asagricultiiriafcs and tradesmen, 
to pronioto the creation and accumulation of wciiUh^ while 
tho conquered trilics wouidp witliout doubt*supply the ser^'^Lto 
clement in the community* and eo constitute a fourtJi doss 
of decidedly iuforior status^ debarred from mcddhng with 
matters religious, and denied the privilege of earrying 
aroia 

When established aa conquerors* the Aryans would* of 
course, comport themselves like otlier successful races in 
their dealings with subject peoples, and endeavour to secure 
for ihemBelvee the maximum amount of contributiona 
and flomce from the eonquereiL Their own polity would 
suggest that the subject peoples should, for revenue and 
other govemmental purposeSp be couEidered and iield reapon- 
Bible by tribes, clans, and even occupationSp and this we 
liave reason to believe was the plan actually adopted by 
the Aryans in their dealings with the Indian aborigine®.^ 

As a consequence of their predommence, and by way of 
justiheation of their higb-liand^ dealings w'ith the subdued 
tribes, the ruling race would naturally vilify the latter, and 

^ B. Utui^Ei-Punll^ C.1. E.P Thi Indira Vitta^ cliip'. v* 

PK. ii. 
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in the old Hindu Utcwture the blnet nutochthouea are 
rcpttecnied an diegualing moni^tara and vile demotia. 

The various detachnieuU of Atjtuis who, from Uine to 
time, iindsr tho pTCBauFe of circumataucses moved forward 
ainoogHt the aboriginea would bacome smaller and amallor 
SB they divided off to find suitable locations, while the 
proportion of Arynn wonien ainongs^ these dwindling bands 
would also be reduced, so that the immigranta woiiidj to a 
largo extent, be forced to take wives from the people 
amongfit whom they intruded themBelvca But, ob Mr. 
Rifliey has pointed out, raUc^enation would be diflcontinued 
as soon ufl each mixed tribe Itad a sufficient number of 
women to provide itself with wives. At thia atage^ in tor- 
marriage with the aboriginea would be strictly tabooed. 
Thus endogamous communities of mixed descent would 
be formed in the midat of the aboriginefl. But finality is 
impossible in human inaiitutionsL The very attainment of 
a pedtion of Boettrity and dominance would call into play 
forces which in all socteties tend to produce distinct classes 
and grades, such forces being strengthened in the case of 
Aryan immigrants by thdr already well-established caste 
ideals. Under the iiiliuenoe of these general and special 
causes, as well as for administrative purposes on the clan 
system, the settled community we have had in view would 
naturally fall^ or be divided into many minor groups, each 
group being made up mostly of allied families united by a 
cmimm occupations 

Tlie various Aryan mixed tribes in their new and often 
widely separated homes would be differentiated from one 
another owing to various causes^ such as the length of time 
they had been cut off from the parent stock, the ethnical 
peculiarities, rcUgions, and clvilisstioiis of the particular 
aboriginal races amongst whom they had estabUihed them¬ 
selves, and the extent to which they had intemiarried with 
these natives. Each of these distinct Aryan settlcinente 
would become the centre of a new group of castes^ 

In their isolation, tho members of each little band 
claiming Aryan descent would draw closer the bonds of 
elmiBhipp and though of mixed blood would become prouder 
Aryans, and greater sticklers for excluaiveDcss than their 
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stay-ot-home kiDdred. And wa fiad ihh vary pecuJmrity 
to-day. Faaatieal nespeet for the ob^rvant^ of caste 
regulations docs iiot exist in an ecjimJ degree Ihroughout 
IndifL There is, aa luight have beau expected, no ii»ifoniiity 
in this respect, aince the mdal iHsculiarities, the political 
htatory, and the prevailing conditioim of life tire extreiuely 
diasituilar in Lha dilTerant comitries wbkb constitute the 
aub-coatinent whidi we designate India; but at the same 
time more kxity in certain points is observable in Aryan 
centres, the Punjab for example, tlmn woidd be tolerated in 
the more remote provmoes of Madraa and Bongai, where 
the Aryan element is prescut m the Brahman caste alone. 

However great may have beea the martial and poUtical 
anecesaes of the Ar;)-!™ in the extensiYe redone south cl 
the HimAlayos, they are probably credited with more than 
they achieved; an idea which derives support from the 
absence from India pf slavery of the kind conquerors have 
not unoooimotily imposed upon the peoples they have 
snbdned, 

Tlie ethnolcgical facts at our oouiinaDd ehow alaarly 
that the Aryans were not able to destroy or even displace 
the Dm vidian and other mcca, which probably formed the 
bulk of the populatiDn of the lands they invaded. To this 
day the Dravidian retains a very conspicuoiie and important 
place amongst the rsces of India, either in a pure state 
or mingled with tiie Aryans, Scythiaoe, and MongoliaDs. 
Towards the south and cast of the peninsula is the sti-ong- 
hold of the DravidianSi whilst the inEuenec of Aryan 
blood is most marked in Koshnur^ the Punjab^ and 
putana, andj in a leas degreep In tlie territory now known 
os the United Proviiiecs. 

Aooordmg to the ethnologioal map wldoh oocomponi^ 
the latest Indian Ceustie Report, the Indo-Aryan race 
lias not even a prepondemtiiig place in modern India, 
its ethnic influence being, an alr^dy stated, c>aiiSned to 
Kashmir, the Punjab, Rajputana, and the Uuilcd Provincea. 
Yet even wbere the popuikHon is non-^Aiyan the Brahmani- 
eal religion is honour^, and BrabnuLns hold the bighcet 
place in the social scale^ It has to be noted, however, that 
the Brahmans in non-Aryan centres, though they nsmlly 
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exliibiti Aryan cimmcbeiietica, in Eome belong^ un* 

doabtedly to the abongind et-ock, MongolLuia in 
Aasriro, and Drayidjai^i^ in iradm&,' 

If wo turn our attention from tho Brahmana to tlie 
TeligLon o^aoeiated with them, wo find that the Hindu 
rehgion and the goda worshipped are by no means Ldontioal 
over Indio. Hinduism azi wo End it to-day ia a oongodea 
of njatiy and vorioujs mdigenoiiB cnita, supplied with suitable 
mytlis and leg]etid$ deatgiied to link each with tho others 
in some more or lesai direct way. HinduiEfii everywhere 
retjnirea veneration of the cow^supparta the caste syetem, 
and assigns the highest place in the body politic to 
the hereditary Braltman priesthood. Bebiad the local 
Brahmanical cults wc liavo abackgroond of Pantheism, with 
belief in remcamations and the doctrine of K^trtna, this latter 
being unknown to the fndo-Ar}^anfi of the Vedic age. How 
these momentous doctrines were evolvKl* ifl a question still in 
obscurity. Were they thought out by the Indo-Aryana in 
their new home, or did they find the germs of them already^ 
developed amongst one or other of the more advanced 
Dm vidian races of the South ? Certain it is that the belief La 
reincamationsand Aarw—an eascntifll feature of Hinduism 
as vreU as of Buddhisint JoJuismi and Sikhism—is held by 
rt very largo proportion of tlio world's mhabiunts, not only 
in ludk but far bej'otid its borders. 

Three points in the foregoing statements cal! for special 
consideration: tho romarkable position accorded*to the 
BmhuiauB throughout India even in vast territOTiefi where 
the Aryan race is not ethnically represcutod; the fact 
that Brahmans are not alwa)% of tho Aryan race; and 
that under the common name, Hinduism, am ombrnced 
many very di^rimilAr cidta. 

Now the very exceptional posttiou of the Brahmans is 
a fact ol tho greateat significance, for it suggests that it 
wua the Aryan prieatly caste which mai:le an intellectual 
conquest of lauds where the fighting Aryans never estab¬ 
lished themselves. That the Brahmans by inleimarrying 
with the alien races lost their pure nationality m the 
courao of time need not be doubted; bat the fact that 
* Br# J- N. BbAUteb&ijetip ifiPHlii C^xMla miJ £8, 59, ipd 
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iQ tho Dmvidian and Mongnlc>-Dniviiiiim csonntriefl oE India 
Brabtnans arfl Bojaetimes not of Aryan racs at all is, [ 
bcliove^ due to tbo aBaumplion of the Brahmanic naroe^ with 
ita status and privileges* by non-Arjtins; a eurmise which 
is supported by the casa of the titimcrically insigaiScant 
caste of Amina Kudogaa or Kaverl Cmhmans of Coorg, 
who b^g the indigEnons priesthood devoted to tho 
wotghip of tlie Goddess Ammap have set up Brahmanical 
pretensions^^ To this may be added the case of the 
Bhojakas of Jvalawukhi in the Punjab, who, although 
claiming to belong to the Hindu priesthoodj are believed 
to be descendants of a eemle class conm^ted from of old 
with the famous temple there,* 

The heterogoneily of Hindmeni is to niy mind a result 
of the Bmhman conqued of India. As iDissionaHeSa the 
Brahmans would receive into their fold, as indeed they 
liave been known to do in quite recent timefl, any tribe or 
clan that agreed to accept their spiritual guidance and 
leadership. They would, with rare libemlity, find pkcca 
in the Hindu Pantheon for the gods of the tribes won over 
to Brahtnatikm, and would guarantee the integrity of 
time-hoDOured tribal customs, especially tliose regulating 
marriage. 

By these means the BruhruEitis would facilitate tho 
epread of Brahmunbrn, while securing the allegiance of 
their new disciples^ For the maintenance of the position 
and indue nee of the priestly oitler om their flock, it was of 
the highest importance that their hereditary superiority 
should be acknowledged and upheld. Hothing could pos¬ 
sibly conduce more to that end than the acceptance by the 
people of a divinely eauctioned caste eyetem of w^hich the 
priests should be I'ecogniscd as the unapproachable heads, 
and it would be for these prieets to encourage the formation 
aud perpetuation of such a caste aystem by every means 
at their commands 

Each group of Brahmans succe^fnl in a new territory 
would deaire to exploit the tribes which they hod been 
iiiEtrumental in brining within the pale of ErahuiBnlsni, 

I pr, Johq WdiMn, Aufuiu voK it |i|i. 73, 73^ 

^ rqL If. 1331 
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ttiid to etiijtire that such tribes should belong, os it were, to 
their own particular family for over. Nothing could further 
these objects better ttian that anueaed tribes should becrys* 
tallised, as it were, into distinct groups owning allegiance 
to thoir own apocinl Brtihnians, and separated by aocbl 
barriers from other tribes annexed and exploited by other 
successful Brahman missionaries. 

For tlie better understanding of the situation which I 
have endeavoured to pieture, lot ns imagine that in Europe 
and America all contributions towards Foreign Christian 
Missions ceased; so that the misaionaries abroad in Asia 
and Africa would have no peenniary or other support from 
home. 

The Christian missionariefl in India, faithful to their 
labour of love, would, we may presume, continue to live in 
the land of their adoption, for the good of that land; 
but notwithstanding tlieir unsellishness tliey iivouid be 
driven to make what living they coidd out of the generoaity 
of their several flocks. Now these flocks, though all pro¬ 
fessing Christianity, would belong to distinct and sometimes 
hostile denominations. To ensure their own subsistenoe, 
and that of their children, the inlasionaries of each sect 
would endeavour, even more than they do at present, to 
keep their respective Hocks unooutaminated by inter- 
mariiage or intercouJBc with the imconvertol, and they 
wfjuld strenuously guard their spiritual cliildren from 
adopting the dangerous opinions and objectiomble prac¬ 
tices of other Christian sects. Common prudence would 
dictate these feelings, and self-interest, coupled with paternal 
solicitude, wovild suggest to each missionary group the 
desirability of nmkhig their spiritual calling hereditary. 
Cut oBT from the home land, the Christian missionaries of 
alien race wouhl, under the imagined conditions, doubtless 
form a distinctive eaatt Loft to tlieir own resources, 
itwontrolted htf ft aiUral oidAftrily, they would soon leam 
for their own advantage to relax the ndes for the adniUsbft 
of converts to tlieir fold, and many customa and even belters 
would then be tolerated and oven accepted, which nudor 
existing circumstances are rigorously excluded. 

Now to my thinking the position of the Brahman 
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i]iia 9 iODari€« in Uie midst nf tlie aborigines of Ursvidian 
atoclc was in Wfliiy respects analogous to that of the 
Christian inUMonaries in the hj'pothetical eitiiation in which 
I haw just enviaaged them. 

Imitation on the part of tlic Dravidian tribes, clans, or 
groups of families won over to BrahmnnUtn would facili¬ 
tate the establishment of the clan or caste system, os the 
nborigincB would naturally adopt the customs and more 
especially the prejudiocB of their spiritual gnidea, and strive 
to lit into the new system sneb endogamoua or other 
marriage rules as obtained amongst themselves Even tonilay 
this proceiBB of transformation and the origination of caste 
is going on, especially in the enstem parts of India, and 
ought to be taken into aocount 

Of iiuitation, wbicli in such casea is bo powerful an agent 
in tlie moulding of habits and cuetoms, we see something 
in the contemporary doinp of native Christians, who are 
developing a marked tendency to adopt the manners and 
cB[»ccialty the prejudices of their European niodeia. 

Some esates probably originated in oJTshoot immigrant 
bands being entirely out off from coumiuiiication irith the 
parent stock or other biancboe of the family. Unable to 
preserve the purity of their blood, language, or religion, such 
bauds would in their isoUtiou form eirclusivc communities 
of their own, falling aa ufliial into occupational groups. 

From the jartiqulart which 1 liave placed before the 
reader, it would appear tlmt the geueeis and evolution of 
llie diverse castes which now exist in India, or have existed 
in times post, are due not to one, but to a multiplicity of 
different, subtle, and ooncurreut causes, some too illusive to 
be ascertained or gauged. But on tlie other hand there atv: 
undoubtedly a few of those causes so fiindamenlal and of 
such general application tlml their influence mid effect can 
be el^rly traced throughout the long history of caste 
development. Xalionality is one of these, for it cannot, I 
think, be questioned tliat a number of the different Ifiiidii 
castes originated, in all iirobability, in tlic firat inslance 
from distinct if minor nationalities, tribes, or clane, having 
their own customs and psychological characteristics. Borne 
local castes are obviously aggregations of families liaving a 
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cotuuioD heroditftry occupation or trade s while other vuetea 
Lave undoubtedly aiisen from religious (sectarian) schisms. 

Mr, Bisle/s view that caste in India has tui ethnic basis 
and arose out of conDicls between white and black races in 
the olden titue, is to my mind subeUmtially correct ^ but I 
believe that what 1 have urged regarding the deliberate aiid 
consetuua action of Uie hereditary Brahuianic priesthood, in 
promoting and oonaolidating the caste system for the en* 
hancement of tlmir own power and pecnnUiy advantage, is 
as imporlaitt a factor in the case as any other, and is indeed 
the vital peculiarity of the Hindu caste system, while giving 
it a <^iisai-Te]igious dignity. Biuhnaans wherever they went 
amongst the aborigines (lai'/iud the jJ/sf ptaa fa toeieilf by 
virtue of caste, and in so doing had necesflarily, for the 
maintenance of their own pretensions, to build up or 
cnoouiage the growth of a social ayatem in which caste 
shoidd be the fundamental feature. Only in a recognised 
casta system could their pretensions be treated witir defet- 
euce. Much religious and ritualistic latitude hod to be 
conoeded in order to secure and maintain the Bmltmanic 
oscuudaucy, especiully in places 6ir removed from the Aryan 
homeland' and it is, t believe, to this enforced tolenuice 
of local cults, and the alisoacc of any antral authority, tluit 
the great diveraity of religions embraced under llindutsm 
is attributable. 
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Section VL—OuU wiUi t« tis [•olUIc^ aiid 

Kciaaiaio JupKti tail SU jntiablo nttuni, 

G ONTRA&TlNCr aristocracies with deiaocracics. 
Dr. Jobu Beattie Crozicri in liis book CivilUii* 
tion atuf Proffrest, luokcs certain leuiaikB 
bearing upon the Iin.tiaa caste system whicii 
as they represent the ordinary European 
news on the matter may proOtably detain 
ns a moment 

'■ Besides in democracies/’ snys Dr, Crozier, " where 
the least possible restTaJnt is pat on freedom of action, 
only such rcstmintfl are put on freedom or expi^ioit 
of thought as are indispenaable for common morality; 
whereas, In ei^tocracies, besides these restraints, there 
is the mote minute and circumstantial pressure, imposed 
on each indlvidital, by a host of unwritten customs^ 
prejudices, sentiments, and traditions. Take India and 
America os examples j. one, of the most rigid of nil 
forms of aristocracy, thot of caste; the other, of the 
purest and most advanced of democracies; and what 
do we find f In India, the tyranny of custom, opinion, 
and mode of life is so great, that tlie slightest infringe¬ 
ment is followed by a loss of caste, and the loss of 
caste is tantamount to a seuteuce of execution; and, 
from old habit and custom, this tyranny is worn so 
easily and smoothly tliat men walk about to all out¬ 
ward appearance as if they were really free. But in 
America freedom of thought and sentiment is so com¬ 
plete, that you have the spectacle, hitherto unknown, 
of Catholics and Protestants, Atliebts and Mormons, 
Frcelovera, Shakers, and Quakers all living quietly side 
by side in peaeefid toleration ; and the sense of liberty 
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so aciito, tbiit Lhe fllighto£(t r^tmint gulb ihe spirit 
and raises aloud I he cry of tyranny and oppression, 
which the cflfete ariatoci'aciea hearing from a distance 
regard with secret satisfaction sa the forerminer of 
dismptioQ snd ruin." ^ 

With what feelings the elTate aristocracies" may i^rd 
American protests agamst the slightest restraint imposed 
by authority does not concern me, hut 1 feel strongly tliat 
the contrast which Dr Grower has inatituted, in the above- 
quoted extract, between America" which 1 preamne means 
the United Slates, and India, is extremely infciidbcitis. for 
whatever may be the "freodoiu of thought and sentimeat” 
enjoyed at the present lime in the United States, quite 
aa much "freedom of thought and sentiment*' as regaida 
philosophical and religious matters ia now and has always 
been enjoyed in caste-ridden India, where for agee the 
greatest \'aricty of secta and of religions also—not exclud¬ 
ing variotia forms of Chrtotianity—have existed pKioefullyp 
even as they do at the present time* while many practices, 
polygamy for example—fully sanctioned by the Old Testa¬ 
ment—are recognised as kwlul in India, though not toler¬ 
ated in free America, where the Moimons have been forced 
to give it up. Again, it is an tuideniable fact (as ehown in a 
previous section) that in the United States caste prejudices 
on the part of the wJute races arising out of induetrial com¬ 
petition between tliem and the black and yellow races are 
even more couspicuous, vehement, intolerant, and mimical 
to true liberty and equality than they ore in India even 
under foreign rule. Further* Dr. Croricr’s idcCp wldch 
appears to be a very common one, that the slightest infringe¬ 
ment of caste cuatotii;^ in India is visited with loss of castCp 
which " is tantamount to a sentence of execution ” is, as w e 
have already seen, ahaolutcly incorrect. Permanent Iobs of 
caste is nn mhlction of ran occurrence, and, though 
socially a very serious trouble, it does not, os 1 shall presently 
show, involve under British rule the loss or impairment of 
any civil or legal righLs. Looking at all the facte without 
prejudice I am mclined to hold tliat a larger proportion of 
men and women lose their places irreparably in the ranks 

^ Cirittsaiim aitil 11 SSSy. ppu 3S|. 
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of Western than of Hindu society, because amongst the 
Hindus there are prescribed methods—suitable religious 
ceremouies, purificatory ritee> and reparation — by which 
lost atatua might ha regained, whereas no such authoritative 
or recoguised provision is made for the rehabilitation of the 
offender agaip^t society in the West 

The cool aaaumptioa of freedom from petty prejudices 
and from the tyranny of custom which Westerns commonly 
make in their supercilious criticisms of Orieutal social and 
religious life would be amusing were it not grossly inaceumie 
and needlessly ofieusive. The tyraimy of custom is not 
peculiar to India or to the Enst. Occidental or Orieulal, 
each baa his own more or less niiuule and rigid rules for 
the conduct of domestic life, the regLilation of social inter- 
eoursCt modes of eating and drinking, and the ordering of 
oSiaial fuuotbua. Each has his own canons with respect 
to dresa, behaviour^ etiquette, and honour^ far more com* 
plicated perhaps m the West thau in the East, But the 
Westeru, wIiUo conforming docilely, even slavishly, to the 
conventions which govern private and official interoonrsc 
at home, contemplates with raised eyebrows the dreadful 
burden which the Eastern bears uumurmurijigly. But the 
Asiatic's biirdeu is in ordinary life no heavier than hie owii; 
only it is different. That is all [ 

Amongst the more imporbaut foieea now at vrork in 
detemiinUig the future of the caste system is the British 
CJovemment in India, who$o attitude in this matter deserves 
attention. As a rule, the British Indian GovemmeDt ignores 
and thereby discourages all caste distinetiona, aud by 
placing all India us upon n legal equality deeliiieaf no donht 
rightly, to eoncecle any special prmleges to men of the 
auperior castes in their relatioua with their fellow-countly- 
lueiL It has further by law deliberately undermined the 
coercive power of caste as a recognised it^al institutioti^ for 
Act XXI. of 1850 rules os foBowet— 

" So much of any law or usage now in force withu:i 
the territories of the East India Company as indicts 
DU any person forfeiture of rights and property, or 
may be held in any way to iin^ir or affect any right 
of inheritance by reason of his or her having been 
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excluded from the commumon of any religiou or bebig 
deprived of caste, sliall cease to bo enforced as law m 
the Courts of tlio East lodU Cotapany and in the 
Courts established by Royal Charter within the said 
temtorieH.^'* 

Ill other wortls, uo man, whatever be his ohences against 
hifl caste, sball, on account of merely sach ofTeiices, sufTer 
any forfeiture of rights or property, even after being expellcfl 
from the society of hii caste-feUowa. That the law in 
question lias serioiisly weakened the power previously 
enjoyed by both Hinduism and Ifllam for the ientraining 
or punlsliiiig of nposlasy is obvious. Tins |?oint bas been 
acknowledge, discnsaod, and justified by that well-known 
Jtudst Sir James Fit^janies StephcaJ 

This attitude of the ^laiamount authority towmils the 
ancient caste r^piktioiiSp due though it be to a untuml 
want of sympathy with Hindu idealSp may |>oesibly liiave 
proved acceptable to some sections of the lowest castes of 
the commtuiity. By the rest it has l>eeii ordinarily accepted 
and endure^l with the meekness which is chameteristie of 
the Hindus; but beneath the calm exterior of patient 
acquiescence there may always be found a sciisttivencas 
not far removed from suppressed irritation, and occsflionally 
some positive act of culpable ofticUl igaot^noe or high¬ 
handedness has BO outraged the doep'^ted casta prejudices 
of a section, or it may be of the entire Hindu conitnunity* 
that the resentment aroused by it line had deplomble 
rcsulta. It would not be difiicult to cull from the recorils 
of the past many examples to iUustrate this statement; 
but it will suffice to take only the most startling instance 
nf all, the great Sepoy revolt of 1857-58, wiit large in blood¬ 
stained cliaiactera across the pages of Indian history. 

Although this ie not the place for a di^ussion of the 
iiisny cauees which led to that great upheaval, such as 
inteiderence with immemorial religious customs and breaches 
of pobticsl faith on the part of the British in India, I may 
be permitted to state my conviction that the Mutiny would 
never have attained tlic fotmidablo proportions it did hod 

1 ninTer I^rd ehipUr viiL vdL or Sir 

\\r W. Hyjiter i Eati ^ Ma^jo 
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It not been for the €^^wus crimviul /oH^ which led 
to the cartridges issued to tiw Sepoys from the Gcvertimeiit 
manufs^toriefi being greased with the fat of both com 
ajid pigs, lh^ formeT abhorred by all Hindus on account of 
their veneration of the cow, the latter repugnant to aii 
Muhammadans because of its itnpurlty and comlemmtiou 
by their Prophet 

For the compreheusion of the matter it is necesaary to 
bear in mind iliat the muskete for which the cartridges 
were supplied were oU mu^/JeJouders, that the cartridge 
cose, which held the gunpowder and buliat in two compart- 
niantSj was aiinply made of etrong pjiper (known, for tliia 
very reason, ss eurtrid^e paper) well greoBod to exclude 
damp from the gunpowder. The military i-cgulatione 
required tlml the papier over the gunpowder end of the 
cartridge should be hitiin of by tbe Sepoy before insertitig 
ibe Cartridge into the tuui^le of the bomh in order that 
the powder might be set free to run down to the nipple 
Qxed at the lower end. The bullet with the paper caeOj of 
course, descended on top of the gunpowder, and both were 
driven home with the tainn;>d. Thus every Sepoy was 
forced, eaeh time he loaded hb musket, not only to ImiuUe, 
but actually to introduce into bis mouth the fat of both 
kine and swine. 

Now although the tendency of tbe caste system ia 
undoubtedly to break up the body politic into more or leaa 
discordant communitjeSp tlscro ia yet one deep-sested religious 
sentimsnt common to all Hindu castes alike, and that is 
profound^ uurcoecning veneration of the cow as a eacred 
auima], with the coticequont horror of intrcxliiclng beef into 
the mouth in any form, and. strange to say, it was this one 
univerml caste prejudice wliich was con temp tuoiisly out¬ 
raged by the gr^ed cartridges issued to the Sepoys, emongat 
whom were serving a tiiunber of BrsJimons. 

Some, I am aware, dbctedit the story of the greased 
cartridges; but eince the momentons day a of X 857-68, 
which I passed in Calcutta^ I have myself had no doubt 
about the matter, and was, therefore, not surprised to read 
the following in Lord Roberts* important book, 

VearA ilk firdia ; 
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^ The tecent reaearches ot Mr- Farreat in the records 
ol the Government of Indb prove that the lubricating 
mixture used in ptepa.riiJg the c&rtridi^ was acttiflliy 
compQ^ of the abjectiotmhle ingredients, cow'b fat 
and lard p and that inercdible disre^d of the aoldiera' 
religions prejudicea was displayed in the maniifactiire 
of these cartridges. When the SepojTa complained that 
to bite them would deatroy their oaatep they were 
Boleinnly assured by their oflicerfl tliat they had been 
greased with a perfectly unobjectionable mixture. The 
officers^ understaudingp as all who have come in contact 
with natives are supposed to imdenstajidp their intense 
abhorrence of tonohing the flesh or fat of the escred 
cow or the unclean pig^^ did not believe it possible 
that the anthoiitica have been m regardlesB of 

the Sepoya' feelingH as to have allowed it to be naeil 
iti preparing their sniniunitioii ■ theyt therefore, matte 
this statement in perfect gocni fuitli. But nothing was 
easier than for the men belonging to the regiments 
<|uartei^ near Calcutta to ascertain^ from the low- 
caste native workmen employed in nianofacturiug 
the cartridges at tho Fort-William atonal, that the 
assuTunces of their oSicers were not in accordance with 
facts, and they were thus prepared to credit tho fables 
wtiich the sedition-mongera so sedulously spread abrostl. 
to tho offoot that the Governincut they sensed and the 
offloera who commanded thein had entered mto a 
deliberate conspiracy to undenuine their religiocL"^ 


After wliat bos been slated in previous soolions of this 
paj>er in respect to the pollution whieli a Hindu sufTers 
from even involuntary coutoct with forbidden \isndSp it is 
unnecessary to enlargo upon the feelings of burning resent- 
nieat and fanatical hatred which would be kindled in tlie 
breast of any Sepoy at finding tliat. by what would aeein 
to him to be the deliberate act of the constituted authorities, 
he was being daily subjected to a process of defilement 
which^ while degrading him in his owu estimation, rendered 
Idm unfit to hold personal intercourse even with his own 
kindred and friends in bis native village* whence he had 
willingly come forth to fight for nileis who. withont 
provocation on hie part» treated him and liie religious 

* Latd BobritB* IVarriji viil L Ji]ir 451 md 433, 
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ifCrupleB with inimeasurabk ooutempt. Wlio can woBder 
&t tbe result ? 

The events just diacuseed abow dearly tliat caate in liidb 
left political force to be nskooed with; but I would direct 
attention to the fact tbnt tbe cirenmetaucee connected 
with the case of the greueed eurtrygee are ao very e^tm- 
ordiimry and exceptiounl, that the recnxreDce of anyttiLug 
even remotely resembling them ia highly improbable. Tlie 
general effect of the cnate aj'etem ties been to subdivide 
the nation into so many distmet and independeot, often 
aoiipaihetic social groups, that vigorous and suetaineit 
combined action for any great common object has been 
rendcTOil extremely difbcult, except in the very lare coses 
wliiire the caste system itself seemed to be ciidangoretl or 
caste feeling cruelly outragetl. On the other hand, the 
pi-ide ami exclusivene&s of ca$U}—not dependent on wealth 
or worldly position, but on on inalienable birthright—may 
Itavc kept the Hindus during many centuries of foreign 
dominion from sinking to the dead level of serfdom; and 
it is ijuitc conceivable, imleed not at all improbable, that 
tlic various caste organisations controlled by recogniseti 
caste leaders may be employed roost elTectively for special 
jiolilical ends, especially as already certain Important castes 
hold regular congresses and conferences of their own. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that liviug always vrithiu 
nod for the caste, with little interest beyond it, has hitherto 
tended to circumscribe eac]:i Hindu’s outlook to such a 
degree that the idea of nationolily is not natural to bis 
understanding nor the seoUment of patriotism to his hearts 
Mr* Oscar Browning a cultured inipressiouiat, “ thinking 
imperially,'’ says in a recent book; 

“My visit to India persuoded me to tolerate purdah 
and to have an sdiairutiou for caste, and I ebould be sorry 
to hear cither of them had been overtbrowiL” ’ 

Tea, and many another imperiaUst would, no doubt, bo 
Sony to see the caste system die out in India, for such a 
change would inevitably add very coneiderably indeed to 
the task of governing and retaining England's iraroenee 
Empire in the East. 

‘ frnprtmon* cf indiam p. SSC, 
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Besides tlie political there are other aapccis of the 
Hindu caste syeteiu which call for ottentiem. Considered 
frojo the indufitrial point of vioWfthe Indian trade castes, 
though dilferiug in many respects from the trades guilds 
of mediicval Europe, have played the iKirt of such guilds 
in respect to the Indian handienifte, and helped the pre¬ 
servation of ancient arts in no sniall degree, and to-<lay the 
value of the Indian caste as a ah^petaiive socvly in /nil 
imrktjiff order hn* been 60 far rccegoified that the oflicial 
Uegistror of Co-operative Credit Societies in the Uniteil 
Provinces recently eu^eated that the caatc should bo 
made the unit of ooHiperation.^ 

Viewed from tlie ethical standpoint, we are bound to 
allow tluit the oi^sation of the Hindu castes and siib- 
cafites of closely aUied family groups has proved an eflcctive 
agency for the suppression of iiamoTality and vice. Tliut 
it has been very useful in the support and relief of the 
destitute poor is equally undentahle. In connection with 
this latter point I would wake a passing reference to what 
wnssald, not long ago, by Mr. J. D. Bees at a meeting of 
the .Society of Arts, to the elfcct that there was a larger 
proportion of people in receipt of relief at the expense of 
Che State in Englajid, in a normal year, than there was in 
India during the height of tlie {recent) famine.* To obviate 
uiiv misunderstanding of the significance of this statement, 
and to place it in its proper light, it should bo addcfl that 
there are no poor rates for the support of jumpere in India. 
If such rates were availablo, I should not like to predict 
wliet the result would be. 

Tutuing to quite another aspect of the caste sysleiii, 
it may be noted that by it has been kept alive for ages 
iho doctrine of the dignity of the hereditary priesthood, 
and incidentally of leamij^ as rapreseuted by that privili^ed 
class. Caata, through its stubborn conservatism, Itas prob¬ 
ably been the most eHioient practical means of aafeparding 
Hinduism and nuuntaining iU principles, traditions, and 
customs against religious relonucre within its own body, 
jiiitl also against the aggiTeasions of alien religions, being, 

^ JottrmJ a/ Nft. 2, IDOS^ 

^ ^ thi ^ Atiti MaicL 
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B3 tbo licv. Dr, John 'WiUoiij of Eoinbiiyf wrote, " the grand 
ohetncle to the triumph of the Goepel of Peace in India "; 
beoaose, aa a recent writer quaintly puts it, the keen 
Hindu mind perceives that " Redemption must mean loee 
of caste,”! 

Confieqnently, and very naturally, the Hindu caste 
system has incaired the unqualiQ^ condemnation of 
GhrUtian miseionaties, and of all who are interested in the 
Chriatianisation of India. And. without doubt, the inter¬ 
relation between eaato and the foundations of Hinduism 
is both intimate and peculiar. 

W e may not know how or when certain hymns were 
written or incotporated with the mored books of the Hindus, 
but it is none the lees undeniable (vide page 60) that the 
advocates of the caste system can now appeal for support 
to the earliest of the Hindu Soripturea, the Vedas themselves, 
as regards the eatablishment of the four great vamm. Hence 
if the Vedas were to be giveu up, caste would lose its 
earliest recorded sanction; but who would expect the 
privileged hereditary castes to resign their advantages? 
Therefore while these advantagea are worth fighting for, 
tlie sanctity and authority of the Vedaa and the ScriptuteJ 
based upon them will be strenuously tnamtained. 

However, under the pressure of the new ixilitical 
iiud commomial oonditiotie, a change ia coniliig over tho 
spirit of Indiiu Tiie worship of wealth is aflecting the 
Indian in a strikmg degree, " It is depriving us," said a 
young Hindu to me, "of our Brahmaua, ivho now rush into 
eccular eniployment as the only means of obtaining tho 
respect to which they have been accustomed." 

As the British Government haa honours only for 
tlie well-to-do, a desire for the [wssession of wealth is 
assuming a larger and larger place in the Indian 
raiud, although it is, I uuderatand. stiU true that in 
Indian eocicty at social gatherings members of tlie same 
caste sit together, high and low, rich and poor alike, 
without too invidious distinctions, and that an indigeiit 
memlier of the clan may still be liandetl tlie hookah from 

' iaiyWiliOD-Csniiiiihjel, ifittfm tt'<frkiRSi>uatn* 

India, p. 
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l!ie lipe of the prosperous urik But it may be aafely 
predicted that respect for poverty and Brah^ut Vidp^ 
amongst this people will rapidly disappear, stimulated 
by Western example, the worship of Mammon takes a 
stronger hold opon him. 

Amongst the forces inimical to caate at the present 
time are the railways^ which under Britiah management 
do not show any favour to that institution. Proaimouoiis 
travelling now pre%iii]s throughout the eotintry, and, every' 
day in the y^r, haudreds of thousands of sit in 

contact with Sudms, outcasts, and Mteechag on the levelling 
henches of the railway ears, conyeuientlj cloaing their eyes 
to the terrible cantammation which ench contiguity involvcsp 
or else enduring as best they can the really considerable 
hardships to which they are exposed.^ Whether promiscuous 
railway travelling will in the long-mu aBbct Hinduism itaelf 
we may well doubtp but it must lead to a relaxation or a 
more liberal interpretation of tbo stringent rules of the 
caate systcni as regards the speciHo issue of the con¬ 
taminating elTect of ooutaot with men of inferior castea, 
and non-Hindus, We may trust the astute Brahnmns to 
find a way of roconciling cDnvenieuce with duty in tins 
matter. 

like the railways, pubhe hospit4vls and jaik are institu¬ 
tions whichj in their way, are mimical to the caste system, 
us williiu their walls the claims of mste are doliberately 
ignoredp sometiinoSp I believe, more than ignored* In 
schoola and colleges Loo, persons of all castesp except the 
loweat, and of di fib rent religions sit together in the sanm 
classrooms, join in the same games on the playground, and 
often reside in Ifae boardingdionses attached to some of 
these seminaries^ 

' A eAD[J« ofyurs At a imlilic tuectUig, in Bciagii![>n>, a FasiISi 
dijeusud ibo tue«b^£il[M]«A bj BniiinjiQt wkitb 

ErAl^AUidg an rAilirAyH^ TUb rkiadit Htated Ilut UtAlmiAnr qRliku iha 
Other would not eat iq c&n or drink vtaUit wheq Ui«Tt Wera 

preseqt mm n( OulteHL CoilVXiqeDtIjr t!l» Brilininu lied to atarre 

diinog Uif) joaruay. The ouoorfty of the BrAhtoiuii timroHefl In thlid-c1u« 

Aiid tidx oonditicni vai the inora ftiiHnNe u th«y bvl tu m{s with 
uucloAH poopic. Whet he WAutoii wu the i^roi^tiiDu of iiejtArAte cmti tar the 
uh of UfAhquji peasKigflTi, ia litd l-jug been j^Tided for Kiiro[%tuf And 
EiLTiuujLe UmTelling thifii doao. 
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There ie in the Sepoy amiy ix tningling of differeab castea, 
at any mU* during, the performance of military duties, and 
many minor prejudices no doubt gat rubbed away by daily 
association with other tlian caaEc matea} and tlie more bo 
when, as eommdcB m arma, common dang^ and death itself 
are faced by them together. 

Eveiy yeai^ hundreds of Indian gentlemen visit Europe 
for purposes of study or mere pleasure, and in doing go 
wittingly transgTess a well-e&tabliahcd caste rule prohibiting 
Hindus from crossing the ocaan or^ hidee^h any of the 
t>oiindarire of India. Wliile abroad thcee gantlemeu lling 
to the winds many of the oberiahed prejudice of the caste 
By stem in which they have been reared, and although when 
they rclnm home these after p^ification, 

resume the obligations of the system, it can never be to 
them what it once wasL^ If, however, in this connection 
I should be expected to etota that with the spreiid of 
Eoglish education the caste system will disappearr I must 
say I am by no means prepared bo go so fjar, for I have 
known niany Indian gentlemen, highly educated and bolding 
very good positions in State departnieuts, who were in no¬ 
wise nnxioiiB to free themselves or their children from the 
restrain la of the caste system, and it does not Beem to me 
that educHlion alone will effect the great thinga wtiich are 
expected of iL 

Hindu Governments always did uphold caste distinetiona 
ami caste privileges, and when practicable they do so now, 
as in NejMil. But imdcr British rule it Is quite difTeretitr 
and able and worthy men of inferior caste rise to official 
posiUonB in which they Imvo men of higher castes under 
their orders. Such eucccssfid men, and their caste brethren 
alsOp naturally belittle the pretcudons of the superior csisLea. 
and even scoff at the presumptuous elaima of tlm Brahmana* 
I have mjBclf known them to do ao. 

Then the admiutstration of justice in India under its 

SoiiiH nf tliii rcomi icodm y^ty icvcre m]hii 

CTtffi [Ilf UA. ' ^ cotziDiErni^D it nisiutnieed , . p Ia lie 

hfId wiUi * ptnou whQ 1u« |m&«1 Uio tHi in a m^Iik evoti moiigli lie fdAV 
Sate pefferiEitHi lEitiAtiffl for It, adiI, tJiErrf<nrv, eoimHiyion vritli sneh ■ fifFsoEi 
in Uiij yw^ u nitiiEjj«isible."-DT. Wibwa, CojiU, toL i 

403 mmi 40&. 
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British rulets, with its reeognition of the rights of the 
indiviiluii] irrespective of lila caate or may tend 

to weAken the caste sentimeiit hy ewdcening aepitationa 
amongst the inferior castes. 

In the Eonmn Empire the law did much negativelj to 
break down the walls of Beparatiott between Greek and 
Barbarinn, Jew and Gentile^ patrician and plebekn, master 
and slave,^' ^ And there is not the slightest doubt that the 
pretensions of the supertor castes will under the present 
r/ffiiiu he mors and more discredited^ and the artidciaL 
barriers hetweou caste and casta get gradiiaUj demolished. 
Tims indirectly and utuntentionally, but none the less 
surely, does Briliab rule in India, by its dificonragement of 
the caste ^Btomp foster the growth ol the national sentiment 
amongst tho people. 

Under the mdaenceof the many causes I have alluded 
to, and no doubt many others which are lesa obviona, there 
has become apparent witldu the post twenty or thirty years 
a marked dlaeateem of the rigid caste system in Indian at 
any rate in the ordinary talk of many educated Hindus. 
Contempt for an old-world system is too often in itself 
an indirect olnim to enlightenment and emancipation from 
ignorant prejudices; but, before allowitig credit in this case 
for such enlighteumentp it should he remembered that the 
contemnere of the old system are frequently men of quite 
inferior caste, outside the pale of the twice-boms, and that 
tlMjre may poasibly be some measure of truth in the state¬ 
ment made hy Mr^ Shoshee Chunder Dutt that a ^ love of 
food and drink proscribed by the Shostras and a morbid 
craving for proroUcuons intercourse with females of all 
orders/' are mamly reaponsibie for tbo hoetUity to the 
caste system prevailing at the present time, 

If we reel'd the caste syatem from the point of view 
ol the still induentiaJ Brnbrnans, it is evident that with 
individual exeeptioua they will very naturally cling all the 
more, with outraged pride, to the hereditary importanec 
derivable from their dominant and enviable place in that 
ancient time-honoured institution of their native Land, 
and the end of the content between the old forces 
^ Ciird, Tlf vol L p, lA. 
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and the pew ia not yet^ aad certidxtly not witbia 
sight. 

But though the eyetem may not be ofaeoleseent^ it ia, 
na I have bemg assaiJed at the present time by 

so many diMntegratiiig foroeSp that alianges are Inevitable, 
and, in my opmiop^ many conce^ons for [adlitatkg sodal 
iptorcouree between the difTerent castes and even between 
Hindufl and non-Hindiis may be looked for, oven in the near 
faUite; bat. op the otliee band, the recognised timo-bopoured 
limitations with respect to the ephere within which marriage 
may bo contracted—that most essential feature of Indian 
caste—willp I think, be more endaiing aod prove, for a long 
time to comop almost unassailable by cither pn^gressivea or 
rcfoTOicm. 
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to the aggressive 
forces confronting 
it by repeated 
ontfaurets of 
religious entbtisi- 
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own borders* coodiicted by Hindu reformers of many 
typea. 

Of the Beets which this war of creeda has called into 
being in the fertile religions soil of Hindu India, the Bmhmn 
Samaj (written also Bmhmo Samaj and Brohino Somnj) is 
one which mU repay etndy, for its history reveals the 
influence of both Islam and Christian ity, and ita develop¬ 
ment the salient mental and moral eharaelerifitice of the 
keen-u^tted^ highly emotional Mongolo-Dravidian atock to 
which the Bengali race belongs, Tndeedj tJie Brahiivni or 
Bmhmo movement dkplaya in a Ldgh degree the preponder¬ 
ating induence of racial psychology on national Mthe. and 
is for this, as well as other reasons, deeorving of the atten^ 
tion of thoughtful mem 

At the preeent time the Brahma eeet» consisting of three 
distinct eeclionSj is a purely theistic one* without any eacred 
book to appeal to and without any miraculous legend us 
evidence of the truth of its faith* or of the doctrinee it 
pmfesses. But it was not always eo- Du ling the seventy- 
live years of its eiistencc the sect has gradtialJy undergone 
a progresflivc development^ passing from a purified form of 
Hinduisiii to its present independent position. In the year 
1774, while Warren Ha&tmge waa atill put^iiing his ani- 
bitious placets of empire in India, Kam Moliun Koy* the 
original founder of the scct^ was born in the quiet little 
village of Baditanagar, in Bcngalp some fifty miles from 
Qilcuttii.^ Hifl parents were high caste, and thoroughly 
artho[!o\ Bmlimaus in easy circumatanceB. In liis birth¬ 
place Kivm Mohim received the ortUnary vilbge-sehool 
education of the day in his mother tongue, nfLer which he 
AV!i3 put to study Bersiam at that time the laugiijige of all 
the civil and criminal courts of the country. Be ahso took 
up Arahic. His progress in all branches of study was very 
rapid, but to ensure a more complete and thorough inaaiery 
of the Persiaa and Arabic languages^ the boy was* at the 
age of twelve years, sent to Putna to eemtinua his education 
under the erudite Moulvia at that salt of Mulianimadau 
learning. Hbaludici at Patna opened up to the inquiring 
mind of Ram ilohnn Roy the theology and philosophy o( 
* G. I^tLudp Misting Brvkma Stmsj. 
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tho Mufiaultuziiia. Tho young atudent took advantage, with 
pmsaiomte ej^rneaap of every eottrcc of knowledge within 
hie reach. Ho unxiouely weighed and considered the con.- 
dieting opinions wliid) caine under his noticOi mid^ while 
Btill a mere hid> was powerfully attracted towards the Sufi ^ 
philosophy and luonothoiatic dcKjtrineBt without^ howeveij 
iHsing led at any time to adopt the Muliammadaii religion, 
againBt which he wrote in later Ufa, objecting strongly to 
the anthropomorphic conception of God w'hich tho Korivn 
encoiii'ftgod. To counteract the tendency of those studlea 
liU jiarenU flont Inin to Benarca^ to learn from ortliodox 
Hindu teaclierg the sacred literature of their SauBkrit 
aucestorBL But Bam Mohun Eoy was already too strongly 
tinctured with monotheistie aentiuients to 1)0 won back io 
idnlatry and the gross Ihininic faith of hia parent^. How- 
overt in the Vedanta rhibsophy^ of the Hindus he foimd^ 
or thought he founds a confirmation of the conclnsions he 
hiul already reached; and at the early age of sixteen he 
wmtOp blit did not pqhlish^ a paper against the idolatrous 
pmcticea of HinduianL 

Tlio hostile attitude he had taken up towards his 
aiicOHtml religion, and the very decided opinions he had 
rorined^ made his position under tho pni'ciital roof anything 
but coLufortabk, and with the consent of Ins parents, he set 
out on n conr^ of travel and viaited many parts of India. 
Most Indian religious refurmers travel extensively, studying 
the local languages, and paying specbl attention to the 
religious tenets and practices of the people. Ihuu Mohun 
Boy even, it is said, advonturoualy crosseci the Himalayas 
and visited Tibet to study the Biiddlilst religion as 
actually existing in that country. In hie twenlieih, some 
say twenty-secondj year, he commouced to learn English^ 
nnd in time acquired a good knowledge of that language. 
When alwut twenty-eight or iwenLy-nine years of age* ho 
published^ In rersian, a book in which, while denouncing 

^ Suri Flulo50|]hj+ Thh sjitum* wlucb b Uut * Miiilfm 4rilipUtif)n of 
ite YckIouLa ckT Rindu pbflwplt^ 4^ iWknui, 

ArL Ih onO iJiAt, UmtomUy mniiiiOddi! itdoEf to tbo Itidijn Tniod. 

^ VedJiuatA Phlloda]ihy+ Oub Cif thn aj^tenu of Tiinda phllo- 

topLy^ vliick ra^y be atyloil Hiudii 'PEAlbebnii 
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polytheism and idolatryp ho uIho boldly objoct<?d to the 
doctmc^ of incomntion and revelation* Stiortly aftor 
the piibhcatioD of thia viork^ llain Mohun Boyp in 1803^ 
entered the Bernice of the Biitiah Governnieut ae n &iib* 
ordinate Revenue official* and in ten yeEirs ^^acquiroti as 
much money as eimbled him to become a Zemindar,^ witti 
an income of ten thousand rupees (equivalent in tho&e 
diiya to at least £1000) a year”- How this money was 
obtained cannot now be knowtij^ but its acquisition enabled 
tiiinp in. the faitiGth year of hifi nge, to give up the publle 
florvicc, putehaao a residence for himself ot Calcutta, and 
settle there in 1814, His easy leisure appears to have 
been devoted to religious studies, to discussions and con¬ 
troversies with Hindus^ ]i[ubammadaDs, and GhristtanSi and 
in agitating for various social reformflj for instance the 
abolition of Sati.^ 

Two years after kittling in CEdcutta ho published in 
English A Tra^iiiion of the Ahridgmejil of the or 

lUseluii&n of alt tk^ VedL After a diligent study of the 
Bible» he brought out in 1819 a book entitled of 

ike Qfiidt io Pco^c a?jd Although this 

work was eminently appreciative of the character and 
teaching of Christp it gave rise to an attack from tha 
missionaries of Serampore, and a controversy followedt in 
the conme of which Ram Moliun Roy studied Greek and 
Hebrew^ the better to stand his ground against hb asBaiianta 
Strange to say. he so far converted his tutor Mv. Adanii 
(hiiTisclf a misBioumy) to liis Own way of thinkingp that that 
gentleman relinquished his spiritual office* Ijccaiue editor of 
the Fulian and was generally know'u in CalcutLa iis 

the second fallen Adam." * 

Tills occurred m 1828* Earn Mohun's controversy witli 

^ L4nil-e4 pro^iriL^tori 

^ J NiMiifrit ^the Sanufj, Uj- fr. S. Leonerdp p. 20. 

* WbAt^viTT credit iMif b« duiD Uh Rarl Minima Raj fijr hU effofti hftTfl 
Iht rite efSAtj Alwllihedj It mtut ba reai^^mtrttrvd th*t in bb cttawle 
Ihia BTtiHl pnkTtica hfl ccFiiat t^p^ln tho Iti&ml iii[;rpoTt of usmj KTij^l^h- 

nmu Id InetiAf «nd th%t Ibo nwittr liiul been dficlally dotuidertd tbo 

Manjuii of m ISO?, |Sm Djt. Z\fe </ mUrnm 

Cany^ pp, 272-255.) 

^ Df* Omtss SmitLp li/c^Dt. AUmnder D»f^ vciL L \u 115 . 
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the advocates oE CIiriatLanity haa its Qwn peeuhnT features. 
Unable to deny the ehortconiinga of Uinduiani, os baaed 
upon the modem text-books of that faith, he took refuge in 
the niyateriouja VcdoSi worka venerable by their antiquity^ 
and aa yet jimlouflly guarded from the eontamimtion of 
Kuropean eye or hand; but there ia reason to believe that 
the llindn controveraialist was bimBelf bat little, if at all, 
acquainted with these writinga of a very remote posh On 
thiB point we have the opinion of Professor Max Mlilleri 
who says: 

^ Now it may sound strange^ hut I feel consdneed ttiat 
Earn Mohiin Roy himself^ when, in bis controvorBiea 
with hia English friends, he fortified himself behind the 
rampart of the Veda, had no idea of what the Voda 
really was,'' 

And again; 

When Earn Mohua Eoy sjieaks of the Ved^, and 
of the Monotbeiam taught by them, he almost invari¬ 
ably loeaiiB the Upanishada not the Brahmanas, not tho 
mantma or hymns of the Vedm Both the Brahmatias 
and the hymns teach a polytheistic, or, mote aocnratelyp 
a benotheistie, hut not a monotbeistic religion; yet 
they form the groat balk of what k called Veda, while 
the Upanisliada form only a kind of appendix." * 

Such tactieSp although unfortunately too common 
amongst polemical writers, can only by a aiiausa of language 
bo held to consist with an honest seeking afler truth, 

Tlie fourteen years that had elapsed since Ram Mnhuu 
Roy settled in Calcutta^ Iiod been fruitful in events calculated 
to produce a lasting impreesion on the ideas of the people 
of India, Not the least of these was the establishment of 
the Hindu College, in January 1817, Much good work had 
been done in that institution in bringing the native mind 
into contact with the treoBiires of European litemture; 
but very stirring times in the intellectual world of native 
society in Calcutta were at hand. To ^farch 1823^ Mr. 
H. L V. Herorio joined the teaching staff of the Hindu 
College^ anil under the bold guidane^e of thia youthful 
Eurasian profe^or, a man of some genius* and a free-thinker* 
* rnfestor Mu Miillcr, Bioi^ruphiml Rini M&hiui "Roy” 
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an enthusiasm of inquiry lusd been rataod viliieii bas 
^Idoiii been equalled. Keen and eager students flocked 
round the young masteTp and unsatLsRed with the ordinary 
hours of study, and the instruction of the dossrooiUp 
followed fdni to lus home, there to renew the diseu^ionsp 
and to probe to their depths the meet eherished dogmas of 
philosophy and religion.^ 

The mtural result of these full and free inquirieg, 
conducted no doubt with more zeal thuu judgment, was a 
widespread scepticism amongst the Hindu students, who 
carried their new ideas into the facnily circle, "The 
convulsion ” anys a Bengali writer, “ caused by Derozio was 
greats It pervaded almost the house of every advanced 
student. Down with Hmduism! Down with orthodoxy I 
was the cry everywhem^"* 

This open and aggressive sceplicisoi of the risiug 
generation created a panic in the heart of orthodox Hindu 
society, which rose up agaiast the new ideas, and suc¬ 
ceeded eventually in getting Derozio removed from his 
place in the Collie* But an important work had already 
been accomplished. Tho vast legioii of European specula¬ 
tion in metaphysics and ethics had been opened out to 
the Calcutta students by Derozio in a manner which probably 
no other Professor of Philosophy in an Indian College 
would have done, and a shock was given to Hinduumi in 
Bengal, the efTccts of which were apparent on all sides. 

Profiting by the disintegrating labonrs of Mr. Derozio. 
Dr, Alexander Duff, the cnthosiaatia Scotch miaeionary, 
made a vigorous, Avell-timed effort at pieeelytising. Olfering* 
with persuasive eloquence, to the young sceptics of the 
Hindu College a refuge from their doubts in the bosom of 
Christianity, he succeeded in attracting into the Chtistiaa 
fold a few of those to whom the condition of doubt was 
intolemhle, or who liad already irretrievably compromiBed 
themselves, and been expelled from Hindu society.* 

^ Mr. DfimiiD'i DDpQQinioa wftli tha Bluda Cdllias Ustnl from 
less to AprU laSL 

*pMry Cbud MEttra, A Sto^phical ShdiA ^ U^vid JTot?. 
|i. m. 

* Bcturecii Aiigust 1S33 Jmd April Duiff nojlfl f^itr RKBTBrti la 

ChjTutimnltj, 
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Al tlib titiiG also the great poIiticBl qucslioiis wliicli 
arose out of the storm oi discui^ici'r^ anii cootroversiGs on 
the Kefonn Bill b^an to toaoh the mild Hiudii the " rights 
of tnaoJ' Thb awakeomg of the Extern mind, under the 
atimulatmg iuHtimLCc of occidental idcaa> nmika im epoch in 
the intellectual hiatorj of India, a mnatssatm deadned to 
lead to the most iinporUnt oonfleqtieno&s, of which as yet 
only the hifiiinings are apparent. 

During the period of speculative femeutution of whioli 
we have been ^^iting, 11am Mohun Eoyp assisted by a few 
friemlfl and diaciplca, founded the Brahma Samaj or Society 
of GotL A suitable house of prayer was opened in 1S30» 
designed for csougregational worEihipp itself an important 
innovation upon Hiodii customs in religion. The service 
ill Liie new theistic church ccinBistcd in the recital of the 
Vedas by twoTelegu BrabmanSp^ the rending of terete from 
the Upanishade, and the expounding of the same in 
Bengali The Samajp thus conitituted^ looked for its 
satictiou^ to certain Hiiulu Scriptures of great antiquity 
and acknowledged authority, and it was at this time 
practically, although an unorthodox* still a Hindu sectp true 
to the alLimpor^mt institution of caste, Indccdp in 
establishing this sect Earn Mohun Hoy profcssctl to be 
loading his countrymen back to the pure, uuoorniptod 
monotheistic religion of their Vedie anoeators; but his 
monotheism, luiscd as it was essentially upon the Vedanta 
philosophy^ was in reality but a disguised rantheism, 
enriched as r^rds its ethics by ideas derived from MmiEm 
and Christian literature and theology. 

At about this period the French travelling naturalist, 
Victor Jaoqnemont, made the acquaintance of Kam 
Mohun Roy at Calcutta, and he devotes several pages of 
his book of travels In India to an appreciative account of 
the reformer's histor}', acquireinentSi and character* As 
M Jacqiiemont wos received on iutumite terms into the 
very best Anglo-Indian society* his opinjons mitunUly 
ruilect the opinions of his hosts, and ore strong evidence of 

1 Tttcgii MklnuJ Brsbioiiiif wm nnp1oj«d beesw there m no 
imsM BfikEuAiiH in la whom tho uer«d tuk evuld properly hi 
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the Ingh esteem in which Earn Mohun Eoy waa held bj 
hifl EngUah contemporaries in Tndis. With regard to liia 
privato life, our French traveller jsava Limt be diepensed in 
chAriUes iho whole of the fortime which lie had inherited 
from Ilia father^ living himself with the strictest economy 
in order that ho might liave the moro to give away.^ 

On the other hand, the impreseion produced on the 
famone French niissionarj, the Abbd J* A. Dubois^ by Kara 
Mohim Hoy wag not at alj favonmble, He formed no high 
opinion cither of hiB learn mg or hie origihalityp eonaidered 
tliat the refomcr's Lalcnts wore ranch overrated, and derided 
his efforts to bring back hm countrymen to the religion of 
their anceators. Especially objectionable did Ram Mohtm 
Roy appear to M. Dubois when, at an entertainment given 
by the reformer to the Spanianls living in Calcuttai he 
made an clabomia epeech^ with reference to tho rceent 
revolution in Spain^ on the advantages of roligioue and 
[>o1iticat freodonn “ In fact,"* says tlie French missionaryj 
" to geo a Brahmin decotated with the irebk cord^ that 
indubitable badge of the most oppresaive and most 
<legrading despotism, turn tho apostle of freedom^ is so 
shocking an anomaly, that persona acquainted with the 
subject will find it difficult to reconcile theniselves to auch 
a contradiction/^^ But this harsh and not quite reasonable 
crilictBm on the port of the good AhW—-nsiially bo very 
fair mindetl —may well be attributed to tlie odium 
thcolo^m arouaed in the niihUmt French hierophant 
by the sight of a hated pricHtly opponent commanding 
public attention and receiving, ns in this respcctfal 
hearing even from Europeans. 

In 1830 the titular Emperor of Delhi, hirasolf a Muslim, 
conferred the title of liajaA upon tho Bengali reformer, and 
induced him to proceed to England on a miesioii to the 
Home Govemraent, deeming, in all probability* that the 
high estimation in which Ram Mohun Roy was held by 
Anglo-Indiaufl marked him out m thn fittest advocate of 
his cun^ in England. 

Of distinguished appearance, agreeable manners, and 

* VicLar j9«t|uotaobl, tonie inmlnrp |ij^, ISS-ISS. 

i Ltitm OT if ChTidtattUy in Imiia, pp, IM, HlS* 
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undoubtedly great ability, Llie envoy Irom tbe ^logul oouit, 
the first Brahtmii who had ever crossed the sea*” * was 
everywhere wartuly welcomed iu England, the more 
cc*nllally, perhaps, beeanee, from his professed admiration of 
Clirifit and Hiw teaching, it was felt tlial he was ono almoat 
perBunded to becetoe a Christian. But Bam Molinn Boy, 
who has boon described hy Profeaaor Sir Slower Williaina 
** OS the first eameat-minded inveatigator of tlio science of 
convpamtivG religion that the world hag protlueecl,”* liad 
done more thnu look into the various religions which 
claim the flll<^dance and sustain the hopes of men^ and 
was by no means a likely convert. 

It ia one thing to avow admiration of the exalte^l 
chnracter and te^lch^ng of Climt, it ia quite another thing 
to subscribe to the dc^irtoj of a parlictdar ChriMuin Churchy 
tindery baptism in order to tr reocit’^d formoltp 

renoiinee one's old faUhj and iiiinir alt the social penaliics 
of aposietsp. And thin unqualified acceptance of specific 
dc^gmoa, together with the public and complete repudiation 
of one^e national religion, is whnt the converaion of a Hindu 
or a ^Muslim to Christianity actually involves. 

Without quest iotiing for a moment the gemiinenesB 
and aincority of the estimation in which the Bengali 
reformer might hold the pure and elevated teaching of 
Christ* it IS probable tliat in tlieir enger desire to regard 
him os a Christian in jlU but open profession of faith, Ids 
kind hosts attached more importance to his words than 
they really deserved. Ilo this as it tuayp Bam Mohim l>!oy 
never embraced the Christmti religion, but dictl in England 
in 1833, a Hindu to the Isstp clinging tenaciously to all 

* “Thp iniTTi enfln diffignlty of thc <^QtATt7tiH that pnrtwJ ift [iroTHl hj 

tht? Tact thikt we> tia unt hr^r iif mnj dllliir llibdw of high I'tsitJug thu 
counEry tlie cli^lh of Rajii Molinn Eny tEblll in 1941 D-r 1912 his fmnU 
D'crarkiunLli TAgorfl c«ino tsk UnglftiHl, And in 194& four Btitire Indun 
medicAl attidctilfl, WMOniJifWliiid hither 1^, llcniy fjfmJiilfO, thti founds of 
the MedioAl CDlJpitfr iu CaliruttA."—Mify OAnvQfcer, The Last Ikt^ in 
Jingtand t/ the Eajoh JUim 9^., 

Notdleu tn idd thml hiindrEdn of lELdiuii ore new 4tiidjdii£ m BnUln, 
Aud tliAt mony IhooMmU of ImdiAua of ill nLnVB^ coAte^ And crtiHii hove 
visitnl En^lond within Iho Uni oo'ronty 

^/mji-Hn/ tif fAa Eatfoi Mi4ttc Jmttnij 108L ArL Jndiui 
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the obBarvauoea and nestrietioua of his cnatCL The Ettjah 
was buriod in Bristol, and a motiument erected by his 
friend and disciple Dwarkanath Tagore marks his last 
resting-place in Arqo’s Valo Cemetery, 

Batn Mohnn Eoy was a keen-witted man of high 
capacityj whose studies had satisfied him that the orthodox 
Hindu syatem was not without defects. In this he was 
not eiqgalar. Keformers like Kabir and Natiak bad lived 
and taught before his days, but Itam Mohnn Boy's work was 
done in the bread light of the uineteentU cenUiiy, and imich 
of it in Btich a fashion as to attract the attention, synipathy, 
and CQUrttenanee ol Europeans, niroiighout his career, 
thoiigh at one time subjected to much social petseention, 
the reformer seems to Imve managed to steer a safe and 
tolerably oorafortablc course. Although he had written 
against Muhaoimodanifim, he was seleotcd ns the envoy of 
the Jlognl Empeior to England; although ha carried on 
a controversy with the Serarapore niissionatiefi, ho eecms 
to have won the confidence of Christians, for wo leam that 
tlie first person the Scotch miasianary Alovander Dull wa.s, 
on his arrival at Culuiilta, advised to Cf<ntjulb about his 
mission, was no other tlurn Earn ilohim Eoy; while by 
hia strict adJierenoe to caate rules, and the obligatory 
cereinoniea of Hinduism, he fully maintained hia claim to 
be regarded as a Hindu to the end of Lis life. In all 
things he ivaa a shrewd man of the world. His clear 
intellect cotdd see that reforms wore urgently called for 
in the Hindu religion and society, and he worked towards 
the desired end, without exposing himself to very serinuH 
risks or jnconvcaience. He took a prominent part in 
agitating for the suppression of Sati, and strongly advocated 
a prectical scientific education for his countrymen, instead 
of the traditioeal Sanskrit Icarniug, which he, in the fulness 
of knowledge, held in no great esteem,' On the whole, 
Earn Mohun Eoy was a man of conspicuous ability and 
much tact, with a rare liberality of sentiuient and a 
practical turn of mind. As the fiiat Indian reformer 
whoso writ! up reflect the Christian bliuence introduced 
from the Weet, he has naturally been dealt with in a kindly 
' I’cirf Cliiud IiUttn, Hie^phy 1/Jhxid Uart. 
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and Bpptedaiive apirit by Eunopean writeia, and baa 
perhapa besD exalted by aatae of them ioto a poaition 
beyond his dei*erlfl. In eatiniatang the originality and 
liberality of his views, it has to be borne in mind that 
some of bis proposed social reforms, for example the pre¬ 
vention of Sati, were probably snggeatod by JjJs European 
friends in high podtion,4ind that Is is religiouH views may 
have owed their catholicity to the gemus of Hinduism, 
Btrengthened perhaps by his familiarity with tlie ideas of 
the French and English scepties of the eighteenth eentniy, 
Bud their eueceaaoriB. 
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SfCTlDN 11.—DvbcJiJri XalliT&gDirB ukI %%b Acli BmllltLn ^fiuj— 
Thd BJUt ilil^rtdint ucliisin IhJ Ijj Keilmli Cliuudi:!' Sija, 



?AM MOHUN HOY died in debt^ (ind after hi^ 
dedii^ tlic Brahma Samaj languished, its luouey 
capital oiiiouutiiig to only six thDuesiid and 
eighty rujjees. 

Tliifl adioiint was clearly inadequate to the 
support of the institution, and it owed to the 
liberality of a single man, Bwarkanath Tagore, the pay- 
men t of its very moderate monthly expenses of some 
eighty rupees. By 1841, after an existence of eleven 
years, the Bmhiiia Society could not count mote than five 
or six poteens who cared to attend the religious servLcea 
at the Mundir (place of worship)^ and there was but one 
regular attendant, a relative of the gentleman hy whom 
the place was kept up. In this niorihnnd condition, 
tlio Sanmj was taken in baud by Debendru Nath Tagore, 
a son of Dwarkonath, and by his devotion, energy, and 
abiliLy, some new life was infused into the almost ex- 
Linct Society. In 1843, Bebendm Nath instituted a form 
of initmtion into the Society which involved the Bigniug 
of a covenant by the initiate, allirming his adoption of 
the Vedantic faith, and rcnztoctof/oa q/ tdotcUry, At 
that time the Sauiaj could number only eighty-three 
members By Debendra Nath's wil, bmuches were estab¬ 


lished in many of tho towns and villages of Bengal 
Up to this time the Brahma Samaj professed to derive 
its doGttines> and to rely for its sanctions upon the 
Vedas, But, oa subsequent events proved, a puro tbebtic 
church could not be firmly built upon such foundations. 
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Opposition aod critic iam awakened honeafe inquiry and 
iuvesligatioiu Yom learned Pandits were sent in IS45 to 
Ikuares at Dcbendra Nath's expoiiao, to copy out and make 
a special study of the Vedas* After two years they re* 
turned to €aIcutt 4 L Deheudm Nnth devoted hioiBelfp with 
their ddp to a diligent and criticai examination of the 
aacred bookSp and oven tmdly, after much controversy, and 
even dangep of dismptionp the Satnaj emne^ under hia 
guidancep to tlic Luiportaiit deciaion that the teaching of 
the Vodas could not bo reconciled with the concliisbna of 
modem scienccj or with the religious coavictionfl of the 
Ilmhmas,^ a i^rauU which eoou led to nn open and public 
denial of the infallibility of the Vedoa. There is nothing 
in the Bmbniic movement more creditable to the parties 
concerned than this honest and careful inquiry into the 
ustnro of tlic doctrines and precepts of the Vedas. 

Tlie conclusion arrived at was a niomentous one in the 
history of the Society^ for at a later period it ledp and 
necessarily scip to a complete and uocotnpromiaipg rupture 
with Hinduism on the part of aH thoee who were prepared 
to follow to their logical consequences the principles which 
they publicly professed. The sect now fdl back upon 
Natural Religion. but, needing some sort of text-book 
explanatory of their creed and practices, osio Wiis com¬ 
piled in 134B by Uebendra Nulh liiuiflelfp entitled Brahma 
Bharma Ghrantha, a collection "^of Tliclstio Testa con¬ 
taining Belecliona from the Shostrua and tho ShaslniB 
only i that is from such of the old oracles of the Hindu 
faith as the Upanisliadsj Manii, the Mahabharata, and the 
like. A Bengali translation of the eelected testa, aud a 
eoromentary thereon, formed an essential part of this book. 
Having given up the infallibility of even the most sacred 
of all thei Hindu Scripturea, the Vedaa, it m clear that a 
few passages culled from kter sacred books of the Hindue, 
in support of a paxticukr doctrinCp could not be, in any 
flense^ authoritative; but the leaders of the Society appear 
to liave held tliat its theiam, though fouuded on intuition 
and rcasorip was still in consonance with the bigheat teacti- 

Sinnutli Sajtii* H-A., Tht iVcw p, a T. E, 

SkUr, Kt4f\ab Ohan/inf SfTit 3^. 
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ingB of Hinduiam. and they desired to empliaaiBe this 
opinion, and keep it before the rniuda of their country* 
03 en. 

At this time the creed of the Brahmas was eiuUxlied in 
the following four articles: — * 

“(1) One only God before this wae, and nothing 
else woe co-esistent with him. He has created what¬ 
ever there arista 

" (2> He ia eternal, intelligence Ltsolf, infinite, all¬ 
good, all-aptiTt, without pirte, one, without a second, 
ull-pervoding, goveming and supporting everything, 
omniscient, omuipotentv perfect, immutahlo, without a 
likeness. 

" {3) His worship alone ensures all present and 
future bliss, 

" (4) Love oI him, and doing tho works he loveia ia 
his worehip." * 

Here I may call attention to the fact that In those 
articles of faith, no reference is nmde to the doctrines of 
auccesaive reineaniatioiiB and of ^arjwfl, so djaraetoristic of 
Hinduism in its eubller aspects. 

Henceforward the apostles of the Brahma Samaj openly 
taught that they had no written scriptures, but based the 
doctrines of their faith upon the bwa of nature, and the 
primitive eonvictione implanted in tlie mind of man. 

With all their outward profession of austere mono¬ 
theistic doctrines, it appears that, at this time, the Brahmas 
lu theU domestic life diflered little, if at all. from their 
idoktrotifl countrymen. 

To avow a theoretical belief in the unity of Godi and 
to pass a sweeping eoiidemnatioa upon idolatry of every 
kind, was fat easier than to avoid participating in idolatreim 
practices, interwoven as these were with every ceremony 
and detail of pubhc and private life. It was clew that if 
the new ideas were really to bear fruit, vigownc action was 
necoEisary in lien of dreamy speculation. Zealous young 
reformera desired the total suppression of all idolatrous 
rites. To reconcile their conduct with their creed in the 
matter of religious oeremonies, without unnece^ary innova- 

' 0. a Iwnud, ^ Snama SamaJ. p, pi. 
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tion, wag a dclioato mattsr, but Jiad to bo attempted if the 
ecct was not to became a byword. Under the etinmlus of 
pressing neceseity, ridefl for the oonduct of all the principal 
ceremonies were nt length drawn up for the guidance of 
Brahmas, totoining as much as possible of the time- 
honoured usages and praoticea of Hinduism, and Hebendra 
Natb himself was the first to set the example of performiiig 
a Hindu rite without any proceedings savouring of idolatry. 
But these concessions were not auQicfent for the extreme 
radical party in the new sect Ths more consen-ativo 
membeia still clung to Hinduism, and reigarded themselves 
as ffinda Tf/orm«fs, while the proffnssivf Brahmas, as they 
styled themselves, were minded to go a good deal further. 
Tlmt party was prepared to break altogether with Hinduiam. 
It was determined to abolish the use of sect marltg, to allow 
marriage Ijetwccn members of different casice, and it waa 
ready to welcome into its ranks converts froni every caste 
and creed, Tlie coiiBorvatives wero led hy Debendm Nath 
Tagore, a jiian learned in the Shastras and Sfuiskiit liujiu- 
tare, averse to ChrisLianity, and deeply tinctuicd with the 
Sufl-ism of the Persians, 

The radicals were headed by a young man of the Voidya 
caste, named Keshub Chundcr Sen, who had joined the 
Samflj in 1S59 and been appointed a minuter by Dcbendra 
Nath Tagore In 1862. Educated in the Piesideney College 
at Calcutta, more familiar with English and the Bible than 
with the Sanskrit lang^ga and Vedio literature, he was 
filled with deep enthoaiastic admiration of the beauty of 
Christ’s character and teacliing. A Bchiem in the Soeiety 
was an unavoidable conBcquenoa of these differences of 
opinion. Under the enclitic leadership of Baba Keshub 
Ciiunder Sen, tlie pro^esaive party Becoded from the original 
Society,arid set up a Samaj of thdr own, which was publicly 
established in November 1866. 

With the Bcoossion of Keshub Chonder Sen and his 
followers a complete and permanent separation was effected 
between the conservative and progressive parties in the 
Samaj, which owed its origin to Earn Mohun Hoy, Each 
went its own way, the former being henceforth known as 
the Adi {original) Brahma Samaj, while the latter assumed 
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tho E<uLtGffhati pnel«D 110114 liUe of "tha BrAhma Samnj of 
India." 

Before dealing with Keshub'e very oonBpieiiona and 
Bomewhat erratic career, I rnay devote a couple of pegee 
to the intereating, though uneventful, story of the Adi 
Samaj, 

Under the guidance of its founder Dobendra Kath 
Tagore, who waa bora in 1818 and died so recently as 
January I60o, the Adi Brahma Saniaj hoa con tinned to 
uphold theism as a cult in harmony with tho national 
religion. It profeeaea indeed to be a Hindu ecct whose 
special luiesion is to abolish idolatry and propagate theism. 
To the Hindu caste system the Adi Samaj maintojus an 
attitude of toleration, trusting that refortns in respect to 
this matter will, in course of time, follow the full acceptance 
of its fundamental principles. Dobendra Nath—who has 
been succeeded as chief minister of the sect by his eldest 
son Babu Dwijindra Nath Tagore—was a man of gi-eat 
ability, a hue orator, a carclul man of business, a wise 
father, a nran of scrupolous integrity,^ and eminently 
religious from quite youthful days. In his old age Debendra 
Nath Tagoro led tlie life of a rechise. To a spot, situatcil 
about a mile from the Bolpui station of the East Indian 
Hallway, now known as the Aantiniketan of Bolpur, 
Debondra Nath waa wont to retreat in order to hold com- 
fflunfoft mth God, in other words to praetiae Foffo. He 
used to pitch a tent there and give himself up to religious 
meditation in the shade of a particular trea Eventually 
he secured about six and a half acres of land, built a dwelling- 
house on it, oud, later on, a chapel and a Brakina^dyaUt or 
school. 


" The sanotuory or cliapel is n man'eHoiia edifice," 
says a pious Bengali pilgrim. " The roof is tiled, but 
the eucloBUTe is of gla^, some of which are pointed 
and some coloured. The Crystal London, is ii 

glass house. We have not heard of any other house 
besidcss it made of glass. Although in magnitude the 
£uiniinihtian sanctuary cannot be compared with the 

* 0. E. Bncltlacd, C,t.R, Btn^ uwjfer ttt b. 

pp. lC3e-37. 
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riimoufi Cryutfll Patpcc, it give® the people some idea 
AS to what ^rt of edilice the latter ia It undoubtedly 
iB £kii to the viUngeira, who cotno to see it in 

larca numbers. This glass hall is about 60 feet long 
and about SO feet hrcuid. The pavement is of white 
marble. There are suitable inseriptioRS in it in Sanskrit 
It boa four gate® from four aides of tlie garden. Towards 
the eastern gate, there is a bcautifid portico with a 
tower over it. and the word OJf in Bengali, like the 
liguro of tbo cross in Christian churches, flourishes 
over the topmost pinnacle. Suitable inscriptiona, botli 
m Sanskrit and Bengali, are inscribed on beautiful 
pedestals for flower i-ws, and placed at the approadi 
to the holy place. Them is n beautiful artificial foun* 
tarn, which plays on sijocial occasions, and on the two 
pillara n^r it are stuck two large pieces of marble, the 
one bearing an inscriptiau in ^nekrit and the other 
in Ifengali, describing tba bleasedness of heaveu-^f 
which the place assuredly is the foreshadow*,’’ ^ 

In the chapel described oa above by a devout Itejigali 
admirer, religious services are held r^larly twiee a day 
in accordance with the liturgy of the Adi Brahma Samaj' 
by a Biahinan appointed for the purpose. Within the 
precincts of the ifuintimktlan aniuial food is interdicted. 
There is a holtf of hoUe* in the eanctiiary, the spot where 
DehendraXath nsed to practise Yo^tt, under a great chitlim 
tree. Hero stands a small elevated seat inoide of white 
nibble the Vedi — upon which, lost in contemplation, the 
minister used to hold comrauuion with God. Tlie Fedi is 
deemed so sacred that no one but the M<utn- him ever 
presuiued to occupy it. The ohittim tree at Bolpnr is in 
the belief of Debcndra Nath’s followers destined to become 
m after years as fatnons as the Bodhi tree at Buddh Gaya 
which some four-aml-iweiity eenturiee ago witnessed Gaii- 
taiua’s great temptation and his final triunipti over Mara 
the tvil One. 


By ])is ilisdplcs Bebeadns Nath was styled 3t<ik^nki~ 
grand Rishi or Saint—and he was highly esteemed by all 
cl^cs in BeogaL The ceremony of the Crematioa of the 
Aialutr$}i.\t body at the Ximtollah Burning Ghat was the 


’ From Unity ««{ tht itinMtr, IJtli 
i^lrau, toL xt, f*rt iii. 
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occasioa of an uupt^eccdouted display of sympatby and 
respect on the part of his coantiymen of all denomiii&tioDe. 
Yet tfae scot which Dcbendta Nath Tagore founded, and 
prsctioaliy maintained at hla own expense, Is still numerically 
itiaignilicBnL According to information received by me in 
July 1005 from a Bengali ^itleman (Babu Jogindra Nath 
Bose) interested in the Samnj, the entire sect tiumbered 
only "three hundred people, men, women and children 
all told*' 
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SsmOTT 111*—Eiirlj tKiulilci of thd “ Braliiikfc SmlsinJ of A^t 

Ikj Govoriitiicnt to Praliiiia tuarriag^ 

T HK leader of tho progresaive party, Babu 
Keslmb Chutider Sen, who waa only twenty- 
eight years of age, bad shown a etrong potion 
for the stage, and loved nothing better than 
the playa of Shakespeare, He was fond of 
porfotming hiiuflolh and cepedally delighted 
in appearing in the role of magician before his family and 
frienda One of his biogi'apbera even gives him the eredit 
of having revived dratnatic performances in BeognL^ 

At an early age he etndied the Bible with the Hav, T. H* 
Bume* domestic chaplain to Bishop Cotton, and imbibed 
ideas and feelings which made a Lusting impression on Im 
mind.® Althongh decidedly clever and »elf-reliant* Koshub 
does not appear to Imve made a figure either at school or 
college* probably on account of his distaste for matheinstical 
studies* and his irrepressible individuality. At the age of 
twonty-ooe he began life os a clerk on a small salary in the 
Hank of Bengal. Endowed with an emotional temperamentp 
earnest piety, a very ambitious spirit, nnnsnal energy, a 
gift of ready speech, and a strong leaven of vofiity* Keahnb 
Chunder Sen found the sober, monotonons duties of a bank 
clerk intolerable, and very soon sought a more cmigeaial 
Held for tho exercise of Iilb abLUties. The reform movement 
set on loot by Bam Mohun Boy attracted hb attention, 

^ A tAirndia’ printed ft! tbe Vtdfitita 

PKsa, CklaittA, ISS-I. Thift aknteli w«ji wiitt^ tiy An ardent odniLr^r af 
the refomuFr* one iip|wreijdj vH*l lequomtLd frith him oud him IhmUy. 
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nod, aB statedp formally joined the Samaj 

in 1859. He was now in his proper elenieiitp aud, ag we 
have soeOp became before long an acknowledged leader in 
the Society. 

At the iiiangutal meeting of the new Brahma Samaj 
of India, of which Keshub was tlie foimderp texts from the 
sacred Scriptures of the Christians, Hindus^ Muhammadans, 
Pareees, and Chines were publicly read, in order to mark, 
and to proebim to the w^orld, the catholicity of spirit in 
which the new sect was formed. And thus the Brahmae, 
although denying the inspimtion of any of the writings 
Iield sacred by the profeBaorg of existing crecdSp etill use 
them as a eommoa storehouse from which to borrow what¬ 
ever ecems most eui table to point a moral p to strengthen 
an argumentp or to support a thesisp And the same eermon 
or lecture may hrbtle with quotations from the Eaniayana^ 
the Koran, and the Bibb, all brought for^vatd with curious 
iuipartialityt and referred to with equal venoration. 

From the tinic of hia Eeces^ion from the parent Society+ 
Kc&hnb by his writinge and public lectures kept himself 
prominently before the Indian worlds enlisting the aympathi^ 
of tlie Viceroy, Sir John Lswrenee, who took a deep iuterost 
in LLia work of the native reformer* partioularly as Keahuh 
bad spoken publicly of Christ in terms whicli seemed to 
justify the belief that he wag a Christian in all hut open 
profession of faith. 

In 1868, Keshub iiiaitcd Simla in order to have an 
Jiitorview with the Viceroy, and there, for the first tunOp 
1 beatd him dehvur to an apprecktive audience one of Ida 
lK>pular leoturMp displaying much showy eloquence and 
emotional fen^onr* 

By^ this time several marriages had been perfonued 
according to the revised ritual of the Kiubmic Church. 
They had given great ofTenee to orthodox Hindus, and had 
ex{)osed the participators in these novel rites to mnch 
obloquy. The legality of marriages thus contrwctetl had 
even beeu qu€siioiiod. 

lliis was an important epoch in the history of the sect. 
Here wps a real stumbling-block in the way of the propa¬ 
gation of Brahmaism. If marriages conducted according to 
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the Brahmic ritual were atill »ad void, and if Bmiiinafl 
could aot, without doing violeaoa to their consciences or 
pubUo profesaions, conform to tlia cctemoniaia of orthodox 
Hinduism, it was to be fewed that tho young Church, 
apparontly nmtiiig for Christianity, would be stifled in its 
very infaucy. Tho State alone could afford relief to the 
distressed Brahmas in this eerious difficulty, while at the 
aame time the gmnling of such rslief would undoubtedly 
give offence to the great Hindu eommunity os tending to 
facilitate apostasy from their ancient faiili. 

Fortunately for the cause of the Brahmas the ruling 
power in India was ready to give encouragement to what 
it considered the healthy moral and social development of 
the people. Aware of. and relying upon, such sympathy, 
formal application was mads to the Government in 1868, 
by the progressive Btahmaa, under tho leadership of 
Babn Keshub Chnnder San, for an aot letprlMiig Brahma 

nijifriflges* 

Sir Henry Maine was at that time legal member of 
tho Viceroy’s Council, and speaking in the Council Ch^ber 
on the 10 th of September, he said that after due inquiry be 

“ bad convinced himself that the creed of the Brahmas 
lacked stability. The process by which the eect wns 
funned might be moreasing in activity, but there 
Beemed also to be a growing disinclination to ^pt 
any set of eommoii teneUi, It would be difficult ior 
le^ purposes to define a Brahma, and if no definition 
were given, there might shortly be petitions for relief 
by persons who were in the same legal position aa the 
present applicants, but who declaied thnt I'h®?' could 
not conscientiously call themselves Biaiimas. 

Sir Henry Maine, however, recqgnised the case in point 
as one in which relief could not be withheld by Government, 
and to meet the difficulty iutrodiiced a Bill, which was, in 
fact, a Civil Marriage Bill. The proposed enactment met 
with opposition in many quarters, and was modified so as 
to meet the specific case of the Brahma Samaj. But at 
this stage an unexpected difficulty presented itself. The 
oonsei^-ativoBrahmae of the Adi Samaj, deeming Ihemselves 
Hindus, deprecated any special legisktioiL To quote the 
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words of Sir James FiUjames StepliOD, who otjcceeded Sir 
Henry Maine as IwCgal Member of the Viceroy's Council: 

PrpCTeasive Brolimns have broken far more 
decisively wim Hindtiiani than the Conservatives. The 
object of the Conservatives is to potir the new wine into 
old bottles BO that the one may not be wasted, nor the 
other broken. The Progressive Brahmas undertake to 
provide at oueo new wine and new bottles. As regards 
marriage, the ditTerence between the two Mrties appears 
to be this; the marriage ceremonies adopted by the 
Progressive Brahmas depart more widely from the 
Ilindn law tlian those which are in use amongst the 
Adi-Brabinas. The Adi-Brahmas indeed contend tliat 
by Hindu law, their ceremonies, though Lrr^nlaT, wotdd 
be valid. The Progressive Brahmas admit tliat by 
Hindu law their marriages would be void. Moreover, 
the Progressive Brahmas are oppoeed both to infant 
marriage and to polygamy for more decisively than 
the Conservative party,” 

Eventually the relief In Brahmas took the form of an 
Act providing, to use Sir James Fitajames Stephen's words, 

"a form of marriage to be colebrated before the 
Registrar for pereons who did not profess either the 
Hindu, the Muhammoilon, tho ParKc, the Sikh, the 
Jaiim, or the Buddhist religion, and who ore neither 
Cliristians nor Jewa” 

Tliie Act received the sanction of the Legislature on the 
19th of March 1872. 

The efiect of such IcgislatioD as the shove is, in the 
opinion of Sir Alfred Lyoll, following Sit H. a Maine, to 
arrest the process of constant chan^^ which has been going 
on in Hindu social and religious life since the earliest times,* 
In other words, tho tendency of British Indian law is to 
destroy the remarkable elasticity of the Hindu religions 
system, which has for ages enabled it to retain within its 
polo sects holding the most divergent theological opinions 
and obBerving the most diesinular cnstoins. Henceforth 
pronoimeed heretics of the Brahma type will have to openly 
' Sb Alfred Ljoll, Aiiatie Sltulit*, fini Seija, pp, 
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aokaowledge tbcmiselvee to ba non-Ifinidus, a fact which will 
make theu* realtsorp^n, at imj date, into the old 

natioDal faith a nmtt^ of con^demble difficulty* Whether 
t])0 cooditions tbiia created by the operatioa of British 
Indian law will ba prejudicial to Hinduism or the reverse, 
ia an open q^uestion, which Time akne cm decide^ 
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SeotiOS ! Keshub Cfauiid«T Sen ^ortUppod hy ioqh? TaUc^'Eri^t^^HLi 
Tieffi to reil»el ta hia <iWtx niifldfln—Viit Ib Hu^Utul—KifjulW 

M OWEVER. the career of Keahulj wab not 
without ite dark dnya. Daiszled, I may aay 
burtheued, by the eloquence of their leader, 
and by the figure he wa8 making in the 
world p nmny of hia followers began to wor- 
ehip him as an incamatiot] of the Deity^ and 
to supplicate his intercession on tbeir belialf. 

Certainly this was nothing new in the history of Indian 
fiCcU, for the wotaJiip of living religious loadera and teachers 
(usually called by the general name Gum) is eotELmon all 
over Indio. 

What the recipient of these divine honoure did to 
diecountenance them is not very clear, but two of the 
miaaionaries of his own Church, presumably with sufficient 
Tcsoeon, published in u Calcutta newspaper a letter, wbieh 1 
reproduce without abridgment, on account of the side-light 
it throwH on certain pliissoa of religious development: 

A NEW DEITY. 

Sifip—For the inforination of that section of your 
readers wbo are Brahmas, please publish the following 
protest against a mischievous and unBrntitule pmetleo 
of certain Brolimas of Calcutta and the ofus&il; 

are astonished and grieved to observe that 
some Brahmas have begun to acknowledge Baboo 
Keahub Chunder Sen* at a AtirmuT of wi^fi, commissioned 
by God. They accordingly call him *Oood Lord, 
Bedeemcr, etc./ and pray to him for salvation in this 
wise: 
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***Good Lord! I am a great amner, have mercy on 
me and ^ve mo. Load me to Ibo feot of thy merciftil 
father. O doa^t foraake me I * 

" Even to divine serviee they have given an objee- 
llmiahle form. They now ofibr up their prayers to 
Godp through Keahub Baboa We have licnrd a 
Brahma pray to Keshub Baboo thus: 

* Good Lord* I am a ^oat sinner, I cannot enter¬ 
tain a hope that God ’will hear my prayer. Do pi-ay 
for me to your merciful Father,* 

"Thie aort of proceeding on the part of certain 
Brahmoa has given a shock to almost all Bmhniii 
Samajea, m liaa been brought to notice dnring a tour in 
the Mofni^il, and many are jumping to the conclusion 
that Keehob Bat™ is propagating bis own worship and 
not that of God. But wc would advise thetn to wait 
till we Jicar anything from him for or agaiuat this 
practice. 

** In conclusion, we beg of our Brahma brethren, who 
have thufl begun to worship Keshub Baboo, to think 
what they are about; what a dangerous doctrine they 
are preaching to the world, a doctrine which baa been 
the cause of all bittemees and antipathy between 
religious secta, and wliicJi haa ultimately led men to 
paeudo-diviue honours. We also beg of Xesliub Baboo 
to direct his eHorta to put a stop to the above practicep 
and dii»ibiisc the public mmd that ia prejudiced against 
him. Jajjoq Natu CirucKEaBL'm, 

" Bijov Kisses Gos\va.meEp 
" Afissionaries of the Bmhma Samaj cl India. 

Calcutta, 2 mh Odchcr IMS "^ 

The threatened storm blew over. Erplanattons were 
apparently given and accepted* Some pretended to poob- 
Ijooh the whole thingp and to regard the matter, so far as it 
ofTected the conduct and cliaracter of Keshub, as mere idle 
cjilnomy. However^ there are peculiarities in Keshub 
Chunder'a ^lews of his own mission, which are of some 
interest in this connection^ In 186 G, in a lecture on ^ Great 
Alen,^ be propounded the doctrine that God manifests Him¬ 
self in history through great men, who ^ are great on accoun t 
of the large measure of the divine spirit which they possess 
and monifesL" 

^ IttdiAU Dail^f Afiw, Sdtli Octotef lEflS. 
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It iia only fair to odd that while Kcahufa couaidered that 
the prophet should be " hOROurod ‘ oe a teacher,” he himoelf 
declared that the "idolatrous beadiug of the kucc before 
Tiiau ia au iuBiill to Heaven, aud on suducious violution of 
that entire loj'alty and allegiaace to God which is deiuaudcd 
of every true believer.” * 

Segording his ideas at this Ume we con probably foriii 
a fair coaception from his public lectures delivered in 
l3bG-0$,^ which aro somewhat more sober and substantial, 
less luelaphjsical and frothy, than those which in later 
years doozled by their rhetoric, but mystified by their 
trfiRseendcntalism the thousands who pressed to hear him 
year after year in the Town Htdl of Calcutta. 

He beheved in the unity of Cod—One without a 
second,” and laid special omphosis upon His immatunee. 
"God the Creator," he suid, '‘should not be coiisidercdapart 
from God the Preserver, He is the immanent power of the 
world, its iud welling life.” The immorulity of the soul 
he firmly believed in, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, 

God, he held, wakes Himself known to us through His 
wonderful worker through "great mcB who aro sent into 
the workl to benefit mankiDd ” when the necessity for tticir 
appearance arises; and lastly, "through the soul or 000 “ 
science of each individual.” 

He strongly maintgune<l the doctrine of justification by 
faiLh, saying: "A wan is justified by faith, end not by 
deeds, however encellenl,” Indeed bAaHi, or living faith 
in the Supremo Being, was one of the strongest and most 
notable cboractoristics of the great men already sent into 
tbe world by God to benefit manldod. Jesus commanded 
Keshub's highest love and admiration. He certainly makee 
allusion to Chaitonyo, the great Bengali prophet, whose 
doctrioes of justification by faith, and the necessity of 
ecstatic uuiou with God (Krishna), seem to have been in 


* XiHfLiart <m Fatan diciDCili/' Juhultj 

* l^Lire on Great Men,” IBM. 

*Tho lecturai wwa—(1) '^Juiu Chliit J Europe wsd Aatn,” £lh 
(t) Great 28tJii Sfl|it*mtKr (3) " Ee(;i>nerattb|; Faith," 
MiU Jtmwiy ISBi ; md (4) The Future Chnneb/' 23nl JanEiarj' ISae, 
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complete liartnoiiy wtli 1 i5b own idean and feelings,’ but Christ 
was appareD tly the object of Kealiub s epeoiftl homage, No 
one who denied the divinity of Clirist could epeak of Him 
with more love and reverence tlian did Keehub, who seems 
to have been deeply touched and powerfully influenced by 
his study of the Bible, and especially the Gospel history, 
His attitude towards the Bible was Bomevfhat peculiar for 
a nen-belifiver, since ho seems to have accepted without 
doubt or cavil the historicity of the entire Bible story, 
from the fall of man in Eden to the founding of Christianity 
amongst the Gen tiles by St. Paul 

There was, however, no existing fonii of ClirisliantLy 
which Kcehub was prepared to adopt He was apparently 
impressed with the idea tliat he was liiniself a “great man" 
of the kind he had spoken about, and that he liad a special 
mission of his (mct* to aooomplisb. But there was nothing 
very novel or striking in this. Vain men and dreamers 
have, in all ages, been apt to flatter themselves with sueh 
notions. A new Church, Koshnb told the world, would 
arise, which, repudiating idolatry, pintheism, and nian- 
worship, would “ uphold the absolute inllnity and unity of 
the Divine Creator." Tliie new Church would bo “the 
icsult of the purer elements of the leading crect^ of the 
day, harmonised, developed, and shaped under the influence 
of Ghristianitiy." 

In Keshub’s opinion both Hinduism and JIuhamma- 
danism, and probably all other religions, coutained certain 
ceutial truths, surrounded by errora In his “Church of 
the Future"—which he predicted would be unsparingly 
destructive of idolatry, pantheism, and prophet-worship— 
all that is good in the dUFerent religious systems would bo 
rescued and preserved, while nu-importaut dilToronccs would 
bo swallowed up in a community of feelings and tuteiiests. 
In this Chareh of the Future, which would eventually be 
embraced by all mankind, each nation would retain its ovm 
pectiliar stylo and ceremoniaL There would " be unity of 
spirit, but diversity of forma" With respect to essentials, 
there could not, of course, be any difTeronoo. 

■ Fcft m UH^UAtef CbiJIlul* aud 1iu ^ Fnitfessor BlGdldr WilUupB, 

and Lift 4iil 13^14;&i. 
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DiFestec] of its rhetorical adjuacta and tedLcod to its 
proper proportions, Kesbub's idea was simply this. In tho 
course of time men would gmdaally refine Iheir respective 
creeds by eliminating, one by one, the errors which dis¬ 
figured or obscuTcd those central trutlis, which aU possessed 
in a more or less d^ree. By this process of elimination 
the profesBora of all the leading oreeda would eventually 
amve at a pure form of theistic reUgion, which, in legtml 
to essentials, would be the same everywhere. 

^ The realisation of tlie Future Church was seou as some- 
thing far off, but Kesbub was apparently impressed with 
the belief that hie mission was to hasten tlie desired 
result. 

Holding the ideas and opinions which 1 have attempted 
to summarise in the preceding pages, Keeliub visited 
Britain early in 1870. He preachetl or lectured in all tho 
principal cities of both England and Scotland, Men and 
women of all maks and opinions crowded to hear tho dusky 
but eli^iicnt speaker from the Fur East, and vied with each 
other in e.tpTe8Bjons of genuine admiration of the luonlnl 
and moral gi/te of their remarkable visitor, Tlie Babu was 
liomscd a good deal, and even Royalty made a point of 
noticing this unofficial representative from England’s Indian 
Empire; From his Diar^ tit England} it appears that 
Eeshub saw a good deal of tlie leaders and influential 
members of the Unitarian Church in England, both 
Christian and purely theistic, and he could not have failed 
to leam from themselves or their published writings, the 
pecniiar tenets of the several sections into which theists 
in England and America have separated ihemselvesL Ho 
preached in maiiy'Unitarion chapels, and was everywhere 
listened to with deferential attention, After learning all 
about the Unitarians both within and without the pate of 
Christianity, and obtainmg an insight into the dogo^ and 
constitution of “the countless and cenfijettng sects" of 
Christians in England, a subject to which lie mode pointed 
allimon in a speech at Bu-minglimn, Keshub returned to his 
native land, a “coufimed Indian " and a eonUnned theist. 

At the end of hie six months' tour in England, Keshub 
' Fubliili«d by t|i« Bndiint Tnet fittnety, IStS, 
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gax'B ft farewell address at Southampton, in which, afUsr 

flifi rmi n g bifl belief in the Fatherhood of God, and the 

Brotherhood of Man, be proceeded to say: 

“The true kin^^dom of God will not bo realised, 
uulcas the East and the ’IN'est are joined t^^ether, for 
it has been said, and every day, through mspiration, 
we may hear the voice from God, that the East and 
West, the North and the South, shall sit down in tho 
ifiiigiifiin of God. The West, with all ita thought and 
culture, ita aocial purity and domestic sweetness, is 
but half the ciwie of human eivilisation and progress. 
Tlie East is the other half. I admire the earnesttieaa 
and firmnees of purpose which I have seen here; 1 
mimiro those stupendous works of noble and dis* 
interested charity in which thousands of pure and 
gencrous-minded English men and womou are dmly 
ftngngpfi. I admire the force of will and tbo strength 
of character which 1 see in your nation; I feel that 
you have nerves of adamant, with which you overcome 
any amount of opposition, and surmount obstacles tliat 
may come in your path; but tlus is not all that God 
rcciuires of ua. When I turn to my country and the 
East, I find warmth of heart, solitary oontemplation on 
her hills and moimtains, deep communion with the 
indwelling and omniscient spirit of the One Supremo 
God; I see a volunta ]7 and deliberate withdrawing of 
the heart from all anxieties and cares of the world for 
a time, in order to engage in unintorruptetl oontempla* 
tion of the attributes of God; I see the heart in all 
its fervour and sympathy directed in daily communion 
towards the one loving Father. I see there the heart 
of mftu, and in England the mind of man,—there the 
soul, here the will; and as it is our duty to love God 
with all our heart and soul and mind and strength, 
it is necessary that all these four elements of character 
should be united. I do not mean to say that there is 
no Bueh tiling as religious fervour in this nation, nor 
do I mean to say that there is no such thing as 
practical righleouBuess in the nations of the East, but 
that each nation, so at least 1 believe, represents only 
one side of truth, and represeuts it with peculiar 
fidelity. The truths which are represented in England 
and Western countries generally, are thoae which refer 
to force of character, oarn^tneea of purpose, conscien- 
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Lioua slrictncm, ti<3ble cliarity, pmctical duly, whUsl 
the truths which I find peculiarly developed in Indian 
—developed to n ^eater extent than anywhere dee— 
and in Eastern countnea generally, are those which 
have reference to eweetneea of coniiQunion, aweetoees 
of temper, meekness, and resignation to God. Is it 
not then our duty as brothera to unite Eiigland and 
India, tlio East and the West, that tlio East may 
receive some of the triiths of tho 'West, and the West 
some of the grand idoaa of Eastern <»>nntries ? ‘ 


The contrast between the busy, practical West and the 
dreamy, meditative East-drawn with bo mncli insight and 
expressed above with so much propriety—seems to have 
made a strong impression on Koshub Chimder, and we find 
him, on hie return to India, vigorouBly initiating and carry¬ 
ing out various measures of eocial reform, suggested by the 
new ideas he bod brought from Europe. Of course it is 
not to be supposed that his journey to Europe had simply 
directed Keshnb Chunders energies towards the realisation 
of practical aims. The effect producecl upon his ohameter, 
his self-esteem, and his future work by the reception he 
received in England must have l»on considerablo. It is a 
far cry from Calcutta to londoiL In Eeshub’s it was 
no small thing for him to have been taken about to this ploce 
and the other by as ex-Viceroy of India, to have dined with 
Dukes and Cabinet Ministers, to have been escorted hither 
and tMther by admiring English ladies, to have had his 
acquaintance songlit by men like Dean Stanley and John 
Stuart Mill, to have b«n consulted by menibcrs of H.M. 
Government, to have had his photograph asked for by 
Boyalty, and I^fc, but by no mcima least, to hove bad his 
opinions on religious and oven political tnatters received in 
Englond as the opinions, not of n merely wcll-infurtned 
person, but of a leader and teacher of men. 


’ Kfksh Gtirmbr Sm m Riglatui. 
Secwid EdJtiim, 1887, t>P> 388-9110, 


(HnliEiM Ttacl SKli;ty, CWcott*,} 
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Snm4!< Chiwdw 8«n't pmmdingt, which letd ta ^ new 

KtuRii Hui the fmadiug of the Sedbinn finhioi SjimiJ. 

+ 

I I! may b« difficult to judge vhal; efiect all tbc well- 
meant atteotiana he received in England may have 
had on the character of Eeahub, but ho muet liavo 
been more than bumnn if he did not come buck 
to bla native land with on exalted opinion of bia 
own place in the world, and of hla miauion for the 
r^ueration of mankind. Hie hint step on hie return to 
Calcutta waa to found the "Tudian Beform Aaeoeiution,*' 
compoeed of Hindus, Muhammadans, Farsees, and Emo- 
peans, with a view to promote the moral and aocial better¬ 
ment of the ua^vee of India, by especial attention to the 
amelioration of the condition of women, by the spread of 
education and cheap literature, and the di^uragemeut of 
intemperance. In furtherance of the proposed objects, a 
female normal and adult school and a theological seminary 
were eetablisheih 

A newspaper was started at the low price of one pica 
the copy. A boarding house for Bmhmaa woe opened at 
Calcutta, and other institutions insugarated. 

But Koshub, once the Sery leader of the extreme radical 
party, waa already too consarratiTe for the younger genera¬ 
tion. They desired to do away with the purdaA which 
screened the women during worship at the Mandir. Tliis 
innovation was not to the reformer's taste, for, as one of 
his biographers says; *' He was always against the kind of 
female emancipation in vogue amongst the Europeans," ^ 
a fact which, had they known of it, would have been dis- 

' A Bidfmfikiail SkAck tf t^undtr Jbs, upecUtl^ for 

the Studnita' Jubilee. (Veduta Ptaa, CStcutte.) 
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appointing to tbo Udias who so kindly took Kc^hub by 
the hand in England Howeveip a oompromisa was made. 
Seats were placed outoide the purdah for auch ladieB aa 
might care to iiao theiiiH 

To obviate any miaapprehenaioii with respect to 
Keahub'a attitude towards woman in the nbstractp I 
shoidd add that: 

"To him woman was the incarnation of divinity^ 
He never proposed to compare the superiority or 
inTeriority of man and woman, lu woman he saw 
God. The tenderness of a wife of a uiather to 
him a celestial fact^ and seeing Ood in woman^ he 
honoured woman with all the Christlike honour—all 
the tenderness and sweetneso—the hngering momories 
of which piorccil like barbed arrowe the hearts of 
many faithful and true women he left behind him*" ^ 

The quondam worshipper of Kali and Durga might well 
see divinity in woman, but the worldly-wiea Oriental realieed 
the undesirability, at any rate in Bengal, of freely associating 
women with men even in divine worship^ 

The period at which we have arrived seems to have been 
with Keehub one of restless religious excitement. In 1873 
he brought the doctrine of or apt^ial inspiraticin, 

rather prominently forward, declaring emphatically that 
iiiflpirutioii is not only possible, but is a veritable fact in tlio 
Uvea of many devout $oula in this age.* Tins dangerous 
doctrine which, as subsequent events proved, could only too 
easily be mode use of for unworthy purposes, met with many 
opponents amongst the more eober-ininded SamajisU Use 
year 1874 and two or three years foliowingp witneeaed a 
special development of that essentially Asiatic, and perluips 
more efi|»cially IndkUp fortn of religious feeHngp which fliida 
ita natural satisfaction in BoUtary ecstatic coutemplatioiL 
As a neoe^ry oonsequenccp an order of devotees wtw 
cstahlislied in 1876, divided into three main classes, which 
in ascending gradation were designated Shabaks, Bhaktaft, 
and Yogis. The lowest class, divided into two eectioDB, io 

^ Mr P. a Alma himI Piitif7E[.|«t (if Kiahub Chuncli?r Stu ' ? 

A HrtutfQ dulErerid m Tdwu ElaJlp Ca^cattik 

* Lectiiiv on Ini^iFilnrioftp dtUvered on Iba SStU laniLir^ 
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devoted to teligiona study and the practical perfornrance 
of rcli^Diia duties, tncludlug doing good to othera. The 
oflpiration of the Blmkta ib “ioebriatiou io G«|." He "is 
moat passionately fond of God, uud delights in loving Him, 
and all that partaiiia to Him. . . . The very utterance of 
the Divine nagje canace his heart to overJlow, and brings 
tears of joy to hie oyce" As for the highest order of 
devoteea,'^the Yogia—“they live in the spirit-world, and 
readily commune with apiritual cealitiefl. They welconia 
whatever ia a help to the aubjugation of the entire aoul, and 
are al^'aya employed in conquering aelBahness, carnality, 
and wotldlUicsa. They are happy in prayer and meditation, 
and in the study of nature." This laat addition about the 
Btudy of nature appearB. to say the least, extremely un¬ 
practical, if not fooliah, for the Yogi is also admonished by 
Keshub to draw hia feet, hia cats, his eyes, and his hands 
away from tho world, and to concentrate them mihin his 
owti soul, a procedure not likely to lead to results in science, 
and ia possibly a concesaion, though a mere verbal coneesaion, 
to the spirit of the age. Initiations into these various ascetic 
orders were actually made by Keshub Chnnder Sen, who, 
in hia address on the occasion, informed tho Yogis that 
there would bo some difTerenoo between himself and the 
men who sat around him, as the meBsago of light would 
come to them through him.^ As for the Minister, he too 
went into retirement to give himself up to contemplation. 
As a necessary consequence of the predominance in tho 
church of the spirit of renunciation and the practice 
of Bolita^ communion wHth God, the business side of Uie 
Samaj BufTered, The schools were neglected, some had to 
be dosed, and other undertakings came, similarly, to an 
untimely end, iCeahub had already passed the meridian 
of his intellectual and working life. The stimulating effect 
of his visit to England w*aa wearing off. He and his 
followers were, in fact, drifting bode into the hereditary 
Y'offilsm and pantheism of India, wliich, as I shall show 
further on, were assuming larger proportions in Kealiub’s 
mind. The religious tendencies exhibited by Keshub since 
his return from England, and especially his osHumption of 

* Mitf E. n. Colltt, Tkr Sraknia i'car-Eonk ftnf ] S7V, pp. 
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autocratic auperiority in all matters ijoDiieclied ^vcu with 
the Bociikr busmeaa and atrangemeata of the Samaj.—hia 
moat ardeut admii'ci'a admit that he could oot brook 
oppcaitioii,—led to the eatraiigenient of a small miiubeT ol 
bis followers, forming, appireiitly, a compact party in the 
Samaj, who raised their proteata from time to time against 
the proeeedinga of their leader. The tension of iU-feel mg 
growing out of rivalriea and uneatisfied aspimtionB in tlie 
Samaj was gtadtiallj increasing, when a delibonite act of 
the reformer gave bia opponents their opporttiiiiiy% ausl 
called down upon himself the public ceiiBure of hia 
followers, recorded in a reaolution adopted at a public 
[Oeeting hold on the 22ud March 1378. 

The resolution is anffieiently precise to rieed no com¬ 
mentary, It waa couched in the foUowiiig words:— 

** Tlmt in the opinion of the members of the con¬ 
gregation of tlie Bbatatvarslnyu Bmhma Mandirp 
aBsemblcd in this meeting, Eabu Keahiib Chuodcr 
Sen, the Minister of the Mandirp by coimtenancmg 
the premature xuaniage of his daugliter, has violated 
principlee accepted by himself and the SavtaJ 

of In^, and by allowing Hindu rites to be observed 
in connection with tliat marriage, has sanctioned an 
idoIatrouB early marriage, consequently, in the opinion 
of this meeting, ho cannot eontinue in the olBce of 
the Minister/^ ^ 

All attempt was made to get possession of the Mandir, 
but Keahub invoked the assistance of the police, and 
frustrated his opponents^ 

The bridegroom in this case waa, it eheuld be added, a 
person of high rank, the boy Bajah of Cooch Behar, a fact 
which accounts for, though it cannot Justify, tho action of 
the refonner,* wh<»€ devoted followers however, believing 

1 G, S. A Nidorif ^ih^ Brnkma ]6iiw 

* Iq with tliia the rqUqwlag frqqi k new*. 

•p^JVT mwl-Bf IMtlTf; puhliuk^d Lfthgi^ Will hut pcrlukp* bo 

imluterefltsba-— 

UibarJUtb Cooch Bchu: luq mtdo tbe hnnd^opse prHOJnt af 
Ed-Goeo to tl» ihHu« of KAU-Glut to prapltiito goUdera oa bchllf of tfaa 

oBW-boni hoir to tto Eaj, A umil&r Hmn Alto tmq jmM th« EurU 

tha M.ii/choo& Bazaar 3tr?et+ But the BiuAh, we were by Baboo 

K. C. Sen, i™ ABiaaneh Ibnlmro, Seth Kay 1SS3, 
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in the doctrine ot asserted that in Ihia, ae in other 

matters, their lender acted under divine inspiration, acted 
indeed bj Giod'e direct command The Prophet Muliammad^ 
it ia well kno™, often claimed to have been eimilarly 
favoured in matters dcunestic. 

Tlie events Just narrated brought matters to a cmls. 
Another schism took place in the church, and a party of 
uncotnprotoishig theists^ under the leadership of Pandit 
Scx^natli Saetri started* on the 15th hlay 1378, a new 
Samaj, known henceforth as the Stadhcimn or Uuivoreal 
Brahma Samaj. Tlio creed of this, the youngest of the 
Hrahnm Bccte is, briefiy— 

1. Belief in the immortality of an inEuitc creator. 

2. Belief in the immortality of the sonL 

a Belief in the duty and necessity of spiritual worship 
of God. 

4. Disbelief in any infallible book, or man, as the me^a 
of BAlvation,^ 

Tlic Sadharan Brahma Samaj has set its face steadily 
against idolatry and caste. One of its rules is that '*none 
but Brahtnos who have entirely discorded idolatry and caste 
in their private lives can be office-bearers, mimsters, mission¬ 
aries, or members of the Esiecutivc Committee of the Samaj/*" 

As ft precaution against the undue aseendaney or 
nibitrary action of individuals, the conatitution of the 
Samaj has been kid down ui>on democratic lines, all 
disputed points being put to and decided by the votes of 
the memUiTs. The Samaj* which has been in existence for 
twenty-eight years, has been very active, and has achievcil 
a fair m^ure of success in Calcutta. 

Being a purely theistic sect of the type long known in 
Europe and America, the Sadharan Biuhina Samaj has, of 
course, many friends outalde Indin, but this very fact, 
together with the pronounced n(m-Ilhidu character of the 
Samaj. will undoubtedly prove prcjtididal to iU influence 
in its own country, and prevent ife growth lieyond very 
ULoderste limits, 

’ pAn^lit ScT*BAth Smsiii, The Keuy nt*d ihs 

Brahmit 

^ IV, 108 . 
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Bectid^ \ K^KeaLqli belEm^ litmMir Mi b« a y^tophnt—rfoclairaft tit* 
Kcif DUj#b«»tiau—ltd mm& Auil diJoclB—Kci^Bb^B Jatb-^ubmiqcqt 
bktoTy of tbo »tt 



-HE echiBii] whieli cuImluAtcd in Ihc formation 
of the Sadharan Hnihma Satnaj was a very 
serbuaovent in the career of Kcahub Chundcr 
Sen^ and was mot in chaiactcristic faaldoii. 
To cover his recent defoaL he made more 
arrogant claims os a divinely appointed 
teacher Hian at any previona etage of hU public life, and 
at the Hftme thnCi in virtue ostmiBibly of a new comtni^ion 
from God, maberklly revised his teachings to suit his altered 
cLicutiistanccs. and to meet the exigencies of his case. 

Within Br few months of the Bebistn just referred to, 
the reformor toolc as tlie theino of a public f l iscoursB the 
iiumilm “Am I an inspired Pmjjhot?'* and came to the 
concloBion timt ** he was not m ortlinary mm arc,'* that lie 
was under direct divine inspiration, and ^commissioned by 
Clod to prach certain fcrntlie,'" and that these who protested 
against his preaching protested against the dispensations of 
God Almighty. In a word. Keehuh, while still Boinetimes 
a(Tcoting hmmlity, declared himself a prophet in unmis¬ 
takable words. Further^ probably aa a sort of apology or 
explanation of his meonBiatendea and doctrinal caprices, he 
informed the world that the Lord fiad told liim he wm to 
liave “ no doctrine, no creed, but a psronniul and perpetual 
inapiraiion from Heaven/* 

Now Keshuh's liithcrLo oetenUtioualy professed leanings 
towards Chrfetianity bad undoubledly militated against hia 
popularity with hia own countrymen, so ho scema to liave 
deemed it advisable at the present crisis to revise his creed 
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in thiB respect) and lienoeforlU gave greater prominence to 
Hindu ideals and acntimeiita in his thedctgy. Pi- Bhatta- 
charjee baa pointed out that the motoetit wa« ^u^rl3f 
convenient for such a change i aa Ki>8hiih8''diBtinguiBhed , 
patron, Lord Lawrpuce, a man of deep teligioufl convictions, 
vho had done so much to bring the Bengali refornier 
pfommentlj' before the world as one about to become a 
Christian, had recently died in Englatid, lleleased from 
the ties of gratitude which, through the frien^htp^ of 
the late Viceroy of Indui, liad bound him to ChristiMity, 
Keshub remodelled hia old opinions and taught quite a 

new doctrine. , 

The views which at this period Keshub espressed in 
ng^d to Clirist and Christianity, divested of their 
tnyslicism and disentangled from the web of rhetoric 
which ho spun round them, are both enrioua and iuter* 
esting. He hold, ea the oatcome of long years of study 
and meditation, that the Asiatic Christ of histoiy, the 
tnau of Sussareth, is only partially understood in Europe, 
and, in important points, toUilly misuuderstood. Tlie Clirist 
olfcred to India by the English missionary-^ man oI 
narrow dogmas and practical good works—^wss in Keshub s 
opinion an English veraion of the true Christ of Judiea. 
This true Christ, the Asiatic Christ, was a jwniAetsi and a 
— <1 yi^i of unblemished virtue, who retired to the 
mountains to pmy, Tlie memorable ssserlion I and my 
Father arc One" was, as Keshub understood it, but the 
expression of the doctrine of comnumion with divinity^— 
that communion which necessarily follows from the total 
suppression of self, and is familiar to Hindu philosophy 
and theology. The claim made by Jesus in the words 
“Before Abraham was, 1 am,” meant to Keshub no more 
tlmn this: that Christ felt He hod existed potentially in 
the Supremo Being from all eternity — "though the human 
Christ was horn, all that was divine in Him existed eternally 
in God.”^ It will be noticed that Kahub Chunder Sen 
indulged in no critical objections to the authenticity of the 
Gospels. He accepts them in their entirety, but assumes 

1 Kcaliiib Cbnodtr Sen, LoctBiv "ladi* iatB, 'Whq is Christt'" OUj 
Aiffil 1S79. 
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the right of mtcrpreting the history of Ghriet'e life aad 
works in his owa wayp which is characteristically iDdian, 
showing clearly what firm hold panthoieui and Yogaieiu 
have upon the mind of India; and how neecssacj it b to 
keep them prominently in view when studying Indian life 
or estimating former or contemporaiy r^gioos develop¬ 
ments in India. In the days of hb intellectual and physical 
vigour, before Ws visit to England, we find Keshub speaking 
of panthebm, "with its arrogant spirit of eelf-odoration/' in 
terms of strong disapprovalp and predicting that it, along 
with other evils, would find no place in the Church of the 
Future- But ten years later, 187^j thb inspired tescher 
tells the woridj I am in spirit a panthdEt^ though I hate 
the errors of pantheiam. I wish to encouiage tins epirit 
of panthcbm in India'*;^ and m another place] 

" Pantheism and mystieism are thingiof Asia, while 
positivism and all the Bcienoes of the day at© from 
Europe. My Church b an Asia tie Church. I am in 
my very bones and blood* in the very constitution of 
my souk essentially an Aabtic. * . . Like a mighty 
river the etream of nainral devotion comes into my 
Chipch from the Vedas and the Upanishodsr the pan-^ 
thcbtic books and mystic Bcripturcs of ancient India.'* 

As to Toguism he says t 

"Though living in the nineteenth century, I go 
back to the mystic age to drink of the pure fountain of 
Yo^ communion there. 1 go to the Ary^aii Yogis of 
ancient India to learn contemplation" 

^©shtib must have felt that he w?ia callcNl upon to prove 
his credentials by effecting something note worth y^—Bonic- 
thing nnght satisfy the aspirations of his followet^, 
and bo an answer to hb a^lversariee. Let us see what he 
attempted* and what euccess attended hb efforts. 

Out of the hosts of the Hindu Pantheon th© Bengalis 
hav©^ as explained in an earlier chapter, the goddesseH 
Dnrga and Kali as Lbo special objects of their worahip^ 
and throughout their religious development Imve manifestei! 
a marked leaning towards the adoration of Sakti or the 
/tmak energy, Nhamilty, therefore, Keshub Clmnder Scu. 

^ Koihub CtmudBrSflu, Leeiam Am 1 ul iTu^jired 
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uiiiior mitioiiEil and heraditarj mfluences. ract^bed in the 
Supreme Etiler of the fjniversa, the m^Jur of mjiLkitid. 
He proclaimed the motherhcHxl of God in hie uatial im¬ 
pulsive. emotional, and extravagant way in the year 1S79. 
FUg8 inscribed with the word "Mother” were hoistotl 
xipon the housQ-topSp and prooesaiona paraded the Rttieets 
singing hymne to the Divine Mother, who is made to Bay, 
in the Mrror of the 12th October 187^: “Ye shall go forth 
from village to villagOp singing my mercies, nnd proclnitning 
nnto all men that 1 am Indians Mother." 

Accordingly s band of Eeshnb’s misebnaries with eome 
attendants made a short tour in Bengal, preaching the 
motherhood of God, and Keshuh^a devoted foliowcia have 
ever since addressed their prayers to the Divine Mother.^ 
Tills was only the beginning of the work entrusted to the 
new prophet. 

Freed hy the schism of May 1878 from the reatraiuing 
iuQuence of the moi^ practical and sober members of the 
Samaj, and once fnitly launched on the »ea of innovation 
under the sway of the spirit of religious mysticism, there 
wiis no limit to the Vftgariea in which Keshub indulged, 
and to the bHnd obedience with which somo of his adherente 
accepted hie inspired dicta. Ho seemed detetiuioed to 
exemplify in Ins own petson the idea to which he hail 
given public expression: "That there is something reniaik- 
ably irregular in iho Uves and career of great mm^ which 
ordinary facte and precedents cannot account for or explain. 
. , , Great men, like comets, move in eccentric orbits." 

Towards tho end of 187U, Keshub^s Sui^atf JfiVrcr 
announced the advent of one of those mnuifestatbiis of 
the divine w^Lll, which occur at special times and under 
special oirciimstanccs, when the world b in need of a 
revival or upbcftving+ And the prophet himself followed 
this anuopneement by proclaiming to the Tvorld in January 
1880 the birth of the "New DiepensatiotL" And what is 
this New Dispensation ? 

^ ' or it bflt bectime Lo tJLlre&a llie Ooiity u M^tk^r. 

Tht Pi^Uharid rrtvjrtm^ihe fniAmn Samc^^ hj P, Q, p In 

thii IjmI:. ].^p, 30^-401^ ih^ THyagia rwppcl to tlie ^^Ditiais UmUt- 

nit;" ift wdl Mt fcirtli tiy ftm u l»tfa i Uralima and i SAlita of Bc43£aL 
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It is the IiamoDy of all Scripture and Propbeta 
and Diflpanfiatioii^. It is not an iBoIatad cjeedH but the 
scicncu which binda and explains nnd liarmonises all 
rcUgiona It gives to history a meaning, to the action 
of Providenca a coneiatency^ to qiiarrelliug churehis a 
GoniiDDn bond, and to enccesflivQ dispeiisations a con^ 
tinuity^ It allows by marvellous synthcBis how the 
difTemat rainbow ooloure are one in the liglit of heaven^ 
The New Dispou^tioii is the eweet music of diverse 
inatriuaeiits. It is the preoioufl necklnco in which 
are strung together the rubies and pearls of all ages 
aud cliiiu^ It is the celeetial court where aiuund 
enthroned Divinity shine the lights of all heavenly 
fuiinLa and prophets. It is the vroiidorful sol vent, which 
ftiEcs all dispcnsaiious into a new chemical conimuncl. 
It is the mighty absorbent, which ahsorba all that is 
true and good and beautiful in the objective world." ^ 

Following this announcement, and within the same year, 
Keshub Ohundet^s organ, the SiLnduy Mrror* gave, as a 
Bengali Brahman remnrkc<l, '' the following certificate of 
gcxxl character to the Hindu religion ": *— 

“ Hindu idolatry is not to be altogether overlooked 
or rejectoL As we explained some time ago, it reptc- 
sente milUona of broken flagmenof God, collect tl^cm 
together and you got Iha individual Divinity. To 
believe in an undivided deity without refereiicu to 
those asp^'ls of His nature is to believe in an nlistract 
God, anu it would lead ns to ptucticftl rationalism and 
infidelity^ If we are to worship Him in all His mani¬ 
festations we shall nmuc one attribute “ Barswatee, 
another lAehmi, another Mahadeva, another Jagadhatri, 
etc., and worship Gwl each day under a new name, 
that is to say, in a new aspect** 

Such teaching was asauredly pure Hindubm* and utterly 
at variance wdth the tenets of earlier Brahmakni. 

Tlie Kew Dispensation having come into the WDrld to 
Iiarmonise con dieting creeds and rcgeuemte mankind ^ must 
have ilii outward symboh il4 triumphant banner, fioatiug 
proudly on the joyful air of highly favoured Ipdia. 

^ Eealiut <Cfatlfid<T Sc®p ""Wfl ApoaOfitf ot tts New DiafieiiAatloii.'^ 
I>ctnTD in Cilcntta ati tlia JaDUoly 1S8L 

^ Df. N, BbAtUdnAtjev^ M.A,, llisidu. SaU, p. ISS. 
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A flag was therefore nmd&^anil fonuaUy coitscerated ns 
the "Banner of tlie New DiapensatioiL'* This embtem of 
" regeneratcfi and saving theiem the new propliet him¬ 
self formed with a yak's tail, and kiesod with Ms own 
inapiretl lips. In orthetdos Hindu faahion, his misflionance 
’ — apoetles of the New Diii|>eiiaation—^went round it with 
lights in their hands, while his less privileged followers 
respectfully touched the sacred i>olej and hmuhly bowed 
down to iL^ In a word^ the hanner was worshipped as 
Hindu idols arc worsliipped any day in India. Cnrried 
away by a spirit of innovation, anxious to keep himself 
prominently before the world, and roaliaing no doubt that 
since churches and sects do not flourish on intellectual 
pfibulmii onl}^ certain mystic rites and gcifgeous ceremonials 
were necessary to the bucccbb of the New Diepenflation^ 
Kesbub iutroducad into his church various observances 
wbich attracted a good deal of attention, and did not 
esc^ipe criticisnu 

On one occasion he went with Uis disciples in procession^ 
singing hymns, to a stagnant tank in C^lcutta^ and made 
Ijclicve that they were in PalGstinc, and on the eide of the 
flowing Jordan. Standing near the tank, Keshub said. 
Beloved brethren, wo have come into the land of the Jews, 
and we are seated on the bank of the Jonian. I^t them 
that have eyes sec. Verily, verily, here vma the Lonl Jeans 
bupibied eighteen hundred years ago. Behold Lha holy 
waters wherein was tJie Son of God immersed." 

Addressing the water before him, Kesbub said: ”0 
Tliou Great Frtrw™, Water of Life, Saored Water, Mighty 
Expanse of Sea and Oceans and Kivera, we glorify thee; 
Thou art not God; but the Lord is in thee. . . 

After explaining that Jesus plunged into the Jordan 
" because He saw the water was full of God/' Kc^hub 
anointed hhiiself with oil after the maunor of the Bengalis, 
and imtucraod himself ilireo times in tho water, saying: 
"Glory to the Father, Glory unto the P>on, Glory unto the 
Holy Ghost,and then took a fourth iiiimerebn to the glory 
of " Truth, Wisdom, and Joy in One.” 

^ Ptltdil 84&tri, M, TKc awi ^oiiAiiran 
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\V <3 loajii oIbo tkdt Ko$hiib his dieciples attempted 
to hold oammuDioii with fiainta and propheta of the olden 
time, upon whoec works and toachingp^ they had been 
pondering in retirement and aoUtade, 

On tiiB anbjeet the following notice appeared in tlie 
Sunday Mimr :— 

It La proiwEfid to promote communion with 
departed saints amongst the more advanced Brahmos. 
With a view to nohieve tliia object suecesflfnUy, aneient 
prophets and sainte will be taken one after another on 
special occasions and made the euhjeot of close study, 
modiUitioo, and prayer, rarticular places also will be 
oBsigned to which the devoted will resort as pilgrime. 
There for hours together they w^ill try to draw inspira- 
tion from particuiar saintSp We believe a spiritual 
pilgrimage to Moses will be shortly undertaketL Only 
earnest devotees onght to joitu" 

This idea of the efficacy of contemplation to ensure 
communion Avith Deity or disembodied spiritB, is one pre¬ 
eminently Euid ohomcterietically Hindu. It is indeed the 
Indian idea of Yoga, which formed the aubjectof Keehub 
Omnder's latest writing. 

Tlie same year Keshub porformod what Is known as the 
IToni ceremony, a sort of odomticn of firc.^ Addreseiug the 
llBiues, be said, O Tliou biasing Agni (6re), Groat are thon, 
great among the forces in creation. We shatl honour thee 
and magnify thee bccaose of thy greatness and majesty, 
TJiou art not God’ we do not adore tbeOp but in thee dwells 
the lord/'" and bo on.* 

Attracted by the mystery of the Eucharist, the Bmbmu 
reformer seenm also to Imvo adopted this rita in 1831, 
using rice and milk instead of bread and wine. At an 
earlier date he imd, in imitation of the practice of certain 
wmbippets of Vishnu, danced a myatie dance with hia 
foliowera, clad In gay gannenta around the invisible 
" Divine Mother “ in the Brahnui Maiidir. Thus we Iiave 
both Hindu and Christiaii rites and ceromouiea alike 
finding favour witii the prophet of the New Dispensationp 

^ DiasKTlM m litdmn li/f, md Sodnl^ pp. 

* Thf aikd ihi Srahtiia bj pAti^ht 
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who ia luloptiug them of couifle alToeted to give them a 
new spiritual allcgorieal meaning. As an instunce we may 
cite the ffem ceremony, which, in the “ Brahma Samaj of 
India represents burning the passions in effigy.’’^ 

What Keahub was trying to etfcet—what at loast wae 
his ostensible object at this tune (May IS SI)—may be judged 
from the following extract from a letter of his to Trofesaor 
Max Muller:*— 

“ Ttie British public ought to know how the most 
advanced type of IXinduism in India U trying to absorb 
and assimilate the Chriatianity of Christ, and bow it 
is establtehing and spreading, under the name of the 
New Dispensation, a new Hinduism, winch combinee 
Yoga and Skakti, and also a new Chriatianity, which 
blends together Apostolical faith and modem civilisa¬ 
tion and adence.” 

It may not be irrelevant to notice the foot tliat in 18S0, 
or prior to Eeahub’s letter to Brofessor Max Midler, there 
appeared an article by Mr, Edward Ayhite in the CcdeuUa 
Aeview, explaining Edward von Hartmann’s views in regard 
to the religion of the future, in which the following quota¬ 
tion from von Hartmann appears:— 

«Looking to the course of history, we find tliat 
the religion of the future must be realieed through a 
synthesis of the Hindu aud JudDCO-Christiao phases of 
religious thought. It must combine the adyimtages of 
both, and thereby become capable of explaining both, 
as a universal rehgton, such a pun-mOROtheistic system 
would be most in coofomity to rei^a, and the best 
adapted to excite and satisfy the religious sentiments. 
It would afford the strongest metaphysical support to 
ethics, and approach nearest to giving that which men 
seek as truth in religion.*’ 

Strange as it may seem, it is not at all improbable that 
Eeahub, in introducing into his Church heterogeneous rites 
aud ceremonies borrowed from Christianity and Hinduism, 
waa actually deluding himself into the belief that he was 
uniting the two icli^ons, and oonyiDg into effect the 

* The TTieidieBevitie(milnUTpnUrotlSSl, queUd Lu CantntD'aiTitUtV 
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glorjotts object of his Kew Diapengation. His rhetorical 
approval of MuliaioutitibiiiSEU ami Buddbism, o! iSoro- 
astriaDiem and the rest, hegnu and ended in inero a’orde. 
Keebnb was indeed n Hindu etrougJy ieavoned with 
ChrifltiAniti)*, and pferhape, in his earlier manhood, not 
without a tincture of mUonalien). In his best days ho 
was more Christian than HiJidu—In Ills later lifo, moro 
Hindu than Christiu]. 

But consecrated banners, musical processions, laJgriniages 
to Jordon, mystic dances, the adoption of rites and cere¬ 
monies from other creeds, lutd not exhausted the resonroes 
or inventive powers of Keshub Babu, who, with Lie old love 
for the stage and stage elTect, brought out, at the end of 
1SS2, a iTtoml play, written by one of his disciples. Is which 
the prevailing vices of young Bengalis were satirised, and 
the triumph of the New Dispensation dramatically illiis- 
trated. In this performance the prepbet, as we may well 
call him, appeared behind the footlights in his favourite 
character of a juggler, and to the delight of his followers 
fashioned instantaneously a single symbol, the symbol of the 
New Dispenfiatiou, out of the cross, the crescent, the trident 
of Siva, and other religious emblems of the older faiths of 
the world,“a childish trick at host, the levity of which 
certainly prodnees an unfsvonrahle impression with respect 
to Keshnb*s wisdom, and his sense of the fitness of things. 

Shortly after hie perfortnanee on the stage, the prophet 
of the New Dispensation gave his lost public lecture in 
Calcutta, entitled, " Asia's Message to Europe," from which 
it would seem tluit ho bad arrived at a more exalted opinion 
of the divine mission entrusted to him than any he iiad 
held before. Out of a cloud of pretentions rlkapso<ly, con¬ 
fused thought, fantastic theology, nnd misunderstood history, 
we gather tJiat Kesitub Chunder accepting, in his own ivay, 
the doctrine of the universal atonement of Christ, indulged 
the ambitious and utopian dream of nniting, under the 
cciitrul banner of the New Dispensation, all the religions 
of the world, in a purified form, but each retaining its own 
individuality, each led by Its trusted chief, and each marcb- 
ing under its respective Scriptures. In other words he 
wanted all religious sects to become catholic in sentiinent, 
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to give up seetmimuBiu and y«t retain nil tlidt own dii^ 
tiiietLV<^ peculiatitles t 

ITie render may, i^erliAp®, tUiok tltaL Llie Eialiuimt leader 
must have meant some thing ebe, something leas impractic¬ 
able; but there h no room for doubt about the matter. 
The aocompliehuient of this task was, indeed^ the special 
mission entrusted by God to Keshah Baba; it was tho 
essonee of the New Dispensation, and had been already 
proclaimed by him to the w™ld in a kotnre entitled We 
AposLlea of the New DispenBation*" and had been reiterated 
in no nneertain terms by Keshub's organ the Stinday Mirror* 
^^Our position/^ add that paper, ‘‘is not that truths are 
to be found in all religions, but that all the ostablished 
religions of the world are true* lliere is a great deal of 
ditlerence between the two asaertioDB." 

Yes, indeed, there isE And a great deal of difiorenea 
too between this position and tlmt held by the prophet 
bimself fourteen years earlier, when he revealed to the 
world tho character and constitution of the Church of the 
Future. Many reformed have cherisbed the fond hope of 
eOecting a harmony of various unite by persuading the fol¬ 
lowers of such faiths that the roct-idoas, the basal olemente, 
of their respective creeds are essentially ideutteal. Some¬ 
thing of this kind sccxns to liave been in Keshub'a mind in 
the earlier days of bis career, but his ideas had undergone 
a great change latterly, and grandioee dreams of uniting 
under one banner all the religioiiB of the world, with little, 
if any, modification, was the hnal result of five-and-iwenty 
yeare of his ministry. This wss Keahub's last word to an 
expectant w'orld, and though his aspiration may be imjMDs- 
fiible of realisation* it is so much in keeping with nindn 
conccptiotis that it invites fimther eonaideration. 

No Jew, Christian, or Muallrn could ever have entertained 
Keahub's idea. As each one of these alofiff loiih his co- 
rdi^ionisis is choacn of GckI to (h€ mhmon of tJu rest of 
fnankiTid, and has special knowledge of the one and only 
way to propitiate God and attain heaven* eo each one is 
fiercely intolerant of the faltlis of the other two, and iu a 
milder degree of all other religions also. Amongst Chris¬ 
tians theinseivca we have espericnco of the bitter hostility 
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of tbe various churches and sects towards one anothoTt and 
with these familiar facts before na may well marvel at the 
kindly hope which animated th& Hindu reformer's spacious 
dreaiu of the onion of all the faiths of the world under the 
banner of a single Church universal Moet certainlyi as I 
have reniarked abovej the hope which ICeshub Chunder 
cherished could never have occurred to the mind of such 
exclusives as Jew* Cliristiaiij, or Mualim, and to the foUowera 
of any of these faiths must appear ridiculous if not impious. 
But the Hindu views this matter from quite another stand- 
pobt. 

At the "Parliament of Eeligiona" held in CMc^ in 
1893, the Bengali Sadhu Swumi VivTskananda iaid, “ that 
it was a Hindu principle to recogniso all faiths os expressions 
of truth, and that from his earliest boyhood he hod rej^ted 
a saered text* used daily by millionB in India, which says 
that as the different streams having their aourcea in different 
places* all mingle their water in the sea, so the different 
paths which men take through difTcrent tendencies, varioua 
though they appear* and crooked or straight* all lead to the 
one I^rd.” ^ 

And itt the Bhagavad-gita, Krishna, oa the Supreme 
Being, says to Arjimu: '^Ttiey also who worship other gods 
and moke offering to them with faith, O son of Kunti» do 
verily make offering to me* though not according to ordi- 
nance/^—a transceodentty lofty conception, whicli fortu¬ 
nately for humanity is now finding an echo in European 
and American thought, The Hindu, it is true, does not 
regard all modes of worship as equally admirable or 
efficacious, but he deems them all worthy of sympathetic 
coimtenarice aa being natural aapirationa towards ibe 
Infinite God ; and his sincerity is amply exemplified in 
the growtli by accretion, and the heterogeueoue constitution, 
of hifi own religious aystemp as we find it in the Hinduism 
of the present day. 

Keahub’s dream then was quite in harmony with Hindu 
ideals; but in utter dkcord with the pretensJons and aims 
of the more exclnaive and intolerant religions of the world. 
That there will ever be one universal world-religion* or even 
’ TAf }y<triir$ JVir/jVnvsJ Bihipinit, roL U pip> 3^3* 
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a liappjr union of &I1 the faiths of niankiud under a common 
bomicrp is a Tain hope; but time and an increafie of knotr- 
lodge, Gfipecblly of the lienee of comparative religion, wBl 
assuredly promote amongst intellectual men in edranced 
natiom a hitherto unknown religions toleration^ not con¬ 
temptuous but sympathetio. 

What Xeshub did acoomplishp we need hardly say, was 
Bometbiug very diffeTent from what he hoped for. He, who 
was always protCBting againat see tariamam, added, ua il by 
the irony of fate. &ne more sect, one more reiigion if yon 
like, to the hundreds already exiatiug^ weaving into tho 
ceremonial law of the new society, rites and symbols 
borrowed without any sense of historical fitness or ira- 
ditioiial propriety from both Hinduism and Christianity, 
under the belief, it would seem, that by so doing an 
amalgamation ol these creeds was being elfeoted under 
the banner of the New DispenBatioo^ At the same time 
Kcahiib's fervent admimtion of Clirist's life and work, and 
his eloquent confesaioa of devotion to Josua, has probably 
made a deeper impression upon hie couutr;>Tuen tlmn the 
preaching of a mnlLitudc of foreign mlaaiQUaries could ever 
have done, although It cannot be denied that these foreign 
Christian missionaries created tlie moral atmoepherQ that 
gave birth bo a di^ire for a pure form of worship, and made 
Brahmaism possible. 

Within a few months of the date of his lecture "Asians 
Message to Europe/' already referred to, the Brahma leader 
dicil, on the Sth January 1884. His body was laid on a 
pyre of sandal-wood at the Nimtolkli Burning Ghat, in the 
presence of a large concourea of pei^n^ including some 
Europeans As the sun wne setting, Karvana Chundor 
eldest son of the deceased, ignited the pyre, uttering those 
words: '"In the name of I convey the sacred fire to 
these lost remains. Let the mortal part hum and perish: 
the immortal part will revive. O Lord, the liberated soiJ 
rejoicee iti thee in thy ble^ed abode." The prophet's ashes, 
collected in an urn, were carried away, and interred in 
the httb chapel adjoining his residence, known as Lily 
Cottage. 

The eetemony of mourning for the dead to be observed 
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by his followers waa thus prescribed by the Ap<^tic 
Duriar^ 

'"All who hflTO takeD to toouriamg for the late 
Babu Kcshub Chnnder Sea are enjoined by the 
Apostolic J>aThar of the New DispeneatioDr to observe 
it for a fortnight in the foUowing manner 

*'(1) Every true believer in the New Dispen^tdon 
shall wear on bis person a piece of gairu cloth, striped 
in the manner prescribed in the New Sanbita, 

" (3) He shall ahsUin from ftnimal food, 

■'(3) He shall give up all munner of mirth and 
merrimenL 

*^(4) He shall study the life and teachingG of the 
niinister. 

■'(5) He shall pray for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and practiae commtmion dady with the view 
to realise the presence of the Divine Motherp with 
Hut childi the ministor, on Her ]ap* 

He shall try to assimilate the mmister's 
character in his life with his daily food 

^'(7) He shall hold con versa tion with friends every 
evening on spiritual topics,” 

On the anniversary of his death the Braluoa Tract 
Society sold their publications at half-price to commemo¬ 
rate tkc asernsion of £oehul> Chunder Sem T!ic death of 
the reformer called forth a gr^t many appreciative artioles 
on Ms life and chnnvctor in the magazines and newspaperH 
of the day. Professor Max Midler, writing on the occaabup 
gave Kesbub Chunder Sen the first place among bis fellow- 
countrymen, and a pre-eminent place, among the best of 
mankind'^' 

Oa more than one occasion,** observed Count DAlviolla, 
** I have severely condemned hia aetSp and almost despaired 
of his futura But whenever 1 turned to his discourses and 
writings, I again fell in some tnimsore under the ohorm which 
arose from tus personality and gonim” ^ 

Although an admiring coimtryman believes Keshub to 
have teen ** one of the gusatcst thinkere, one of the gruatesl 
philosophers, and one of the greatest men of the world,"* 
I feel bound to say that he was none of thesCp but a pious 

^ Tki CfintcmpiJrmjjf qf EdiiftqMi Tftouffkti fi\i 3S4, 
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myetic, endowed with a raw: gift of expresaioa, a niajked 
individuality, a strong will, not a little worldly wisdoii] 
and a charm of mivnncr wliich gave him a great nacendaticy 
over the men with whom he came in contact. 

There was one thing that Kcshub believed in, and was 
never tired of teaching with all tho glowing eloquence of 
a really gifted man—the iuunanenco of the Creator. To 
Xoshub, God was the ever-present austainer of the universe 
an all'pervading Presence, the very life of the world. 
He tries to keep before hinweelf and his hearers the idea 
of a personal God, bub the vision seems to elude liitn; he 
slides almost unconsciously into pantheiaai, which nftej' 
all is the natural and hereditary creed of India. With 
his fervent piety and posaiouate a^imtion of Jesus, which 
seems to have coloured his entire life, he might possibly, 
tinder other circumstances, have become a Christian, but 
he came to believe, sincerely perhaps, that ho was himself 
entrusted by God with a divine miEsion. Ills confideuoe 
in himself was so gteal that men believed in him. His 
knowdcilge wjis apparently very limited, but his imsgina- 
tion was strong. He liked to make allusions to physical 
science, and always spoke with deference and approval of 
the work a^mplished by scientists. He himself had a 
short cut to knowledge. He saw, he felt, and thus he 
knew, and wiiat he knew ho proclaimed, 

In the later years of his ministry the Brahma Church 
of the Kew Dispensation w'as gradually developed into n 
distinct religion. It was no longer Hindu theism nor pure 
theism, but a new and very latitudinariau religion dating 
from the nineteenth century. A religion of sentiment, 
mysterious and ritualistic, with a strong leaning towards 
pantheism and Yogaiam, admirably suited to the dreamy 
tempemment of the Indian people, and in harmony with 
their past religious development. 

Hardly bad the earth closed over Keshub’s ashes, when 
jealonsioB and rivalries disturbed the Brahma camp. Hib 
tiret cause o! dissension was the Vtdi, or marble pulpit in 
the jVrtiiAV. which tho family of tho docGsised and several 
of the Biahnia misaionarics desired to sob apart in memory 
of the prophet, whoso spirit was supposed to occupy the 
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occueUnued plttcc Id ihc cungivgutian uf ihe biUiluL On 
the other aide, Babu Frot&b Chwnder Mozoomdar, the 
Bccretary to the congregatioa, protested agaiiiat the proposal 
as beiug coatraiy to rules aod principles laid down by 
Keshub himself^ but, ii I am not miEtakoo, the pulpit, 
despite hia remonstranceB, romaiiiH empty to this day in 
luotnory of the propheL 

With time* dmgroctaeut ami aLrife became bo rifo 
amongst the leaders of the Chiuth of the New Dispensa¬ 
tion that in 1901 Babu Sureah Oliundcr Eose issued a 
public appeal to the followers of the late reformer, exhort¬ 
ing then) to Gupport Babu Protab Chnoder Mozoomdar, 
Eoid thifl advocate^ verily our Minister^ thongh 
his mbsbtiary brothreD by dieputiag the fact have wrecked 
the clmrcL*" Mc«oonidaT, who seems to have been a man 
of great earnestness and pioty, visited England in 1874, 
and again in 1883 on his way to attend the rarliament 
of Edigions at Chicago* where he represented the Brahnaa 
Samaj, spoke on several oecaaioua, and created a favourable 
impression. He had been Keslmb's compauiDn and friend 
since their college days, and always expresGcd the highest 
admiration of the founder of the Church of the New 
DifiponaaLion. Und^y guidance the Snmaj seems to 
have gnidually drifted towards American Unitarianjsmp nnd 
to have been supported* in no slight degree, by funds from 
the United States of Americji^ On this point the following 
appeared in the Civil ajd Military Gazette of Lahore on 
the IStb of May 1895: — 

" fact that Baboo Protnb Chundcr Mo^m<Iar, 
tho distingnished Bralimo missionary, who has visited 
Lahore many times on a mieeionsry tour^ is now 
dependent on hia Aracrican friends for the support 
of his tnisaion-work and himsclL has caused eurpriso 
only to those who ate ignorant of the disseaeiona and 
disputes that now obtain in the section of the Bnihmo 
Church to winch Mr* Mozoorudar belongs. In fact* 
the Brahmos of the New Dispensation are now divided 
into half a dozen small parties, or rather coteries, of 
one of which Mr* Mozoomdar is the recognised leader. 
He himself is not a man of means, md his folbwore 
are too poor to hdp him. Wlicn Mr, Mozoomdor 
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y'mied America as representative ol the BraJiino Samaj 
to the Chicago Farliauiout of lieligioEis, his AuieHcan 
admirers propo«e<i to start n fuiul in aid of his mission 
\vorkji and this proposal hoa iiovir lit^o carried out, and 
from the ^Moi^oouKbr Misaioii Fund" in Neiv York 
the Bmlimo mmsionary k in receipt of an ainiual 
allowanca Mr. MozootudaFa Gupjiortora in America 
arc all Christijwus, chicily of the UDitariaii persuasion, 
who evidently r^rd him aa one of thcmiseivca. TJie 
Brahmo raiBsionary's well-known work entitled OrUni^i 
Chritly is the catiso of his popularity amon^ iho 
ministers of the Unitarian Church in America.^ 

On the 27th Mjiy lOOB^ MosoomdaT diod at Calcutta, 
and in announcing hia death the Indian remarked: 

“Of recent ycara it hns been growing more and 
moi'o apparent that the hold which the lii^mo SauiaJ 
had on the mind of a oortsidcrahle section of educated 
Indians during the lifetime of Keshub Chiinder Sen, 
and even for some tinie later, has been steadily 
dccreaaiug, and it is to be apprehended tliat the 
death of two such leaders like Devendranath ajid 
Mozooiudar leaves it in a poor plight indeed, seeing 
that, among the younger men> ihoro are none who 
cati fill the positions occupied by theiii in the eye of 
the public ^ weK as regards the afbirs of the Samaj 
with anything like success.'* 

Since Keshub'a death there has been a tendency towards 
the establishment of friendly relations between the diOferent 
sectioufi of the Btolimic Church, which was not possible 
during the lifetime of the prophet of the Kew DispeuGa- 
tion. I have before ms tl^e report {February 1S96 to 
February 1905) of the ^ Bmhmo Satoaj Committeoj'^ in 
which all three Samajes are found co-opomting with one 
another and leiih tTniiariaii Societies in En^leind in philim- 
thropic work in India, the funds for sueh work being 
nearly all derived from EnglantL TItis arrangement shows 
the subtle potency of gold eveu in sucli an unlikely 
enterprise as the drawing toother of hofltile sects, and 
it reveals moreover the first steps of the inevitable 
ascendancy, in the perljape not distant future* of the 
EngUsh and American iTnitarians in the Brahmie Churches. 
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This, for Aught 1 know, sdaj be for the best; but however 
eomtuenikble a epirit of mutuol toleratjau and fellowship 
between the diflereut aeotione of the Bmtmui SamAjes uiaj 
be, the existence of such feeliuge aiuongst scctjirie^ holding 
very diveigent views on essential mattei'a, i^jua oidy poaaihle 
as the result of an inoitiiiahiig lukewatniuess, and. if so. the 
heginaing of the end of Brahmaism aa a dietinctive Indian 
inatitution cajmot be very far oK, 

We have followed the hiatoi-y of the Brohmie movement 
from its beginning under Bam Mohun Roy to its latest 
developments^ and it is but just to add that the aucGeesiDn 
of extraordinarily capable and exemplary men who have 
guided the fortunes of the sect in ita various braneiiea 
would reflect great credit upon any community whetlier 
ID the East or the West, their lives and teaching bearing 
atrikitig testimony to the high inteUeetnal vigour and moral 
cxceLlenee which can be found amongst the Bengalis, a 
race only too frequently and too hastily condemned by 
Europeans* 
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SscnoK VII. — Sqiiuiii»7 ind 

f ROM the foregoing brief sketch of the history 
t}t the Brahm& ^maj, it is evident that the 
Boedfl of his subsequent tbeistic doctrinee were 
hrat planted in the mind of Bam Mohim 
Boy by hia atudlea In Mudim Hitraiurc and 
theology. 

Discovering later that bh new ideas were at leaat not 
at variance with interpretationB that might be pot upon 
certain texts scattered tb rough the ancient Hindu Scriptures, 
be, a Hindu and a Brahman p naturally leaned for support 
upon these national authoritiefl^ and taught a pure thekm^ 
cbiMing to rest upon the Eianctioa of the VedaSp hut borrowing 
ideofi in no small measure from Christianity, of whioh he 
had made a careful and diligent study. Under Debendra 
Natb Tagore, Lowever, the sect founded by Bam Mohtm 
Boy, hard pressed ou every side by the critlcIsniB of the 
orthodox Hindus and others^ reluetontly gave up their 
prefes^iOD of faith in the Vedas as the authority for the 
theietie doctrines which they held, but with the conservative 
Hpirit BO natural to the followers of an old religion, they 
eoulinacd to ding with tenaeity to the sacred Scriptures of 
their country, and, with an amiable mconmateucy^ prepared 
for themselves a religious text-book by culling paa^ges 
from worku who&e dime authority they had ceased to 
mamtaiiiu While renouncing idolatry^ they adhered oa 
closely as poosible to the rul^ and euatoraa of Hinduism. 
And this is BtiU the position and attitude of the Adi Bnilunu 
Samuj. 

With Keshub Chnnder Ben new priticiples of thought 
and action were brought into play, gi\Tng, at first, a quite 
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dbtinct and un^Kiiidu dbection to the eiirreiit of doctriuea 
and events- At otte time he seemn. indeed to have been 
in reality onlj an advaneed Christ tan UnitariaDi holding 
opinions identical with those prafeased by thonsands of 
that sect in loigknd and America. Ijiter on he began to 
believe that he was himself cntTHStod with a special di\'ine 
miflflion—the reconciling of all the existing forma of reDgian. 
Aa time went by he drifted further and farther away from 
hie old opinions^ and^ still clinging to " the Aeiatic Chmt" 
os a mft of Bulety, floated Into the deep and tranquil waters 
of hie ovm national mysticism and ]>aiiihdsnn But the 
voice of the restless nineteen tli oentury^ catling for deeds^ 
demanding resultSp would not let the propliet lose himselT 
in the ccahLiio Yogaism into which he was now sinking. 
Boused by the voices of hU friends and euemles, Uie prophet 
msbod into action with feverish excitement^ weaved aloft, 
the banner of the New Dispensation^ transformed into one 
device the symbols (alas, the symbols only!) of contending 
creeds^ paraded the streets with flags and music, danced 
iii}*stic dances in the Maudirp adopted some of the more 
prominent features and ceremonies of an alien creed, and 
finally passed away leaving bebind him a disorgoniBed sect 
and a place of worship of luLxed European and Oriental 
arclntecture, adorned, or perhapa disGgnred> wdtli iablete, 
pictures, and statues copied from other churches^ and let in 
haphazard into the walls of the new structure; 

Ah the result of Beventy-five years of theistic agitation 
and presohiug developiHl from the germ origiimlly planti.Hl 
by Bam Mohiui Boy, we l^ve at the present day— 

1. A sect of Hindu theiaU—^ihe Adi Brahma Somaj; 

2. A sect of noR'iftJuffj theists—the Badharan Biahma 

SamaJ, who take reason and conscience as their 
guide j and 

3p The sect of the New Dispensation, strongly Hindn in 
iU spirit and leanings, hut proctdcally believers 
in Eeshub Chnnder Sen as ou m$pircd teacher or 
prophet* 

The original sect of Bam Mohim Roy is quite extinct, 
the Adi Brahma Sauiaj of Debendra Nath Tagoi'C ia ip a 
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^tntionnrj canditioa; but the two yomigor Saiuaje^ atiil 
show signs of vitality and the spirit of propagaodiani. The 
nimierieal re^ult^ of tha cntive movauieot, fmtn which ao 
much was expected and which has been watched with such 
keen jotert^t in India and outside India, ore quite insig' 
mOcant^ aiucc ocJy 4050 persona returned themsolvca ns 
lirahniaa when the last cenauH of India was taken in 1901. 
The indirect rc^ulu of the movetnent will be referred ta in 
a flubsequent page:. 

In cozisidcringp as we may now do^ how far tha political 
condilions prevaiiing in the Britiah Indian Enipii^ are 
favonmble^ or oLbarwise^ to the eaUbliehment of a new 
religion capable of conipnriug in numbei^ and ioJluence with 
the old-esiubliahed faiths, wo have to bear in nniid that 
tile cessation of all internai warfare, the rccogni^d liberty 
of thought and complete freedom of exprcaaion enjoye<l by 
all religious denoniirtationSp the facilitieB for rapid inter- 
eommunicatiou afforded by railways^ and the possession of 
a column R language—English—by aU cdueated natives 
tlironghout tlio coiitttryp make the quick nud exieii«ive 
propagation of new ideas m eofly matter, and give the 
greatest encoaragement and scope to timt widespread 
iLiissioiiary enter prises which fomiB a remarkable feature of 
the Brabinic and other religiotis uiovomentB of the time^ 
The common subjection to an alien govermiicnt gives rise 
to a sense of fellowship amongst the subject mceSp and 
eueoumges a feeling of fraternity, benoatb which, os in 
Keshub^s doctrine of the "Fatberliood of Godp and the 
brotherhood of man/' we can detect the nuLlerlying idea of 
the equality of all men, tliat is of conquerors and ea^quered 
alike. The advantages just referred to, wliich are not coufincil 
to any one sect, and the bonds of union, more sentimental 
perliapa than real^ amongst tlie educated ckases, are not, how¬ 
ever, eullicient to encourage the expectation of tlic establish- 
tiient in India of a now religion on an extended scale in face 
of the deep-rootedp time-honoured religions which already 
occupy the ground, particularly as the wisdom and policy of 
the British Government preclude the idea of persecution of 
any kind, and new religious movementa in India am likely 
to lack that futialioisni amongst the leaders, tliat loyalty 
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and DbecHeDc:^ atiiongat the that thorough 

organisatioii io tbo wbola bod}' ivbich ariee out of the 
presence of a coDuuon and presaing Whether any 

form of Btabmaifiin will be found Biiihuieiit for the apirititiil 
neeLU of a conBiderable portion of the Tudiaii populatiuUk 
and whether the usual ruiraculoua legcnda which accrete 
round the esrly history of roligioue movement&i will make 
their appearance in connection with the initial etrugglea of 
imy of the Brahmic Churches^ time wUi show^ But it may 
be flafely predicted that unless soch legends do spring up 
and doui-i^ vigoroiialyp the Bmlmia reformntiou will not 
give me to any new luid popular rebgicn in lodLx 

The austere tenets of the Sadimmn Bmhma Sainaj 
preclude any such poesibility in connection with that sect. 
Blit the MakiiTAJii Debendra Nath might well become the 
semi-diyiue centre of a lutute Hindu sect of imporiance; 
and in Keshub's case the circumstaocea are more favourubie 
and the probabilitiea of legendary developments still greater. 
Indeed^ it seems tome that should it come to pasSp when the 
liiiKe of years casts a dim veU over the personality of the 
prophet^ that hb followers pay turn divine honours as souie 
liavc done olrendy, then a iteshubUc religjon may attain a 
vigorous growth and possibly endure when the other Brahma 
sects liava either been eompietely reabaorbed into Hindubiij, 
or been refinefl into some one or other of the fonns of 
Umtarianisin or Bationalism establishikl in Europe or 
America. 

Socially eonaideredj the Brahinic movement in its later 
dcvelopmenta is of huporUiLce, os it encourages the disso¬ 
lution of the barriers of caste, staunchly and practically 
encourages the remarriage of svidows^ and makes it a 
professed object to raise the intelleotual status and improve 
the social position of liidiau women by giving them a 
freedom wluoh the ortliodox party would not for a moment 
countenimceL And as I write tins I coll to tuind how yisaia 
ago the leader of the Sadharan Erahnia Samaj at Lahoro 
pointed out to mo the adult unmarried kdles of his house- 
liold, walking about unveiled in the gardens of beautiful 
ShalMiiar. llis party of bdics was oerlainly not attended 
by members of the oppesile sex» and ptobahly before the 
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complete eniaDcipalion of llie Hindu fcmiile from tho 
geeluBioii of thy jEeiiiitiai can be Safely unified out* and free 
social intercourse between the $e;$:ea allowed, *'the moral 
tone of native societj/^ ^ Babu Shib Chnniler Bose has 
remarked^ “must bo itmtaenBely raised^ ita niuunerfl and 
customs eiitircljT remodelledj. and its traditional institutions 
and prescriptive usagea thoroughly purified."^ Btit tha fact 
that the geuUenian I refer to bod the courage to have adu.lt 
uumarrl^ daughters, and to allow tbeni to go about 
unveiled, proves sufl'iciently tliat the views and opinion b 
of the Brubmofl are not merely theoreticul, but actmlly 
alfeet their habits and eustomSp 

Of course social reforms cannot be carried out witbout 
opposition and reviling, and 1 have heard orthodoat Hindus 
affirm tlmt the Brahjna sects wore chiefly recruited from 
amongst men who were of low caatc, or liad LLroiigh sonie 
causo or other lost social position, in fact, those who 
now give tbeir warm support to the Brahniic movement are 
just such as a generation ago would most probably have 
been driven into the anus of Cbri&tianity^ 

One most important aspect of the religioiiB situation 
temuins to be noticed. I refer to tfi4 poitir/ut rror^ww in 
favour of Ilindui^ created by a spirit of opposition to 
Christian and Bruliioic teaching, and strongly stimnlated by 
the political discontent of recent years. 

There was a time/' says an Indian jaurml, “ when 
Brahmoisni was regarded to be the only possible 
religion for every educated Hindu, who woe eager to 
be loyal to bis conBcience. The mitenableueas of 
idolatry! judged from the libemted intellectual and 
spiritual standpoint of every man of culture, was 
made so clear and uninbtakable by the labours of 
the BnJimo Samaj, that it was a disgrace to be an 
idolater. 0iiIiappily this healthy public opinipit baa 
not laated In ^rect opporition to the t^chinga of 
tha Hindu Shaatras! winch set down idolatry as only 
a low form of worship, fit only for the ignorant and the 
uncultured, a new cult has been fonnd^ which openly 
and defiantly dignifies idolatry Into the only poseible 
and practical form of religious worship, easily exciting 

^ Shib C3ini^f1er B^e* Thi‘ <w rh^ aiv, p. T* 
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rcligionfl emotion and developitig genuine Bhokti 
or divide love. Again, there is anoUier eection of om* 
educated eotititrjiueu who uj.^hold or the 

philosophical PantheiBiii of Saukarucharj'a. 

The reasoned idolatry and the ^batraot paniheisni 
of the day w'hicb count among their votaries a Jairgo 
proportion of those Ilindua of education and ciilturo 
wdiom the Bruhmo Samaj at one time hopoii to attract 
to Its fold, codetitote the two prominent modes of 
taaipart religiona thought which it htiia at present to 
combaL" ^ 

The reactiou referred to in the passage just cited is not 
a nioro revival of the old Hinduism^ The awakeued tnind of 
cilucatcil India will never revert to the veritable paat^ but 
win dud touiporaty eatisfaction for ite religions neculs in 
a Toformed but progruaaivo Hinduisiu, modided in many 
respects, but alw-ays haunted and even douiiimtetl by its 
essential old-time ideals, 

With respect to the spiritual influenco of the Brahmic 
Church, it doubtle^ extends far beyond the limits of its 
own professed adliorente; but we need to guard ourselves 
against an exaggerated idea of the importance of this new 
religioiia and social refonnation, which, niter all, represeuts. 
only one of the matiy re^Ls pinduced by Western thought 
noting upon the miud of India. Another and very necessary 
caution to be borne iu mind is that the glowing uartt^tivee 
of Brahma Buccessos, of rcligioua awakenings, of posaion- 
ate zeal and ho forth, which may come from interested 
partiesp should not be accepted too Htenilly. **What we 
wrote did not represent what we did. Our writings ex- 
ccetled our lives" was the confession whicli Keahub once 
made in a letter to Miss Collet, and wrould in all probability 
be appropriate in the moutlia of most Bmlima wrilera and 
Btatistieiona. 

The attitude of Brahmaiem to Christianity is a Bubjeet 
of great interest to many cameHt mem At one time the 
Cliriatian tni^onariea appeared to think that Kesliub was 
doing their work for them, and that tlie reformer himself 
would eventually come into the Clmstlan fold. This was one 
reasiTiii why he was moile so much of by Europeans of all 
^ TaUwaLt^kiHi Ptttrii&f tnL JtTt part L 
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classes. Even now some CiLristian missionarioe regard 
Bmhmaiam as but a step on the rood to ChmtLauitjr, but 1 
oiQ hy no idboiib of that opinion. 

Whatever may be the modifications prcxlnced in Indian 
ways of thought and in the santimenta and cuetonie of the 
people, by the stimulating contact of Western literaturer 
philosophy^ science, and rahgiou, it may be safely predicted 
that the inberited tendencies of the people of India ore too 
strong, and their national beliefs too subtlCp comprehcnsivcj 
and deep-rooted, to allow of their breaking aivay in any 
notable degree from their immemorial post Under existing 
|)oljtical conditions at any rate the religious evolution of 
Qio vast Hindu population will, I believe, take place along 
the already long-esUbhehed lines of pantheism and yoga 
philosophy, 

Brahmaism as n national tbcietic Church may, in one 
form or another^ possibly have a future; but if foreign 
Unitarians, whether English or American, succeed in im* 
posing their austere occidental views upon any ooneldcmblc 
proportion of the Bmhtnas, ond, aided hy their tnoney-baga^ 
are able to assnme the guidance of the Biahmic movement, 
it will acquire an exotic character, become unpopular, and 
inevitably die of inanition. 
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quenca, coma mto cxUtenoo. For moii who love notoriebj, 
for Bpeakera who deBira to advertise themaclvea wd iiio 
fairly pueUing and bhick-skliined, bho r6te of the reformer 
ie everywheiti fi coogeobi one, nnd presentrday India has, 
perhaps, more tlian a fair share of such mcn« Besides 
these fussy self-scokera, thero arc others of another and 
better type, reasonably anjcioua for tnodenite changes in 
Hmdu social customs to suit the altered times, and modestly 
doing what they can within their limited sphere to accom¬ 
plish this end. 

EnropeanSp impatient of the p&lUi^ aspirations of the 
Hindu people, direct attention to the wide hdd for urgent 
social reforms which Indian society provides, and in their 
seal for the improvement of their “ fellow-subjects'* these 
well-wiabers indulge in highly coloured contrasts 1>etweea 
Western and Eastern customB^ neceBsarily to the disadvantage 
of both Hindus and Muslima. Naturally the lestrictiona 
imposed by caste aSTord convenient teicts for these alien 
reformers, and give occasion for much ill - Gonaidered 
speaking and writing addreSBod to the Indian native public. 
To give e^tumplea: Tlie otlier day 1 found it stated or rather 
implieil in n reputable Calcutta newspaper, desirouB of iiu- 
proving native social arrangements, tliat Englishmen may 
marry where they please, and eat wheiie and how they 
please; while the trained ofliciah freeing hini&elf For the 
nonce from the tTamniels of red-tape, lays it down with 
aulhorityi in a State document too, that, ^In the West 
the field from which a man can choose his wife is 
practically unlimited," (Conans Boport^ pi 421.) But is 
all this quite true? Is the ordinary Englishman really 
m blessed? Is he so nbeolutely free? Without losing 
sight of the disabilities due to the Jlindn caste eysteni, 
wa may bo permitted to ask whether the Englishman, Iks 
lie Hodge, or John Smith, or Mr, Aubrey de VonSp or the 
Marquis of Landsendi can marry into any clasa he likes 1 
Whether his chance in matrimony (net always his ciowf) 
is net ordinarily confined Bimply and alwolutely to such 
women u/ his doss, wthin the STHail drde of his 
ae^miniances, as may be disposed to accept his 
advances ? We may press the matter furUier and inqitlm 
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wKethcr it b not true tLat both men and women in 
EiLglandp notwithetanding the unlimited field of Baleetion 
with whicli they are crediu^d^ often oamiot get mated at all, 
even with tho irregular iielp^of matninofuaL agencies As 
to Engliflhiuon being able to eat nnd Aow they please, 
fiuiely the aDOJiymoua, writer I have quoted above^ and 
taken perimpa too serioualy, wfui bhinking of Hampatcad 
Ilealli on a Bpnik-hoHday. 

After allp the West ia not quite In. free from aociai 
reetmints nor the East ed enmeebed in them some seem 
to thiblc It IB not all bli^ful equality and happy Bpcial 
freedom on one Bido of tha world and all hateful social 
tyianny on the other. Limitations and restnetioos ate 
essential features of social life everywherCp only the limita- 
tiouB and reBtrintions are not quite Uie in the Oecideut 
na in the Orient This h a point wo^Ui bearing in mind 
while studying the problems printed by Indian life. 

Playing up to the party who adrise the Indiana to 
bnsy theinsolvefi with rather than political questions^ 

ie a elass of educated Hindus, coiiBciontioi.is men 1 dare 
say, not very nnmeion.% it is true, but useful in their 
way atid, happily for themBelvoSiSO thoroughly in eynipattiy 
with English oflicial opinion tliat Lhey eantiot escape ihs 
appreciative attentiouB or the Bpeclal rewardB of a dia- 
criminating government. 

Some of th^o^ with almost touching confidence in the 
wisdom of their foreign rulera, seem dosirouaof plRciug Lheir. 
native reforming propa^da under the trgis of the Biitish 
Govetntnent, Buggeating to this end the formaUoti of a 
special Imperial Legislative Council to deal with social and 
roligiouB qitesUons wnrf^r the fftiidanc^ 0/ ike Vicerof^m But 
I fancy the good jiiilgtnent of the rul era will keep them free 
from any Huch oouaeilp now or hereafter. 

Last, but by no means Icastt amongst Indian reformers 
are certain important Indian leiiciatoty princes anti a few 
indiiential territorial magnates whose position and iiat-Lonality 
enable them to profesa and carry out relonns with IcBS 
ofience to the sueocptibilitieii of thoir people than woiild be 
possible in the cose of alien rnleis. 

So much for the refomers who are assailing from 
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Various points, with divers mutivos, diBsiimlar aims and 
diftbrent degrees of force, the fortress of loug^establuilicfl 
Hiadu ciistoniB. But this andent stronghold, built as it is 
OQ the rock of religions ordinances and traditions, supported 
by national sentiment and guarded by a powerful hereditary 
priesthood, is not likely to yield any positions without an 
ohatinaLe defence. Indeed, we find tliat the reformera are 
everywhere confronted by a strong body of Hindu conserva¬ 
tives opposed to social changes, holding that innovations of 
every kind should tic vigorously resisted, since departures 
from old ancestral practices have a tendency to tevolution- 
iso and even disintegrate society This anti-refonu piarLy 
is not only recruited from the ranks of the more backward 
ortliodux Hindus, but otgil from amongst the young men 
who have been educated in tho State and other scliools and 
colleges of tho day. For the attitude which tlieee educated 
Indiaus Lake against sweeping social reforms one reason at 
least is obvious and quite natural It is the feeling tliat 
whatever may bo the defects of these aoelal institutionja. 
they have stood the test of time and need not bo hastily 
modified. In addition to this natural if not quite suftlcient 
roason against introduoing changes uito Hindu customs 
there is, I know, a strong conviction in tlie minds of most 
educated Indians that European modes of life, pirlicidorlj' 
in regard to social iuterconrso between the sexes, arc hy no 
means free from many serioiis shortoominga and dangers too, 
which would inevitably appear and bo soriously magnified 
in any purely Indian community whieb might be remodelled 
upon existing Western lines, and it is undoubtedly in the 
W^estern world that would-be reformers do mostly Und the 
ideals which inspire their reforming aeal, however much 
they may try to conceal this fact from their fcUow-ceun try- 
men, Further, the pride and patriotism of a vast majority 
of both Hindus aud Muslims rebel against the thought of 
admitting that their national habits aud customB, based on 
religious saDCtione, are in any way inferior to those of their 
European mastcra. 

Plowever, under the existing political conditions of 
Indian life which bring tlie people into perpetual contact 
with the alien civilisation, religion, and literature of a 
L l€l 
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powerful and dominaat race, modificationB of ideas and 
chaagea of customs are Inevitable. For my own part, 1 
must confess that an adequate tteatmeot of this import¬ 
ant and complex snbject is eutirdy beyond mej. yet 
I Dovertbeless hope that the particulars embodied in 
this chapter wilt give tlie European reader a fair idea 
of the direction in which contemporary fnHifl.T> social 
reformers are working' for what they coneiider social 
improvement 1 also hope to be able, at the same time, 
to direct attention to some of the reeults of the new 
awakening. 
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Sbctios I.—tte&ftnm in C^yuncili 

•S^ MrEUFECTION being inKiianible fmm huinati 
I inatittitions, the true refonoer has never lacked, 
I and will never at anj time lock, opportunities of 
I exercising his imporlant if often thanklens volition ; 
* btit the reforms preached nod fought for at any 
given time and in any partieular place are 
necessarily peculiar to and chnmeteristic of the period and 
the country, and so natumlly throw a flood of light upon 
the condition and civilisation of the people amongst whom 
they are advocated. 

Fully appreciating this fact, I was glad when represeiila- 
tive men from all parts of India assembled in the capital 
of the Ihinjab, primarily to diBcitea political questions, but 
willing at the same time to air their views on tbo moat 
pressing social pToblcina of the day* 

As a pendant to the National Coit^ta held at I^horc 
in 1893 for the furtherance of the political aspirations of 
the educated classes, there was a great Sceial Confennee 
of delf^ates from the four quarters of the land, afTording 
me a long-deaired and excellent opportunity of learning 
what India was thinking about in regard to the great 
questions of social refomi which had come to the fore 
in recent yea«, and I did not fail to attend the Con¬ 
ference for enlightenment on the present social needs of 
Aiyavarta* 

From a preliminaTy notice issued by the General 
Secretary, Social Conference, Madras, to the Secretaries of 
Social Reform Societies throughout the country, T learned 
that resolutions would be proposed embodying the views of 
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the CoofereticQ iit iiegard to inauy t^fortuB wLicli suctuod 
dcsiiabk iu exi«tmg native cuatoui& 

The meeting waa held in a huge thatched pavilion called 
" tlie Taiidal,” epedaUy erected for the National Congress, 
provided with bent*wood chairB for four or 6ve thousand 
])er8ons. Though the place had been crowded during the 
political meetings of the Congrcaa, the gathering for llie 
Social Conference did not exceed one thousand or at most 
twelve hundred persona. Before the proceedings of the 
day commcnce^l 1 took atook of ray aurroimdings, and 
noticed tliat by way of decoration a number of coloured 
glass globes hud been hung from the framework of the roof, 
tliat red and green Hags, and some shields with the British 
coot of arms emblazoned on them, liad also been used to 
give a festive aspect to the [lavilion. As a eilent, visible 
decbnition of loyalty to the Govenmient. there was placed 
near the tribune a portrait of the Queen-Eiupresa, 

Old Mr. Dadabbat Naoroji, M.P., looldng limp and 
worn-out, attired iu his national Parsce costume, wearing 
loose maroon-coloured trousers and one of those peculiar 
Parsee hats eo familiar in Bombay, eat on the platform, 
an embodiment of helpless discontent. Ovar him was 
held an uiubrella to keep off Ore rahi, which was leaking 
in everywhere, through a very imperfectly constructed roof- 
To such 0 degree were the audience incommoded, that 
Mr. Naoreji'a umbrella was only one of many which were 
opened in the building. The scene, if quaint, was also 
very characteriatic and decidedly deprcBaing. 

Only one Uindn lady graced the meeting with her 
presence. Dressed in print skirt and white chaddar, she 
sat on the platform with a little girl beside her, the two 
repretsenting the fair sex on that occaaion. As the husine&s 
of the day, conducted outirely in English, went on, the 
lady, apparently wearied by the proceedings, of which she 
probably did not understand a word, quietly drew up one 
Blender leg and then the other on the seat of the chair she 
occupied, covered hcreelf with tier chad^lar as completely 
as possible, and Gomposed herself to sleep, disdainfully 
teg^lesB of the social problems of the day. After a 
while her slumbere were disturbed 1^ rain-water leaking 
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upon her from above, wlien some nntJve gentlemen politely 
mado a little room for her to diift her chair to another 
apot Though the lady did not evidently appredata the 
work of the Conforeneei she afforded many apeakere that 
day the opportunity of saying “ £a4ic^ and Gentlemen/" 

All classes of the Hindu community, official and un- 
oHieinl, were rcpreecjited in the audicnoe: from a Judge of 
the High Court of Bombay to quite Junior clerks in Govern- 
lucnt and railway oIKccb; from proepetoua landed gentry 
to petty aliopkecpera. 

The proceedings were most orderly and busineas-likcp 
hut I missctl the note of geninne Eiamc^tnces thronghoui 
Two important addresses were read — one by Dewan 
Narindra Nathp a gentleman of private means and 
holding an important official position in the Pnnjab ; the 
other hr Ifr. Justice Eanade, of the Bombay High Court,* 
No doubt the speakers had thrashed out the subjects scores 
of times beforop and wliile they spoke wore uncomfortably 
conscious of the dead weight of anceatrai prejudice and 
feniiiiine conservatiimi winch refused to be moved or 
modified by nil their well-meant endeavours up to tliat 
moment-. 

As II result of the doliberations of the Gonfereneep a 
dolmen resolutions were earned after the usual speechesp and 
alTord a gliia|^ of tiie many very important poLats which 
are engaging tho attention of preacnt-dny reformers in 
India i for they enjbrace each questions as the foUowing; 
Tem]>cranco> higher female educationp infant nuirriagep 
extravagant expenditure at weddings^ the remarriage of 
widows, intemiarriago between sub-castes, and tho iiDprovc- 
ment of the Hindu joint-family ayetenL There were also 
resolutions tcuchiug foreign (beyond sea) travel, loud 
mourning at fimotals in the Tynjab, naughty nautch girls, 
and the prevention of conSicts between Hindus and 
MuliammadartB in connectioD with religious processions 
and obsen^ancea Further, os bearing directly upon the 
busioesa of the Conference, it was resolved that "eocial 

^ Bvlk of thfH A^dnMiea via gtraci La full lu i bulky ta1uii]i] ijptitlid 
fsrdian SiKiai Jlr/crm^ edited by C. YAjpEsrira ClimUnmpi (Xlii^mpfion 
a Ca, Miiiliu), 
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reform funds’’ should be raised by social ajiil other 
associations, and applications timdo to GoveTnuient to 
exempt such associationB from the operation of the roles 
Idd down in Act VL of 1S82. 

These resol Eitions afford good examples of the nature 
of the sohjeots which are engaging the altenLbn of con- 
teiupomry social Teforiners in India. Some of the matters 
taken up wcrCp howeverj of nierclj local mteresL; for 
exfiiuplCp the question of the Si&pa ayatetn of mourning 
aloud and boating the cheat vigorously which prevails at 
present in certain parts of KorthAVeetern India. Othera, 
agaiR^ were imclonbtedly inspired by political rather ihaii 
Hocial conaiderationep the one, for inatatioCp which relates to 
disturbances between Hindus and MuhammadansL Tliut 
this was the caee, the speeches I listened to kft no doubt 
in my mind; certain speakers insidiously hinting that 
tliey kmie where the real fomenting forces of tliese disturb¬ 
ance!? were to ba found, but they had been advised not to 
speak on this point, and refrained from doing bo, TIjc 
impression which these orators wisliccl to leave on the 
minds of the audicTicc was tiuit the Govcmmoiit itesclf 
desired to secretly tiieourage, for its own advantagCp 
dissensions mid divisiniu} between the two grant religious 
sections of the Indian community. 

One result of the Conference m^ist have Ijccu to 
strengthen the hands of the local reformers^ for it would 
enable tliem to qiioie^ in support of their kbours^ the 
delilicnitely expressed and authoritative opinions of men 
of culture and position in Hindu society drawn from all 
purls of IndiiL To tins extent, at any rate, the work of 
the Confereiiee would be neither futile nor incffectuaL 

A feature of more recent Cdngrcsiicii has beeu an 
Iiidnsttial Exhibition^ which, howe^^er excellent and useful 
in itself, cannot but distract attention from tho main 
puTjjoscs oE the Gongresa, and tend to make of it a great 
annual tamasha (outertainnient)* “So much the bettor,” 
niaiiy will any or think; but the yearly Conference ifl uiit 
imlitution of eupreraa importance lo Intiia, and it is to be 
hoiicd tliut its distmetiva cli&racter may be preserved amt 
iU usefulness be incTeased and not impaired, 
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IL— A IjpiciJ itfurtiifir—A Yogi lectmr m How to nioJce o 
dcul mill ilLrOi*^ 

f ^^OLIX)WlKG the plan I have deliberatclj adopted 
of brining the reader, aa often as possible, 
? face to face^ aa it wefo, with living men. and 
their doiogSp I now invite him to meet a tf^ical 
prosentr^lay Indian reformer, and with his help 
to consider cnc^ more a famiEar evil preson ted 
in a new and pecidiar setting. 

A lecture hy a certain Sioami of the sect of the Yogis, 
was pnblicly announced, the subject, as stated on tbe billsp 
being, How to make a dead man alive,” A Yogi — perhaps 
a Mahatma 1—on such an important mnitcr was irresistible, 
so without hesitation I resolved to attend the meeting and 
profit by tbe Yogi's wisdom, 

Swami-ji appeared n^wii the platform nt the appointed 
honr^ with long wa^'j black hair carefully combed ami oiled, 
a full block beard and a somewhat abstracted look. He was 
well clothed in flowing garments of an orangs-yellow' colour, 
and altogether looked very different from tlie Yogis with 
whom I had long been familiar. 

When introduced to the audience, he stood up with his 
eyes shut and passed his baud over hb face. After a long 
panso be began, in Engliah, a prayer to God, oddrefimng 
Him always as “ Dear Lord ” praimng Him and asking His 
bleasing for the chairman^ the nudicnce, and the speaker 
himself, in phrases that would not have been strange in the 
mouth of a very ordinary dissenting minister, or a free 
lance amongst Christian preachers of the le«s educated sort 
Following the prayer came the lectufe, also in English, 
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lialivencd in measured tones, nod with an ample use 
of polysylittbie words, l^dJy mispronounced. 

Having Diada the allusions to John Stuart Mill and 
IlorberL Spencer, whicli one innst be prepared for on such 
Dcoasiotia, Ibo Swumi warmed to hia work. Ho told us 
hii miBsiou was to war w ith a d^tnictivo demon, a terrible 
devil wlio waa in the midst of us» and wag preying upon 
the life of our dear Mother India, adding with a mysteriatis 
intonation and appropriate gesture that the demon foe 
wofl in that very room even w-hile he was speaking to ua. 
'' But,” exclaimed Swami-ji omphatically, “ I etall presently 
drag him before yoUr and you shall judge him for 
yourselves,'' 

The Swami mxt narrated a story of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar and Ins ” legislative councdl'^ The famous monarch p 
said the lecturer, ouee naked hia councillors wiigLher they 
knew any way hy which a dead man miglit he bmught to 
life. One replied, "'ify Lordp I tiiink thia feat la not beyond 
the powere of the sciencs of our great doctore nt Con- 
stantinojple. Let me go thither and leam tho art and I 
will come back and answer your Jfajcsly.^' Another 
counoillor exprea'^l the opinion that tlic secret of auch 
wonderful power vras known only to the Egyptians, adding 
that, if permitted to do so, he would go to the land of 
Eg)’pt and laam what tho great king wished to know. 
Akbnr was too impatient to he satisfied with anch answers, 
and sent off at once for hia iviflc Hindu miniater Ktijah 
Birhul. When Birhul prceented liimself at the liii|ierial 
Durbar, the Emj^ror put tho s^inie question to him that 
he had addressed to the other councillora Eut instead 
of replying^ the astute Hiudu begged for time till the 
next morning to give hia answer. Birbiil retired to hia 
iirnguLficent palace to think the matter over,, and " the 
Emperor sought hia cewy or ratlier his hot aud rest¬ 
less for he could not sleep in his anxiety lo kara wliat 
the wise Bajah Birbul^s nnawer would be Tlie cook, ttie 
herald of the momrin due tune awoke the whole worlds” and 
Akbar commanded Birhul to his preflence. The sage Hindu 
appeared, and commenced by telling the king that there 
lived in jtig dominions a terrible demon, a maJignant fiendj 
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\vho di^^lroyed gi-eat muubers of his subjects, and that if he 
could bo controlled or driven away a great many dead people 
would become alive again. This itiforxnation gave riee to 
the following dialogue:— 

AI:har, Is it so f Can this be possible ? 

BirbuL Alas [ it is too true. 

Akhan In wlial cave or forest doca this demon live ? 
Birhid. Sire^ he Uvea neither in a cave nor in a foreatt 
but in a Einalh narrowj crystal palace of bis own. 

jlAJar. In a crystal palace; and in my dotninions t 
BirbifL YeS| my Lord, in your own dominions and in 
this very city, 

Akbar. What! here? and I not know about it. Who 
are his relatives, what is his name f 

BirhtiL Hts relatives^ your Majeely^ are many^ such oh 
D ebility, DieeaBC, Impotence, lueanity, Debauchery^ and 
Crime. His name is one msde up of only four lettem 
What four kLtcra? 

Birhui W, I, N, K 

At which the audience cheered and laughed loudly^ tickled 
at Akbar's famous minister spelling the denion'e name in 
lettere of the Bntjlxsh alphabet to hie augiiet master. 

In the midst of the hilarious applause the Swatni 
produced from under hm chaddar, I thinks something 
wrapjicd in paperi and gradually removing the covering 
diaclosed to view a bottle made of clear ti^sparent ghLss, 
which seemed to contain some reddlsli-eolonred With 

creditable dramatic powder he exclaimed^" Here is the Demon 
id hig oiygtal palace I Hero is the enemy of our beloved 
mother India I I Iiave dragged biui before you J Behold the 
Monster E ” Xlion changing lua tone, " No,** he gaid, cuddling 
the bottle^'' this is Old Tom, who is tho dear friend of so 
many of us/* and then, r^rdlcgs of the verities, w'ont on 
fixcitedly to speak of it as whigky and brandy, using it os 
a symbol for strong drink. Holding up the bottle with tta 
reddish-colourcd contente, Swami-ji osked, **Has thia no 
virtues?" and angwering his own question said, yes, 
it has its virtues^ oa Bajah Birbul told the Emperor It 
has these virtues tliat he who takes it long is not visited 
by thieves, he never grows grey, and he ia not likely to 
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get bydropbobu, because he usually carries a atout stick to 
support his tottering limbs.” 

living his figures of speech and turning to prceaio 
details, the lecturer told us how drink had been the curse 
of many of the 1>eBt men in India, and particularly so in 
hie beloved Bengal, where some of the loadiug men, whom 
he did not hesitate to name, bad fallcu victims to drink.’ 

The lecturer wound up his address with a story to 
which he requested our special attention, and which, 
whether nriginal or not, U gwd enough to bear repetition. 
It was this: 

An orthodox ITindu went on a round of travele—of 
coutuc without a penny in his pocket—and one day resting 
under a tree saw in tbo distance what looked liko a 
iit^^iGcent building. " Brotlicr,'' he asked a passer-by, 
“what place ia that?" "Mr. Traveller, go and see it," 
was the reply. “Can I enter it?" “Yes, surely." "And 
wliat 13 the charge for admission?" “OhJ nothing at 
all" 

^ "Mr. Traveller’' girded up his loins, took his stafl* 
in his Ijaud and proceeded towards the paboe. Wiien he 
approachcfl it, he noticed that it hod four splendid gates, 
each of whicli was guarded by an armed aentLneh TTo 
presented himself at the nearest gate aud asked piermiaaioa 
to enter. Ttie door-keeper courteously assured him that 
he might do so, but only on one condition, and that an 
easy one indeed. “You see," continued the ecntinel, “ this 
platter in my hand. It contains a eavoiiry dish of meat— 
the flesh of dogs—you have only to cat this and pass in." 

“ Oh, horror! witat, I an orthodox Hindu and a vegetarian 
to eat the flesti of animals and worse stil] of dogs. That 
is ubonijiuiljik even to think of. I cannot doit Is there 
no other way, Mr. Soniind, of obtaining admiesion to the 
palace ? ” " Tty the next gate," was the grulT Tcspouse. 

To the next gate wont our orthodox vcgetiirian traveller. 
In reply to his inquiries, the sentinel on duty slyly poiuted 
to a little boy who was playing not far off, well dressed, 
and covered with jewels, nod told the traveller that if he 

’ At t}i« ijobclndmi of iho ImIuk, Swimt'* itoiEmriits in this Kapoct 
flfoT! S^tly iJonlfiuli^tiH] by Muuo goutLosum wlio were ptowijt. 
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would kill the child and help himaelf to hie oniamenta he 
might paes id to vitsw the lovely pnkcc. 

"Wliatt commit both mordot aud robbery ? Xever! 
Kever!^* said the horrilied visitor, and [jo^sed on to the 
Iblrd gate. Here he found a beautiful women sitting near 
the acntidclK 

The modest lecturer felt that he oonld uot utter before 
bis ” iiugiist audience the abameful act which the traveller 
was invited to do, SiiAiee it to my that the orthodox 
Hindu hurried from the spot, and withont looking buck 
presented hiiuBelf at the fourth and last gate. In a genial 
way the aeotincl nasured him that udmittanoo could ba 
easily obtained at hie gate. He need only djink two 
clJuiianks^ of brandy out of the cup he held in his hand and 
iniglit then paaa im 

Hut Mr. Orthodox Hindu turned sadly away and went 
back to the shade of the tree. He pondered the matLcr, 
and still eagerly curious to sec the inside of the magntlieent 
pile wliich fito^ before him^ combated the conadentiDUB 
scruples which had been mised in hla mind by the sug¬ 
gestions of the four Beutinels. “ After all,” he concluded, 
“ there is not so mueb diflbrenco between und bra inly, 
which hitter is only gmpe-juice “ j so he hiially returned Lo 
llic fourth gutOi drunk the brandy and obtfiined admittance 
to the palace. 

When he came out he was singing nicrrilyj and wanted 
mQrc brandy; the eentinel at the gate declhied to give him 
any more i but odAused him to buy what he requirHl at the 
publie-hmise 

“ 1 am a mere travdlet ” said the ortlicKlox Ifiiidn in 
surprise^ ^ and have no money. How can I buybmndy?“ 
M V^ery easily." wim the reply. “ Go to the eeeond gate, 
murder the child you saw there^ t^ke his ornaiaeiits and 
purelmac what you crave fur," 

Our orthodox, but now hillcu, Hindu traveller, acting 
upon this euggeation, committed both murder and robbery** 
and s&tisEed his longing for more drink, rre&ently feeling 
himgiy, he ate and enjoyed tlie dish of doga* lie^h he had 
previously tlecliiied, and after that dlled up the measum 

^ ChhnidTik—K hrci"^un« W«4£^t. 
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of lus criinea by eommittimg that other ain at the third 
gate which he had before resiatedj and rolling on. tho 
ground in a diBgracefub inaonaihlc coEdition, found bicisclf 
id the gutter. 

It was an inetruetive parable wo had hoard that after¬ 
noon, and r need not point out that whQe batUing in the 
good cause of tenipcmjico^ ua bo many Westerna are 
doing to-dayi the Yop lecturer had a style and a method 
peculiarly hia own, and yet very racy of the Indian soil 
intempemnee, aa I have often been told by Indian 
gentlemoup has in recent years been on the increase 
amongst the better cducMitcd cloasesu As Indians of what¬ 
ever Boeial rank do not a^isociati with Europeans, do not 
except on niro occusions cat and drink with thein or oven 
meet them on a friendly social footing, it is evidenl tliat 
the growth of habita of inebriety amongst the uativee 
cannot well be attributed to the bad example of Etirojieana, 
and must bo due to othsr causes; probably to the excite¬ 
ment and nnreat which are undeniable results of contact 
with the strcDuouB ideal $ and modes of life a nd work in a 
hug thug iuonej-grubbiug age like onrs- 

A rather enrioua encouragement to drinks in India at 
the present time, is the belief that ardent spirits act as a 
plague prophylactic. Perhaps alcohol in moderation is a 
preventive against this fell disease. I cannot say, but the 
belief amongst the natives is probably due to the inimiiuily 
from pl^iQ generally enjoyed by ilie European community 
in India. 

In every considerable town in the Punjab there ate 
TetSperanco Associations, and 1 presume they would not 
exist if they were not needed. The Sikhs in the Native 
States have also taken up the question of Teniperanoo 
very aeriously. 

In all the Provinces of India the same activity prevails, 
Apostles of Temperanca ” from Europe^ aided by 
ObrifitUn missionaries, have given n great impetus to the 
formation of Temperance Societies and I'otal Abstinence 
Associations, which, with local dlffareuces» arc conducteil 
upon the main lines adopted in Eiiropo and America, 
These eocictics and assoemtiotrs hold meetuif^, Lave 
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IccLurea and oddre^aefi, encourage pledge-Biguing, orBfinise 
procceaions with bands pla}iiig and banneis dying, 
fot the public Binging of teuipamiice balladu in the 
venLacular, and the drculatioii of tracts illustrutiiig the 
evils of drink. Tliej further arrange for the porforraance 
of temperance plays, one of which I liad the pleasure of 
\sutne&eiiig in the native theatre at Amritsar, and a toler¬ 
ably good play it was, set Ling forth in Hindu dramatic 
hkshiou the evila of alcoholisuL Of course winged yNeris 
{angeb or faitiefl) were amongst the dravialU prrsofim, and 
curbiialy cnongli some ol the temperance hymns introdneed 
inki the play were set to once popular Knglish airs, such 
as Sweet Dreauilaud Faces" and ‘'Wait bill the Clouds 
roll by, Jetiuy.'^ 

Tiiough equally demoralismg in ita results wlieUier in 
the East or the West, drunkenness in India can, however, 
at times put on a comploxion iinpo^ible in Europe; for 
Indian inebriates with the religious ^eal of their mee have 
actually been known to teorshlp iki. boUte. A few years 
ago it came my knowledge that an Indian derk being 
suspected of certain fruudulont tranaactions, a sudden raid 
was made upon bis residence by the police in order to 
secure, if pooBible, doenmenLary evidence agaitist hizm His 
papers vvera seized, and amongst tbeni were found an extra¬ 
ordinary collection of photogmplis, ui which ho and sonic 
of his frieutls appear worshipping the whisky bottle, or in 
all sorts of Bacchanaliaii attitudes with the bottle being 
drained, and so on* I um sony to eay that 1 never had 
the cbance of soeing tlie photogmpba, nor have I ImJ them 
properly described to me. But it is quite po^ible to 
imagine the young topers standing round a table, with 
garlands about their necks and bottlefi arranged before 
them. Tlje host, high priest for the oocoeion, would be 
crowned with tlowrere and ornamented with patohes of red 
lead or otiier such pigment. Standing in respeot-fnl atti¬ 
tudes before the bottles the worslnpjierg would probably 
Bing a hhiyan or hymn appropriate to the occasion, and 
then go in for a real good caroiim 

Without religion in tv^lhing the Hindu cannot apiia- 
reutly get on at all I 
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Like the rest of tbe world, the people of India have, 
imfortunatelf, their own drink difHcoltj, and muel face it 
with all the weapons they can command. The Temjierance 
movement in India of which I have been writing is by no 
means pretuatarOp and it liae one very important featiire 
which gives it more than ordinary signiEmiioej for in it 
ate united, as a matter of course, all classes of the com¬ 
munity—Hindufip Muhammadans, and Cliristhms. It is a 
cause which can for a epeclul pnrpoae and a common object 
draw together into harmonious action all ranks and cre^, 
and so far is an iiistniiuent for bringing about uniltit effort, 
the value of which from a polUie^ pQini c/ risw is not, 
1 am Gure, nndervalucd by the local wire-pullers. 
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SacTio?; IlL—T1 j& Tofurm of miniiBe caitoiiu tho ^-pccUi iini of 
certain MfomwiTa, 


A mongst tin? objects denU mlh in the resolu¬ 
tions of tbe Sudiil Oonfereiice nlriesily i-eferml 
to^ those relating to mfant marriage end tlie 
remarriage of widows deserve serioua atton- 
tioup lying ns they do st the very root of 
Indian family life. 

In moet oauntries and in all ages women Irave been 
looked upon by men as desirable posaeoBiona, and in the 
olden time, all tho world over» wives had been obtained 
by capture at great personal mk, by purclmee at varying 
prices according to circiimetauces, b)* service extending 
perhaps over many years, and sometimes—niarkedly so 
amongst certain Europenn nicee—by open and honour¬ 
able courtship. But in India for ages past a girl-cliiJi] 
has been looked upon os bo wortlileaa that female infanticide 
wag the commonest of crimes in that country^ Even 
to-day in India a girl Is bo undesirable an addition to a 
family tliat no one would think of congmtukting a pai^nt 
on the birth of n female child, and her unhappy father lias 
in duo course to give the highest doAvry be can pcsaibly 
afford in order to find her a husband, he u h&und ia 

Ike mOfli icrrUfU jweiW a?arf reliff&iis ptnalties. When 
ho hog done what the law* rc<|UiTes of lilm^ end bos perhaps 
beggared himaelf m tbe doing of it, lie may never, bo it is 
enjoined^ croes tbe threshold of his daughter's new home or 
partake of a morsel of food or a drop of water in her house.^ 
With Bueb ideaa pervading Hinda family lifej the posi- 
^ Sliib Cbimder Bene, TTit MindeefS av 
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tioti of ibe woiiiaQ lias not h^n m enviable oi^, and 
it not aurpriBing that^ undet the influence of Weetem 
civilUfifcioR brought to tlidr doors, eHortB have been made 
from vrithin to ameliorate the eoudition of Oieae BufTerare 
from long ages of unjust treatment. 

Varioua questions of social reform have consequent!j 
been brought into public discussion rather promiuenitlj 
wiLhin recant j'cara, giving rise to much controversy 
iKJtween the progressives moculated with Weatem notions 
and the old Bcbool of orthodoxy; the discord being cspecU 
ally pmnouncad where the proposed dapartum from time- 
bonourOil customs, affected the posiciou and obligations of 
women in the Hindu socIaL aystenL 

Not many yeiVTB ago a pceulbr warmth was imported 
into these diacnisionfl, and A powerful impui^ given to 
the movement for social reforms, by the iatrusioti into 
the arena of a non-Hindu native of India, who, well aware 
of the facts connected with the existing and widespread 
customs of infant marFiage and enforced ^vidowhood, urged 
the pressing necessity for reform on both these points. 
The outsider referred to, Mr* Behramii Halabarh a rataee 
jonnudist of Bombay, devoted himself with rare energy 
ami determinntiou to the removal of what appeared to turn 
to constitute palpable evils in Hiudu soda] lifix 

Through the medium of tiie Press, also by mcoiiH of 
lecturing tours and even by direct personal appeals bo 
the highest British authoritieSj this gentleman created a 
great sensation, stirring up Hindu society to a renuirkable 
degree, and, might have been expected, exciting no in- 
ooiisiderable amount of ill-will against himseli Not that 
Mr. ^falabari was the pioneer in this cause. Many worthy 
Hindus of great ability and good eodu] poaition iuvd 
preceded him, and many were working ooutempomneously 
towards the ends he had m view; but the burning, unresting 
zeal and public methods of the Pai:^e outsider attracted nioie 
general attention to the cause he liad at heart than the 
more laugiiid effortc of Hindu reformers, theniselves 
hampered by dread of caste penalties and rc3trained by 
natural tenderness toworda the feelings and prejudices of 
loved and venerated relatives and friends. 
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While many leaHittg Hindiia wGr^Lrougbt by Mr. Mala- 
bari'a agafn^l infant marriagB and enforced widowhood 

to a fnll r^liHation of tho cniolty and manifold bannfiitue^ 
of these ciistomsp there wera others so irritated by his 
attacks npoti tbeir ancient well^eatabii$Jied social life os to 
resent his mtermeddling in their aQairs, and to vigorotwly 
deny both the accuracy of hia facta and the validity of bis 
conclusions. 

The consideiution of ancti niattera, alTeetitig as they do 
the happmeaa and reputation of Hindu householdflp could 
not be carried on witbout glancing for confimiation, or 
otherwise^ at life outside the Indian i^ne. Contrasts 
between Eaiopean and Indian modes of life were inevitably 
dragged into tbe dik^uaaianSj accusations^ and ^recrimina- 
tioiis which aroHe out of these delicate questiona. The real 
or aentimental status of women in the West ond the East 
respectively were compared by angry scribeSp who, as a 
ralcp were ill-informed or wanting in judgment. Hindu 
consermtiveSp ropresenteJ mostly by certain Bengali 
jonrnalsp used their ingenuity in this controverBy to point 
out and to exoggemte tbo imperfections of European 
society in its treatment of women, and these critics w^ere 
answered aficording to their lights by the advocates for 
reform amongst their own countrymen. 

One result of this jounialistit^y conducted warfare 
about social reforms haa oartuioly been to bring before the 
world a latgc number of imporiaiit facta, very welcome to 
European students of India, whether oiScial or other,, relat- 
ing to Hindu bome-lEffi and the eonditiou and tfcatmeoL of 
Hindu women in our time, and it has also made clear the 
estimation in winch the weaker kjx is held by both educated 
and uneducated Indians at the present day. 

Echoes of the strifd soon penetrated even to the seclusion 
of the t^tuiTUtSy and in many a quiet home the spirit of 
rebellion has thereby been etiiTed up in the hearts of 
women lougiug for the m^^tipation which is being promised 
to them by the prophets of this reforming age. 

Interesting cases arising, without doubt, out of 
the diesemination of the new ideas iiave dUracted 
public attention and evoked very conflicting acutmiento 
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ant! judgments, Ab an example of thb I may allude to 
the ease of the girl-wife BtikhmabaL ^hich came into the law 
courie. The facts are eimplj: Bukhnjabai^ a Hmduanh 
had been marriwl in infancy (^d, of couree* witliont her 
coiiBent) to one Dadaji BhikhajLj but the marriage had 
not been conaumniated. Tlie huaband, who is aaid to have 
been a worthless profligatCj ruined in body and mindp was 
sensible enough^ however^ to be aware that his girl-wife, wdio 
had received some education and wm also likely to inherit 
a little property from bet giund mother^ wits an ai?set of 
some value. Such n wife* Lhaugh hitbeno neglected, wna 
not to be lost sight of^so Dadaji called u|kju her to live with 
him under his udc1c*s xooL But the spirited girFs feelings 
revolted against the depraved fellow whom she did not 
know, and w^ho had been no choice of herst and she 
firmly refused to join hiuL Supported by his friends, 
Djiduji now tesclved to invoke the naeiatance of the kw 
to compel Bukhmaliai to gubmit herself to \m wnlJ. He 
therefore iuatituted proceedings against her, for the 
restitution or rather the enforcement of conjugal rights. 
Tlie point at imuB being the obligation mvolved in an 
iinconsummated infant marriage, attracted in eerULin aectioiLS 
of Hindu society considerable attention at the time. Here 
were all the elements required to appeal on tlie one hand 
to the liboral sentimcnte of toformcra geuerally^ and on the 
other to excito the deep-rooted prejudices of an ancient and 
multitudinotia community. The chOd-wife, whose coneent 
had never been asked to the matrimonkl alliaEicc to which 
Gho liad Ijeen made a party^ discovered before the consuin- 
inatLon of the wedding the utter worthlessness of the man 
to whom she had been linked To become his wife in 
reality and share his homo with him was hateful to her. 
Encouraged by the spirit of refonn which was in the air# 
ahe resolved with mre courage to repudiate* the alliance 
and to trust to tbo ju^^tice and liberal ideas of the alien 
rulers of her coniitry to free her from the bonds in which 
she had been placed. Of course there were tunny to 
sympathise with the strong-minded girl in her revolt 
against tlie tyranny of enstom^ and when the English judge 
who fLt«t heard her ease decided in favom- of the girl-wifo, 
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her friends were elated with the victory tbua setjred against 
the system of infant marriage, while orthodoxy wna abocked 
and alarmed. The matter was not allowed to cud there. It 
was carried to the Appellate Court, when, to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the reformers, the law was declared to be against 
Kokhmabai. No doubt this decision ^vas correct and politic^ 
but it vras none the less deplorable. 

I am ml aware whether tlio anaistauee of the police 
was invoked to force the rchelUotis girl into the amss of her 
huflliafid. But this course was certaialy open to I>adaji,and 
13 hy no means a rare occurrence in India. 

Because of the virntnese of the country^ hardly otiything 
that can be aftirmed about one |iart of India bolds good^. 
without ample qoaliBcation, for other [jarte of it, a |ioiiit 
which ahonid always be kept in mind in making genoml 
statements regarding the elimated the productions, or the 
people of the eriortuous territory under the sway of the 
Itidian Viceroy. After makitig the necessary allowances on 
this nccoimt, the facte as re^rds mfant marriage and cn- 
foixsed widowdiood in India may be briefly summari^d as 
follows:— 

1. It i$ undeniably true that throughonb India the 
matriag«sf very young girla from two to eight yeare 
of age. with equally young boys^ or often with adults 
of any age, is a very couuiion practice amongst 
Hiadue.* 

± Equally true h it tlrat {at least until recent 
legislative action by the Indian Govomment) even 
the consuimnarioa of the tuarriogic has ooiunionly 
taken place when the child-wife was perhaps no 
more than ten yeara of age. 

3. Hindu widows, however young, and even if virgins 
at the time of the husband's deuiisct arc, lu^ a 
general rulej ututbk, on account of stringent 
religious and aoclal regulations, to renjarry, 


* ThfF practice *]m previils hi i leswr and bdbm 

3ilEiliiU3im«kii^ but it eAnmtt bo rnjnigivtnt to tbo TiIigtEHsa aeistin^tots of 
ihi IaUct, flinoo tbo Pftipbct uf lakin utimed Ajbthab wbeq edio nu only 
niDO jtaif uid. She iriu Ilia fATQurito wifa, iud lived to tho of aiity. 
Kveu. 
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although authonaed to do so by Britialt ludian law 
(Act XV. of imy 

4, Hindu widows> as a rule, arc a despised class, and 
under the recoguisod rules of Hindu society arc 
systematically exposed to great personal indignities 
and hardships. 

6. Despite reformers, there is on undoubted tendency at 
the present day amongst certain dosses to odopl Ike 
obooe pmciices, {flthov^h these ntoy not hitherto hate 
keen favoured by thent, 

When ve discover that the existence of euch peculiar 
pmciices thronghout the enormous area over which Hinduism 
holds sway is of very long standing, wo ore led irresistibly to 
the conclusion that thoy tuust have religions bases, and that 
the political and social conditions of the country must have 
favoured their prolonged conlinuance. 

We may therefore profitably seek to ascertain and note 
such information as may be available to throw light upon 
these points 

For the better treatment of the subject we may deal 
sepamtely with Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood, 
although, as we shall sec, they arc very intimately connected 
with each other. 
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IV.—FurKiii &iArnJigv> 


aiithoiity of MogasLlieaes 
%j Y that in ilia time (306-298 iia) eaTly 
/ I I matrbgea prevailed in ladia in the caea 
^ W ^ might ho wedded when aevea 

years old- ao that the contention that 
infant rujimage is a eompamtiveiy modem 
inatitution in India is untenable. 

Wliat countenance the Hindu codea have given to the 
early marriage of girla will appear from the following teacte 
cited by a learned Brahman, Dr. J, N, Bhaitacharjee, in 
support of infant marriage: 

L ^*So many acaaona of menattmiion as overtake a 
maiden feeling the poasion of love and sought in marriage 
by pereooa of suitable rank, even co many are the being;^ 
deatroyod by both her father and mother: this is a maxim 
of law/"—See Bayahkoffa^ chap. xL sec IL 

2. Paitinaahi says: "A damsel should be given in 
marriage before her breasts swell But if ahe have men- 
struiited before znarriagep both the giver and thn taker fall 
into the abyss of hell: and her father^ gmudfather^ and 
great-grandfather are bom ineects in ordure." ^ 

Other unimpeachable authorities bear out the same 
viewBL In the ATtyir-dsmriiit which treats of ceremonial 
dehlenient and pamnees, it ia said; 

There is no atonement for a man who has intercourse 
with a Vmbali/' i.e. a woman who has her cont^ before 
nuirriage^ and even contact through inadvertence with the 

* Oidm^A], LLa, CX3., The amef ef Bchramii 

if. p. 24fl, ^ 
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husband of auoh el woman Imd to be atoaeii by ablution of 
both person and dre&a- It also expresaly stated in the 
same treatise that*'the father, mother, and elder brother 
who tolemie a girl in her courses before marring go to bell. 
A Bmlniiaii who viilt marry such a ie not to be spoken 
of or admitted into society.” * 

li these texts are nocepted as anthoritative by orthodox 
11 indue, then the reli^ous basis of Ute custom of infant 
[ruirriago is uudoniable, and in such a celes the Hindu 
reformer's position seems hardly tenabloi unless he is 
prepara.! to stand up agnrnat both Rnihmnuic&l law and the 
iuOueuLial priesthood who uphold it- But an tlio decision of 
the fiucstiou binges upon authorities and upon Sanskrit 
texU with their interprotatioufl, there is of course abun* 
dant room for differeucee of opiuion amongst lawyers and 
cxc^tistd, 

1 Jiavfl before me a pamphlet by Pro lessor Bbandarkar^ 
U.LE., entitled jJ Noic on ike Age of Marrie^e iU Con- 
miyiTHalion ttccordiTig io Jfindn JleliffiouA published in 
ISDi, when the controversy on Uiese subjects was at ita 
lieigbt. In tins porupblct infant mairmgei as ws under¬ 
stand it^ is not opposed, as indeed it could hardly be with 
this text of Manu to support it—"A man tiilrty years old 
should marry a girl pleasing to him of the ago of tw'elvo 
yearn.” But the position taken by Professor Bliandorkar is 
that '' the llindu reUgious law aUowa the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty,” that the texts which prescribe the O^irhkddhdna 
ceremony which should immediately precctle actual inter* 
eoumc with the bride do not require that Ihia and 

hiltreourse sliould come off on the occasion of the Jir$t 
monthly eourse, hut leave the matter indefiiiite, Professat 
ilbaudarkur's contention indeed seems to be that though 
infant marriugo b unobjectionable, the ponsumtiiatjoii ot 
marriage may bwfully bo deferred till the wife is fully 
develop^ and capable of bearing a vigoroos child. 

Needless to say these views did not meet vvith general 
acceptance, and gave rise to much angry pcilemi^^ Oppoii- 
ents held attmigly that according to the best authorities 

^ Juh-B \ifihtQU, D;D„ F.Eh^,, IMum CoMti, L 
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thfi GarhhddMna ceremony nod intercourise with the bride 
aboold follow the very first proof of puberty* and could not 
be poetpooed to n ktct time vrithoufe meumug unpajdon* 
nbk siix 

As oppoaed to the praatice of inrant nmniege, the kwa 
of Mnau have been cited by the kte Sir Monier Willkiiis. 

"" A girl^^'flaye Meuiii ** luiviug reached the age of puberty 
aliould wait three yeara^ but at the end of that time she 
aljDuId herself elioosa a auitable husband."—Maun, Book isf* 
verse GO* 

But Sir Monier Williama hiiaseli admits that it is true 
that modem eommentators maiutaiii that this Belf-choicc is 
only legal when there are no parents to give a daughter 
away/* — an adiuisiLion which deprives the text of much of its 
seeming imporUmce. 

The late Professor Max Mtilkr* to whom we were 
accustomed to look for eulightcniueut on tuoat matters 
relating to ancieut ludia, inaintsiiied that infant marri^ 
has no sanction from either Sruti or Smriti.^ ''^fanu/' he 
adds* w ishes a young man to many when he may become n 
ffnhmia (householder), fr. when ho is about twenty-four 
years of age. As to tbo girl, she is to marry when she 
ia fit for it* and that may vary in dilTereut climatea'^^ 
Obviously the interpretation of fitnesa for marriage in tJiC 
case of the girl is just the very point at ksac* and Professor 
Max Mfiller* with all his Sanskrit learning, was of course 
not able to help us to a Bolu^on of the matter. 

When the subj^t we have been considering wag before 
the Indian Legislnture in 18T1| and religious feeling was 
greatly excited aspecially in Bengal, tho well-known Ikbu 
Keshub Chunder Son, of tho Brahma sect, ii^uod a circular 
letter to a uumber of European and a few Native medical 
men, asking for on expresaton of opinion on Lbe matter* from 
u acientihe |)Oint of view, Tho opinioiiB eUdted, which were 
naturuBy in favour of adult marriage* arc given i» 
in a volume on hidmn Soci^ published by 

Hiompean & Co., Madras. Phyeiolugical couMdemlioua 
uccemrijy dominated the views of the phyBioknB, but there 
wm some Ill-considered writing indulged in about racial 

^ Lift &/ Bthruvijl Aftthliarii 20^. 
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detenomtiua ^tl mtioDal decay resulting from tlie custom 
of lufimt marmgR As, however^ the opiniotis on this speck] 
poiut were not based on imj actual data whutsoeTer, their 
scientific value was not veiy bigh^ and some of the writers, 
more espeeklly Dr. D. B. Smith, were conscious of tins fact. 
The Brahmans oji their part thought^ ae they have long 
done, tliflt in the Indian climate, and under the uetial joint- 
fainil 3 ’ sysEem obtaining in their oountiy, the fit time for a 
girl's marriage is the attaiomcDt of puberty. 

Whatever room there may bo for diecui^ion upon this 
delicate paint between refonuem and Pandita, we juay take 
it that general fLgreement, as a reanlt of any euch contro- 
verBy, la neither likely nor pofiaiblc^ 

Meanwhile the weight of immemorial custom in on the aide 
of infant marriage, and it is a curious fact that the fashion 
has a tendency now to become even more widespread than 
heretofore* owing partly to a gpirti of revolt ftgainst Lonova^ 
tbns backed by nan-Hindua, partly to a desire of the lower 
cafftea to imitate their betlere, hut more than all to the 
increasing stringency of the matriinoukl market Excep¬ 
tions, however, are not unknown amongst certain caalfis^ 
the Kuliii Brahmans of Bengal for example; it having been 
ruled amongst them that "if the daughter of the first und 
second aubdivisional ckases of Bhanga Eulinns cannot be 
given in marriage to husbands of their own olassea, they 
must remaia unmarrisd." ^ 

Infant marrkgc in India, be it reinemberied, is an alto¬ 
gether difiercDt thing from what infant marriage if practiced 
in Europe would be. For the comprehension of this very 
real distinction it has to he borne in mind tixat in India 
after the wedding ceremony has been duly performed the 
infant bride may atiU dwell with her parents for a while* 
It is true that she is actually transferred to the husband's 
home at a mrbf ; but then the husband ia usually a 
boy, aud the husband's home k more often than not in a 
joint-family establiabiiaeiit conBisting of a large number of 
persons or groups ruled and managed by an elderly female. 
Into this large household the child comes oe a stranger, jet 
heartily welcomed bj* the inmates, and if not cursed with 

* Dt. Jalkb WrUckB, ifol, ii, p, 20Ti 
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unaniiAble quaiitiea, wbe m likely enotigli to he lioppy. Un- 
fortumteljp it oftea bappetui tlial giib being deatined^ under 
the rnfatit-UMuriage customs, to leave the abelter of the 
patoma] roof at a tender age, their fond but fooHsh mothers 
apoLt tliom bj over-inrtulgenc© wtiile still at home, with the 
result that they paaa to the care of the inolhor-in-law to be 
trained and broken into babita of uscfulneaB, a proeeea which 
may bCpflaJ no doubt often ie, attended with bitter tears and 
many hardships. Ent if the picture svhicli Miss Noble gives 
us, of tlie ufTuctionate receptiou aud tender treatment of the 
child-bride in a Ilindn household, be a fairly accurate one, 
and Miss Noble speaks from pemnaL observation, we may 
in ordinary cases reserve our oonipaa^ian, and nnconcaraedly 
l«ive the child-wife to find her proper place in the house¬ 
hold to which her fausluind belongs.^ 

The preuiuturo consummation of the marriage of Hindi] 
girls under the syateiii we are considering is undoubtedly 
a very real objection to it, canning personal aufforing and 
jieriiianciit injury m too many inetanceB. Tlmfc the Hindu 
lawgivers desiriHl to place some restraint upon the too early 
consummation ol inlaut marriage may he Inf erred from the 
fact that in the Att^ra^mriU it is laid dowu that *"the 
chandrayatia ‘ penance ought to be performed by all who 
eat in the house of a woman who had become pregnant 
before die is ten years of aga" But disapproviil so ex¬ 
pressed could not have much effeet In restraining brutal 
IJossionB, and it is gtatifying to know that riuco Mr, 
Malabari's agitation, and the public controvereiea already 
referred to, the British Government in ludia has found 
itself in a position to afford a cerlAlu amount of jirotectiou 
to oWld-brides by aii Act (passed on the 19th Marth 1891) 
ill which it was laid down that ike a{fe 0 / should at 

the lowest bo twelve years,—an age which, the climate of 
the country and the habits of the people being kept in vieiVi 
aeeme an adequate minimum at preseiit. The passing of 
thia measure was productive of very sore feelinga on the 
part of the Hindus generally and fispecially in Bengal, aa 
being an unnecessary interfertneo with their cimtoms and 

^ 77k Indian pp, Si-SO. 
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their religion, and I fcaciw that even Enropeana have re¬ 
garded it aa a piece of unAviae legietation. However, ita 
^ucative effect wUlp I have no doubt, be gcKjd in the long- 
run, and if it prevents nmllefis euffeiing to innocent cbildreu 
It m certainly desar^^'ing oi cominendatioiL 

In oonnectian with the aubjeet of early marriageft in 
India, the following oxtracte relative to AVestorn Enrope, 
particularly Italy and Fmnee, at the time of the lie- 
naiasanee, will not| I thuik^ be without intcreal:— 

*^Very frequently the 'beat* marriages w*cro 
negotiated by intermeJiariee more or le$s obliguig, 
rektiveg or friencla. rrincca and princcasea were 
married through the good offices of diplomatiata. 
Indeed, tadiea and gentlezueu of the Court did quite a 
rcapeetable trade in match-making, for a consideration. 

*^But after ftll Ihe biek of tuarrjing his daughter 
was ossentiaLIy and especial ly one for the fatben 

" For the moat part, the father would bu only too 
glad to wash hia lianils of tlm buainesB. In every case 
he WiiB in a hurry to brin^ matters to a head, and 
IwUoved that io loaing no tiino ho was acting in the 
interest of hia child. She was to belong ^vholly to 
another tiousehotd, aince it was, a woman's lot to bdong 
to her husband, and so it was well for her to enter 
upon her new life m early os possible, before she hud 
formed ideas of her own, and at an age when the 
paternal household would not yet have set its stamp 
indelibly upon her, 

m m A w * A • 

'•In dtsLinguished familiesp l^etrothal was by no 
means unusual at the ago of two or threo^ At thk 
tender age Vittoria Colouna was betrothed to tho 
Marqub of Fescam. 

^Consummation usually took place at the ago of 
twelve. That was a favourite age with the husbiuda ■ 
though, accordiog to tho best judges, fifteen was tho 
age w hen the physical charms were at their best, and 
the soul wm most mallcable^—a view dating as for 
bock os Hesiod and Arietoilo* , . , 

" In vain did the French physicians implore the mtn 
in tnorcy to have a little patience, beseech them te wait 
at least unUl the fourteenth year: tJiey demurred^ for 
it was homiliatiug for a father to have a fiftccn-ycar- 
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old ikughtfir oa hie hamlu: &t Bixteea they would havi^ 
called it a c&t4]i6trophe. Champiett one of tlic gravest 
of writers, proposed that after the age of sixteen young 
women sliould be provided with buslxindB by the States 
on the lines of Plato's sjsteni. Some purente betraytaJ 
such haste to get their girls ofT their hands that they 
antieipated the ceroKiony^ haudiiag them over to tlieir 
hnsbands-cleet on the strength of a mere promise of 
fidelity/* ^ 

Infant marriage amongst Hindna invites farther investiga- 
ttort To say that it rests on the Hludu religious law is 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory. We desire to know more 
of its origin and of the ad vantages it offers, for without 
some initerent recomniciidations, it would not have been so 
widely adopted as it has been in India. Loa^dng then the 
Hindu law out of sight for the inoTueut in order to viow the 
matter on its OAvn merits, we find it stated by ita advocates 
that Infant mnrriago has done an inealculahio amount of 
good, inasmuch as it hEis prevented the iimiLDrallty which 
admittedly prevailc^l when in some remote age adult marriage 
was the custom in India. They also deny that m ptnciioc 
it is attandcil with the snflerings and hardships which out¬ 
siders naturally nttribate to it, although there is no denying 
that instances of such suH'eriDg and hards.h[p do occarioiially 
occur and evencoiDO to public knowledge in various waySi 
somctiincs through the police courts. Both these pleas may 
bo just>and I have no wish to controvert them; but they 
are certainly not exbanstive, and though I am an outsider 
I take tJie liberty of offering the following suggestions as to 
the circumstances and considemtionB which have Faroured 
the establish ment of the practice of infant marriage in India, 
and have even speoiaUy stintidated it within more recent 
years. 

To my luiud, then, after u study of the controversies 
which linve raged round the qne&tion, infant marriages are 
and have been encoiiiagcd by the following causes:— 

h JVicfffjfy £FTT/d.—Life, especially infant life, being very 
uncertain, the earlier the ceremony of marriage i& performed 

1 Ft d# M4a1(]t k thi Jirual^ne^, tnumtiUd 

by Q*0Tgfi Herliert Ely* pin. 
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the sun^r is the Br&hnii&ii of his and thti Bame Applies 
to the GarbhAdhritia ceremotiy. 

2, Allcffcd fimals /raitiy. — Tho deeply engrained belief 
in India thot women are by nature utterly depraved 
naturally auggeata a very early marriagep as that alone could 
ensme the bride reochiug her huaband in a state of physical 
purity* 

3* Tht c^ynsiani qdUiin^ up msi€$ ifUo ai^lipTiS 
vjkonv u affeHcwflf.—This ever-iDcreaaliig sub¬ 

division of the costea haa nn obvious tBiidency to uaiTow 
the marriage nmrket and to stimubto the competition of 
parents seeking suitable allianoes for their gii'ls> whOp os 
explained already^ musl he pr&nfidtd ^ith htishands b^fort 
attaining piibertg^ In support of this contention I may 
state that I tiave been informed by tlie best autborities 
that it is not an uncommon tiling for a desirable man to 
have overtures of marriage made to him (or bis guardiansp 
if he be a minor) while Aii Ku/fi is breathing her tasi, and 
certainly before her body has been cremated. One such 
instance I learued direct fi'om the lips of the eligible youtli 
concerned. 

4. Faterig anxi rapacitg.^In those caatee, and there are 
a few Buehp wherein fathers or guardlaua are permitted to 
receive monoy—really purchase money—from the linde- 
grooia's familyj the dedro to obudn the price would bo a 
direct inducement to hasten the w^edding, 

E inATTxagt broker ^ — rThe professional match- 
makeis whose business it lb to discover suitable husbands 
for girls, may be trusted to exert all their ji^ersuaeive powers 
to effect early marriages^ for life being ttneertain the sooner 
the cetemoniea arc perforuied tlie more cerudn the brokers^ 
fees. 

^ E riTotrg. —Fashion^ that terrible taak- 

mistreeSp havuig decided tliat early marriages are what 

woman would not uphold the custom f ^ When any poat- 
ponement of the marriage of a daughter bejond the age of 
puberty b orthodoxig impossible^ sjid vvliou an approaeh to that 

^ Tha fflrep of |uhji>[t Lift eliflii marring cotuttusii eten. KtniragEt 

HiUBMuliuiiinadiiitla lihdk, ojth&agli ihm io ua diOlDtiltv ynd« IiIiliu 
• wilt thfl miikrrujji of iruiowt 
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critical period would aeem to iinply a diilkulty in obiaiiiing 
a bridegroom, involviiig a reflection upon tlie Bbattm of the 
girrs faudlj^ wliat wonder that early niarriagea are eo 
common. 

7. JVmmiwr ^ fiwfcijujrtip—Tills weakness, miiFerss] 

and very Imperioiia too, dnda lively gratidcation in the 
ceremonies, reunions^ ptooessione, and displays of the 
elaborate and often costly Hindu betrottial and marriage 
cereniotdes, and the festivities which occupy not one but 
many days, weeks porliapSr and perinit of a degree of 
freedom of intereoutse not known at otlier timea 

Sp Jlfmtnijis yc^rninff for pou'^r mikiai (Ac domestic 
citric.’ — Mothcrs-in-laWj aaoi$-in-Iaw^ and dstcia-in-kw 
dwelling in a Joint-family home lire all equally desiroiie 
that the brides who are to come and share the liome with 
them should be children^ indeetl young children amenable 
to discipline and motherly handling. Probably this hand¬ 
ling is at tunes more savere than abeolutely necessary^ 

9. Oamatity. —By no nicana the least important or least 
powerful of the iiiHuenoe& which make for child marriage 
is the lust of meUi for be it romeiubei^ that the Hindu 
widower may remarry over and over again, and at ofty 
age can have a chlld-bride*. Moreoveri if one wife faUa 
to bring him issue he may marry a second erne, while the 
joint-family Byoteiii relieves him from the inconvemeucea 
which might have been his lot under other cirenmshmees, 
since the young wife is not necessarily colled upon to order 
and manage the hooseholdL Her elders do that and also 
help the inexperieuced chUd-^ife to rear her offsprings 

10. The fairly aucceesful suppression by the British 
Government of the once very ocmtuon practice of female 
mfaaticidu is also a fact, perhaps in some cases an im¬ 
portant one, in the encoumgemont of early marriages. The 
number of girls in the matrimonial market has thus 
increased, and as a husband lias to be found for every girh 
the competition for doairable brid^groonis lias become mote 
keen, with the result of lowering the age of matrimony, 

Ho one who lias lived in India and kept hia eyes and 
ears open, no one who, without visiting India/has read any¬ 
thing of what I may call zenana literature, can have failed 
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to become aware of many cnsea illnatrative of the e-ttremo 
cnieltyi evil oSTectep and lifeloiig BufTering reauldng from 
the infant-marriage ay^tern, involvingp ae it doea^ in the eyes 
of Western peoples, a gross wroag, since the infanta given 
in marriage are far too young to be imlly partif 4 to ihc 
contiact. 

^loroover, there ai^e refonucra who, while makiug the 
most of these facts, inaisb further that over and above 
the wrongs and anfTerings of iodividnalB, under the infant- 
marriage system, h the far larger and more importaDi 
question of the detenomtioji of the ram It is hdd by 
these refomera that where chUd marriage prevails* the 
offspring of such unioiiB must neceasorily be pony and 
degenerate. This ftiay be true, but nevertheless nature does 
to a great degree neutraliBe the evil by killing off the 
degcuemte early iasue of iininAturc parenta. It cannot bo 
detiiedi I think, that Hindus of all clasecs throughout India 
arop aa a whole, well formed and well grown, and, ^ken 
food^ are capable of endimng qiiite as much 
prolonged physical exertion aa the peoples of tnost other 
countries. 

In view of the Hindu scriptuml boBiH of infant marriagOp 
and with so many other causes to bolster it up, it doea not 
appear to me that the practice in question is likely to 
undergo any change in the near ftittire. And the Legislature 
cannot wisely do much mote than it has already done for 
the disconrogoment of the custom. 

It is true that infant marriage, when the bridegroom 
may be of any age^ is directly res|tonsib!e for a large pro¬ 
portion of widowhoods; but the custom at least gives every 
ffirt a husband* which is far from being the caao in the 
^ catch^8-ciitc1i-oau " system of the WesL If wo weep over 
the Hindu widows condemned to pcq>einal ^vidowho^, we 
should not forgot the old maids of tha West, equally 

by the stress and strain of an ago of economic 
condictp to a life of i^ingle unblcseedneas. 
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CCOIiDlNG to a custom wbieli wo know existed 
I ii) India at least aa far tuidf as the fourth 

century RC^ the Hindu widow was required to 
r*5r 1 inoimt the funeral pyre of her dead husband 
^ * and be cromaled along with his corpse. If the 

hushand died, at a distant place, the widow was, 
none the less, to be burned aUve on a pyre by liensell 

For this practice, known as S^tet or Sart, the reason 
assigned by Stmbo (ctVw Rts, 31 -a.d. 21) was the necessity 
of protecting Indian husbands against tbeir wioked wives, 
Indian women being much addicted to poisoning their lords 


with a view to other aUiancea. 

Snii would certainly be a very elective protection 
for husbands against such murderous practices, because 
the death of the husband would mean that of the wife 
also. 

Bcfcrring in another book * to this explanation by 
the Homan geographer of the origin of soft, I felt con¬ 
strained to remark that it woe, no doubt, an unmerited 


calumny u|)oii Indian women; but I find, not without 
surprise, that the same accusation is levelled at them by 
their omt cotinttymeu even at the present day,* 

Under many easily conceivable circumstances it would 
not be oitber desirable or poesiblo to enforce the cruel law 
of soft, and as an alternative it was ruled, probably from the 
earliest times, that the woman who did not undergo crema^ 
tion with her dead husband should be oompeUed to load a 


* Jj^fiVra Lift Bdiijivs* owf JSSkmA, p. IS$. 

* Lift awJ Lift.v»tk ^SAnmii X. X«tei»ri, pp. 09, H. 
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life of rigid soliKleuia] nnd Buffer BociM bumilintiotis almoGl^ 
intolfliablo. 

To the saii, ” tbe virtuous wife" i.c. the wife who elected 
to perish in tlie flames which were to consume her husbend'a 
body, great honour waa paid; and high-born, high-apirited 
women did not hesitate to face the fire rather Hum the 
degrading alternative of the mdow's tniserable life. COn- 
set^uently an til the practice of widow burning was made a 
punishable offence by a Britieh-Indian enactment passed 
by Lord "VVilliaui Bcntinck in 182 ®, numerous sUis ooearred 
every year all over Indis-i And long after the data of the 
ordiminoo in question the rite was freely practised in 
Hindu States outside the jurisdiction of tiie British power. 
Ojic instance of this hind is the tali winch accompanied the 
cremation of the body of Maharajah Ihinjit Singh of the 
Buqjab ui 183®, when four of his wives and sc^'cn female 
slaves were burnt to death on the funeral pyre with the 
corpse of their lord and master. 

Aiding ami abetting the porfonnauca of soli having, 
under British law, been declared a criminal offence, it baa 
now become very rare, A few coaes of ftrit do, however, 
still occur, and some have bean reported within quite recent 
years. One, for oxample, wan carried out in Eehar in 
October 1®04, and resulted in six men being acntenccd to 
vonouB terms of rigorous impriaonmeirt, varying from nine 
months to five yeara. In March J905, at a village some 
thirty ii^es from Ajmere, a Hindu woman followed hbr 
husbaads corpse to the place of cremotion, and when the 
funeral pUe was ready and the dead body laid upon it Bhe 
threw hereelf upon the corpse. Some one, amidst the great 
confusion and uproar which tliie act oocaaioned, ignited the 
pyro, and the woman, who made no attempt to escape, was 
burnt to dwth. Another taii took place towards the latter 
part of 1905 at Maypur, a village in the Punjab. A Hindu 
woman whose husband had died two or three years before, 


II ^1 ofculpatiU totniejda given iu 

wo It w«ild urt *mD«t to ijjijD,” 

hr Sir SwjJien. l*tog elujv ™i. vpl. iL uf Sir W. W, 
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made a funemi pyrej eeb Gre to it, and comMittjfig hetaelr 
to th 6 died m tlio presanee of a nunibeF of persona^ 

In 190G a occurred iu Cawapore and ojiotber m 
Calcuttai 1 1 I both caaoa the vTidows, quite yoaug women, 
set fcheu' own clothes oo fire and bo committed suloMe^ 

Although the rite of liaa been practieallj BupptesBedj 
the alternative^ enforced widowhood, with ita degrading 
aceompanimenba, Btill remaJ uB in foree notvrilhstan ding tbo 
legiftlitive pemiaeiou accotGed, by Aot XV, of 1856, to the 
remarriage of Hindu widows. 

However young she may bo, the Hindu widow has from 
tho moment her huBband dies, not only to deplore the loss 
of a companion, perhaps a beloved cotupanion and supporter, 
but Bhe has also to take a poaitiou of utter dcgiadatiou in 
the household where formerly she had an honoured placa^ 

In many parts of India it is oustomary a few dnye after 
the cremation of the husband to perform what may be 
called the ceremony of formally degrading the widow, w^hen 
she liaa her head shaved by the barber and is deprived of 
the UBO of all her personal onianiisut& Ever after tisat she 
is condoniued to sleep, not on a bed, but upon a mat spread 
on tho floor; to have but one meal a day; and to be excluded 
very strictly from all festivities and family gatherings. Not 
only is the widow degraded and Bet aside, but her very 
presence on joyfol occasions hecoines an actual oOenee, and 
her mere shadow is in certain cases an propitious. 

Witliout doubt the lot of the Hindu widow thus stated 
is extremely hard, and it has afforded European women 
writers material for some very natuial displays of feclLiig 
and sentiment over the sufferings of their unfortunate 
Indian sisters. But we must bo cautious neither to wholly 
judge ladiau matitutions by European standards nor to 
gauge the feelings of Indian women in particular eituationH 
by those of European women if they could now be placed in 
similar circumfitances. Women reared in the scmi-religiona 
atmoapbere of Hindu society are in all probability able to 
accept the widow's poaition od th€ deerti o//aU, and to bear 
with equanmiity the tyranny of an immemorial oostom 
particularly, when it allows of no eiceptiona and is most 
onerous in the case of the hest-bonx The calamity of 
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iridowtiCKKl ifl no doubb received by the Hiuduani jiwt ae the 
indictiou of nn inciimble discafle might hft There h no way 
out of it, and thia fact almost compels patient endurance. 
Besides, there most Iw a large proportion of cases in which 
the widow is too strong in cliaracter, or trm well placed, to 
allow of her humilieUoii being anything more than nominal, 
especially so when she is the mother of sons devoted to her, 
or when she is the posseewr of wealth of her own. Then 
again, there must at all times he instances in numerable 
in which tho natural tendemess of relations and intimate 
friends greatly mitigate or even mollify the cruelty of the 
widow's flituation. Often it is not so, and then the wretched 
suKerera, according to ago and the circumstances of each 
ease, mtra tefnge in religion; arc driven to suimde, or, when 
very young, fall into immoral comsofl involving perlmps 
repeated udantiddee and other heinouB orime& 

In this connection I may cite the following painful ami 
characteristic iuBtoncea reiwrted in the hidian Speelaior, 
a piper edited and roam^ed by natives:— 

" TJu ffiitdu Widow and her IFosa —* The Gujarati' 
reports a cose of infanticide at Jetpur in Kattywar, 
A 'high-caste* widow, long suspected by the police 
and closely watch^ giv^ birth to a child, Tho uew- 
comer's mouth is immediately stuDed with hot kitchen 
ashea. Thus 'religiously disposed of and thrust into 
a basket of rubbi^, its loving grandmother deposits 
the child into the nearest river. The village police 
come to know about it- 

"A very eimilar cose is reported to ^is from 
Viiamgaum; high-caste widow, new-born baby, and hot 
oshes, thatch no mention is made of the loving grand¬ 
mother or the basket of nibblsh. Three persons arc 
implicated in the former cose, Tt must be remembered 
that the mother is very seldom a [arty to the ' act of 
merit,' After all it is her child, desh of her destu In 
the Jetpur widow's case, ws may say she is no more a 
murderer than is the head of the local poUc& The 
father of her unclaimed child, whom your humane 
English law never thinks of calling to account, is the 
prims mover with the widow's parents and castc-people 
as his accompticea So cleverly is the ailkir managed, 
that hardly one cose out of twenty can be detected. 
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la most coaos tbs diUd dias before birth. Ths p&tieat 
Lh removed lar from bet home, oa e visit to a friend, or 
ou a ptlgriuiQ^, and there ahe is absolved of Uic butdea 
of sin. SLio is lucky if ahe escapes vrith permaueat 
injury to the eyslcm, for the sui^geon Is but a 

cluiuay opemtor. If Less lucky, she euocuinbs uuder 
the opemtion. But least lucky ia tlie widow wliose cose 
docs not yield to the manipulutiona of the D&i, And 
woe be to her if ehe belongs to a rcepoctoble family. 
Then they get up a ceremony in her honour, what they 
coll a txid SiiiUtt they servo her with the best vianda, 
they ply her with aweet mtoxioanta, and they cap her 
last supper on earth with something that will settle 
their business. The widow is soon a eoid SutUt, and ia 
forthwith carried olT to tlie burning ground,—the pious 
Hindoo cannot keep a corpse in hts house ten minutes. 
This cold Satiu means a double murder. Let us hope 
it ia a very rare practice. But a case is known where 
the widow suspected foul play in the midst of the 
nocturnal festivities in lier honour. She turned 
piteously to her mother and asked to be saved, but aha 
was thus urged in reply; 

'"Drink, drink, my child, drink to cover thy 
mother’s ehame and to keep thy father's rt6ru (honour) j 
drink it, dear danghter, see, I am doing likewise 1'" ^ 

Infanticides committed in order to escape disgrace are 
unfortunately not unknown in tl^e Westj but nothing 
analogous to the ceremony of the eoUl could be 

possible outdde India, 

In strange contrast with the auetera severity of senti- 
mente which could culminate in tlie tragic rite of a add 
SiUite” it may be mentioned that sometlmee widows ore 
actually eneourt^ed, as umoDgst the Tulava Bmhmans of 
Southern India, to take to “proetituUo& in the name of 
religion.” * 

Begarded from any point of view, the cremntioii of 
Hindu widows with the bodies of their dead husbands was 
a decidediy barbarous practice, and the same may be eaid of 
the formal degradation of Hindu widows and their perpetual 

> rajmiini Guluih*!, EJL.B., C.3., Tht and Zi/t-wifi; tf BfkTamii 
Jl. pp. <iii and niL 

* Df. iolm Ciui* iL p. TO. 
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exclnaioa from the ordinary pleasures of life. Either 
practice, if joatifiable at all, can be so only on the plea which 
has afitiinlly been put forward, that na a rule Ilmdu wives 
desirous of forming new aUmncoa would not hesitate to 
poison their hiiahanas, and as a matter of feet comtucmly 
did BO in the days before the and its alternative were 
enforced. 

Tliia charge of old etandiiig, dating bock at le^t to the 
beginning of our era, and unhappily not yet witlidrawn, 
wimld, it true, reflect so eerioualy upon the virtue and 
moral character of Indian women, and at the same time 
point so uiimistakahly to gross tyraimy on the part of the 
men driv’mg their wives to deliberate murder, that 1 
prefer to regard the accusation in question as at least 
mt proven. Wo are therefore constramed to look for other 
causes. 

The roots of the custom known as the eeiii aro to be 
sought in a barbarous age at a time when it was considered 
-nBS indeed it is at the present doy amongst certain West 
African and other tribes^that the spirit of a departed 
chief or other prominent personage should be attended and 
ministered to by tbe spirits of his wives and slaves. 

Human sacriflees being once established os part of the 
funeral rites of chiefs and kings would, in ordinary course, 
be regarded as a mark or proof of rank, power, position, or 
influence. Every family which cliumed to be of any im¬ 
portance would desire to include human sacri flees amongst 
the funeral ceremonies adopted by itj and if it were 
flt that Bomo near ond dear to him in life should attend 
the deceased in epiiit^land, who more necessaiy or acceptable 
to him than his wives and female slaves. 

Fashion and the rivalry of tribes, clans, and families 
would tend to make the practice of widow burning a 
comparatively common one, though at no time could it 
have been general 

Thus established in the old-lime and hallowed by hoary 
custom as an indication of superior respectability, widow 
burning would, in later and less barbarous times, be duly 
encouraged ond justified by convenient rdigious teits, 
extolling the virtue of the willing victim and ermlting the 
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rsw&rdB of hor BelI-BAcrific& Common-Bejiee reasons would 
also be giveo in support of on obvionBly inhuman ou&tom, 
and tho poiBoning propeoeitiea of Hiddn wives, which way 
liovc had some foundation of truths would be one of these, 
appoalliig very strongly to the cowardly eelBshneas of 
men. 

Certainly relieves the dead man^e {aniily from the 
burden of mamtamiug bis widow or widows, a fact to which 
that fauiotts Jurist Sir IXeury Maine attached Bpecial ini* 
porlaiice^ as having tended greatly to perpetuate the crud 
custom. 

After liaving been practised in India for over two 
thousand years, widow burning bus been suppressed by the 
strong hand of a foreign GoYemment; but there is every 
reason to believe that even now it would be revived in 
many parts of tho countiy if the laws against it were 
abrogatcti or suspended^ and it is evident that while such 
fecliogs on this continue to cJ^bt amount Hindus 

generally, any cousidersble amelioration of the condition 
of tlie widows is yet afar off. 

However, it cannot be denied that at least some Hindus 
are beginning to rc«ili9e synipsthetically, in a way hitherto 
unknown^ the unmerited tribulations and sorrows of the 
widows of their community. As the outcome of this aentw 
meut a movement to eonutenauce widow remsrringc has 
eomc into iiiatence; but it meets with strenuous opposition 
from the or^odox priesthood and from the great body of 
woman, who look to the priests for guidance. Consequently^ 
although there liave beau and are many mdiiddual advocates 
for widow remarriage tltroughout India, although there 
are many Widow Eemarrioye Am>ciaiwm in the countty, 
and matrimonial advertisers in the interest of the same 
cause are not wanting, yet the eonsenative opposition to 
the movement is so strong that the results up to the present 
time are small, though as a bcginniTi^ tliey may be considered 
encouraging. For example, one Widow Hcmarriage Associa¬ 
tion of Upper India was receutly abk to report that mder 
its auspices forty-seven manlagea of widows had taken 
place in one year, most of these amongst respectable Brah- 
man families. But even in small sects like that of the 
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BralioiBS which have out theraBelvet off from orthodox 
Hinduism, the cause of the widows has had UtUc If any 
aucoesu 

As already stabed, the remarriage of a Hindu widow is 
permitted by British Indian law, so that no legal objec¬ 
tion to such ffl step esists; but the rellgioDs sen timent or 
prejudice of the Hindu community unfortunately renders 
the law almoet a dead letter. 

Actuated by motives not always meritorious, some few 
pemona, defying the public opinion of their society, do, 
however, under the i^s of British law, venturo to act up 
to their professions in rapect to the propriety of widow 
remarringe, and such marriages ore duly chronicled by the 
Indian Press, as in the following eases, for the enconrage- 
incnt of othom:— 

“A widow remarriage of an advanced type took 
place in the City under the auspices of some Arya 
gentlemen on Tuesday efvening. Both bridegroom and 
‘bride'are of a mature a™, and the latter bos a 
ebUd by a previous btisband, —Pnbime (Iniiore), 17 th 
Febniary 1894. 

"A widow marriage took place at Bheia on the 
19tb January 1894 lietweon Hbai Him Singh Ikilim, 
aged about 3u, and Eaj Devi, a Khatri widow, aged 20. 
It was also a cose of intermarriage. It was chiefly 
owing to the eflbrts of hfalak Hans im Anand, who, 
as Rccrctary of the Anand Sabba, takes a deep interest 
in social reform questions. That ha was succeseful in 
l«rsnading even the 8^tati Pandita to take part in 
the marriage is a sign of the timee.**^— Trihunt (Lahore), 
21st Febrtiaty 1894. 

" Under the auspices of the local Ai^a Samaj, a 
widow marriimo of considerable ptiblic interest has 
been |)erformed in Amritsar. The bride is the widowed 
daughter of a iicatoits Arya, and the bridegroom a 
respectable young man of Kaithal. A large number 
of guests were present at the moiringe .*'—PxDjKtr Mail, 
(Allabalwd), January 1908. 

If 1 atn not misinformed, parties contracting these 
marriages ueually safTer aiieh serious persecution of luauy 
kinds that their fate has been a warning, instead of an 
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encoumgcinent^ to others diepoeed to diarcgard the strongly 
maintaiTied viow^ of the caste to which they belong. Some 
fifteen years ago it came to toy knowledge that an inGuential 
And very learned Bengali gonHenmn had boon instriunfiatal 
in ofTecting aomo fifty widow mamogea^ with the result that 
he had the pleasure of supporting all the happy couplesj 
for it w'jifi only to secure this kind support, and on condition 
of receiving it^ that htidogrooms conld bo found for the 
widows. There in no denying that caste persecution in snch 
cases has ample justification in the precepts of the Hindu 
lavv-bookSp for Monu has laid down that among^it the persons 
to be carefully ehnuned are “ the husband of a twice- 
married womau and the remover of dead bodiea^^ Yet 
some instances^ very rare ones it is true, are known in 
which the remarriage of widows is actually permittedp for 
example amongst the Audiohya, Barada, and the Sinduvala 
Brahmans of Gujarat- while the Tsge Brahmans of the 
Punjab take widows of their own casta as ooneubines, and 
BO do the Brahmans of Nepal. Brahman widows jirc also 
known to lind hosbcinde outside their caste, and even outside 
their creed. On this point the Rev. J. Tana Taylor writes 
in connection with certain Gujanati Brahmans: “Widows 
are at once a loss to the population and their own esastea. 
But Brnlmiania sometimes become feeders to other castes^ 
Many Rajputs, Kobe, Kulambis,and Muflalmans (I know 
of one case even of a Bhangi) get Brahnuinic widows as 
either theh second or secondary wivee."^ * 

To sum up the present sitnatioru Under British law 
the Hindu widow may not be sacrificed or sacrificB hemclf 
DU the funeral pyre^ sho may^ if she can find a partner, 
marry again. But in obedienee to the rules of immemorial 
custom^ her second husband, herself^ and any children bom 
to theio would in such a cftse in all probability be outcasted^ 
an outlook which few care to face. 

As far os legislation goes, the Bcitbah GoYemment seems 
to have done what it could for the Hindu widow, but out- 
side the law much may reasonably be done by the State for 
these unfortunates, as I shall point out later on. 

^ Dr* J* Wilson, /iw^kiji Coififi val. Li. p. 122. 
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inarriagee being merely the proUidfi to a state of licenced 
proatitutiou in the eervice of religion. A memorial on 
this subject a law loontlia ago, addi-e&aed to the 
OovemmeDt of Bombay by Dr. EhaDdarkar, C.LEl, of 
Poojia, and about one hundred other iMuential aativea of 
Weatern India, sotting forth the notorioiLB froquency of 
this evil pmcticep and praying that it may in future be 
officially regarded as an oflfeuee punishable under the Indian 
Penal Code. The memaiialiata also petitioned that the 
tninoni wedded to idols should be "placed in tho care of 
proper guardians or in miBsion orphanages " a very sigiiificaiit 
and fluttering teetimony to the high ceteem in which these 
efitabliahments are held by some Uberal-minded Hindus. 

With the caution which, as a ndep chsxocterifles the action 
of the British authorities in India where matters aCTecting 
the religious sentiments of the subject peoples are conceraed, 
the Governor of Botabay gave ordei's for a preliminary 
series of inquiries to be carried out by certain Government 
officetSp with the view of obtaining competent opinion in 
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regard to tha law as applicable to such cosce, and of 
ascertaining tbo state of Hindu public opinion on Ibo pointa 
raieed by the memorialists. Wc may patiently await the 
result, confident that if a fair proportion of the better class 
of Hindn society declare against tho ptacticej tbe weight of 
the British OovonunGnt will be thrown cm the same side. 

It is hardly necessary to state that leligiotis prostitution 
is not an institution of yesterday, nor peculiar to India. It 
was very oommon in ancient times staongst tho Lydians; 
and in Syria, Armenia, Chaldtea, and EgJT>t, a similar, or even 
more shameless cnltiis of unchastity was known, " l>Qvoted 
women attached to the great sanctuaries wore familioT even 
to tho Hebrews. “ Religious proetitutioii was not confined 
to the temples of Astarto, nor to the worship of female 
divinitica Numbers xsv. 1-S coimecta it with BaaUpeor; 
Amos ii. 7, Deuteronomy irxiiL 17, ISp etc, show that in 
Israel eiimlar practices infected even the worship of Yaiiwe 
(Jehovah). There is no doubt, however, that tho oultne of 
Aster to was saturated with these abominations " ^ 

In India the religious prostitutes are conse* 

crated to the deity to whose temple they ore attached. Tiiey 
are carefully trained in tho Tcrpsichorean art and in music, 
and are taught how to make theniselves agreeable and attrac¬ 
tive, Their public duty is to dance daily before tbe idol of 
the god and to sing hymns, often erotic in character, in his 
honour. Certain allowances ore made to them from the 
temple treasury to which their comings betoug. 

“Their ranks aro rocmited by the purchase of 
female children of any caste, and also by members of 
certain Hindu castes vowing to present daughters to 
the temple on recovering from illness or relief from 
other misfortune, Tlic female childTcn of dancing- 
women are always brought up to tiieir mother's pro¬ 
fession, and so ore the chiLdren purehased by them, or 
assigned to the temple service liy tlie free-will of their 
parents."—Sherring, .ffiurfw Triofi and Cosfr* 

The e3cistence of the enstom of devoting girls to the serviee 
of Hindu ieuiples,anc1 all that is involved in sudi dedication 

' Enej/tbjm/ui vqU U e. tSS. 
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is, of oourM, well kDOWn to tlio Chnstian miseionaries id 
I ndiO) who uatunilly oondeniii the shocking institutioa and 
bewail the fate of the girl-victuns of this horrid practice.^ 

Unfdrtmiatels', proetihition seems to be a pennaaent 
institution all the world over, and especially rampant in the 
moat civilised countries. It is an evil over which Chris- 
titmity lias apparently been Tinable to exorcise any effective 
check, and the restless Hindu reformer and the ardent 
Christian tnissionary may well bethink them whether, after 
all, prostitution sanctified by religion and under Tecognised 
control is not morally leas harmful to all concerned than 
the prostitution which, in defiance of religion and law, not 
only pervades the slums but makes its Haunting preseneb 
unpleasantly conspicuoue in the most fashionable thorough¬ 
fares of the populous citiea of Europe and America. This 
view of the matter, though certainly very unconventional, 
may still deserve a moment's consideration from thinking 
men and responsible legislators. 

' amy WlUon>Ccnnuili*c!, TKiNjf* attAij/m: JTmium tFcrii inS^&em 
Imiia, eluji. uiv. 
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£{/€ hckinti ihs PurdaK — 

0 Ode idtfixegted in Indi^ can bo luvfamilULr 
with the words piird^h (screen) and aiuiiia 
(wonion's apartment), both as^inted with the 
Eceludon of women in tho-t countryp a subject 
on which much has been writtciL 

Tlie viffltor to Indm 5 &ea Hindu women of 
the low^er orders everywhere; but women of the higher 
caster or of moderately good social position do not generally 
appear in pnblic unveiled* and as long aa they are virUiousor 
reputable^ hold no social Lntarcourae whatever with any men 
outside the family circle. Even within the family circle 
there are many male mcmbei'a with whom they may not 
so much as speak, and before whom Uicy luust not appear 


unveiled. 

Amongst the Muslima, also, women ai-e kept in seeluelon. 
id the harenn 

NoWj however wc may regard the matter, this scclxision 
ifl amongst both Hindus and MunlimB a coveted mark of 
social snperiorityj and is accordingly highly appreciated by 
Indian womem It is by no means disUtsiefiil to themp as 
EnropejLa women, renrecl under quite other social conditionSp 
are prone to think.^ But it cannot be denied that \vithiii 
recent years the seeds of discontent have been intrt>duced 
by foreign agencies into many Indian homes* and may be 
expected to bring forth fniit in duo seasom 

From those who have seen the inside of Indian home- 
life, wc obtain accoimts and opiuioi^s diverse indeed and, us 
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might hflve been eatpected, both, highly appreeintire and 
entirely the reveim Some Eoropeanfl writing on the 
condition of the female sex in iDdi&i amnot find wotda 
etroRg enough in which to donotineo the dcgtaded state ol 
Indian womcnp while otheira End an almost ideal beauty in 
the life behind tlu purdiik 

A few quotations from the worka ol writera on the 
Gubjeot will suffice tx> make this point clear. 

may be said with truth,'" wrote the Abbe 
Dubois eighty years ago, "that bo fax are the Hindii 
females from bein^ hold in that low state of contempt 

and degradation m which the Eov. - ropeatodly 

desonb^ them in his letter, that, on the oontraryp 
they are nnder mudi less restraint, enjoy more red 
fr^om, and are in poijg^ssion ef more enviable 
privileges than the persona of their sex in any other 
Asiatic country. In fact, to them belong the entire 
nianagemcnt of their household, the care of their 
ehildienp the superintendence of the menial sf^rvantap 
the distribution of alius and charities. To their charge 
are generally intnisted the money, jcwolss and other 
valuables. To them belongs the care of procuring 
provisions and providing for all expenses. It is they 
also who are chaiged, almost to the exclusion of their 
husbands, with the most important afTair of piwttring 
wives for their 10113 and husbands for their daughters; 
ondp in doing tlhs. they evince a niceness, an attention p 
and foresight^ which are not certainly surpofised in any 
country; whilei in the management of their domestio 
busiiie^a, they in renetal show a shrewdnees, a saving- 
mefiSp and an intelligeucB which would do honour to tho 
best housewives in Europe. 

”In the meaiiwhiiei the austerity and roughness 
with which they are outwardly treated in pubTic^ by 
their Iinsbainls, is rntber a matter of fomiH and cutirely 
eeasefl when the htisband and his wife are in private. 
Ft IB there that the Hindoo rGiimles assiune all tliat 
empire which ie everywhere exercisei!^ in civiliscfl 
countries, by the peisoiiG of their sex over the male 
part of creation; find means to bring them under sub¬ 
jection, and rule over them, in several iiistanecs, wdth 
a dcsjMtic sway, lo shorty aJthniigh outwardly ex¬ 
posed ill public to tho foTbid<liiig and rcpillBive power 
of an austere husband, they can be considcrod in no 
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otbc^r %bt than aa perfectly the cmatresBea within tlic 
house. 

"The authority of married women withm their 
housea is diieliy exerted in preserving good order ^d 
peace unoug the poreous who compoHO their fomUioB; 
nud a j^reat mJiuy among them discharge this important 
duty with a prudence and a discretion which have 
scarcely a parallel in Europeu I have known families 
eomposed of between thirty and forty persons, or more, 
consisting of grown eons and daughters, all married 
and all having children, living together under the 
superintendence of an old matron—their mother or 
mother-in-law. The latter, by good mansgement, and 
by accommodating herself to the temper of her 
daughtera-in-law \ by using, according to ciroumstanoas, 
Jinnuess or forbearance, succeeds in preserving peace 
and harmony during many years amongst so many 
females, who had all jarring interests, and atUl more 
jarring tempera I ask yon whether it would b© 
possible to attain the some end, in the same circum¬ 
stances, in our countries, where it ie scarcely possible 
to make two women living under the same roof to 
i^reo together,'* ’ 

Very different from the good Abbd’a picture of Indian 
home-life is the following, from the pen of Dr. Emma 
Kydcr of Bombay, who, m a paper entitled "The Little 
Wives of India," said: 

" In coming to India I expected to find women and 
girls that would much resemble Uioae I had seen hi 
other tropic^ coon tries—in Mexico, Central America, 
and on the Isthmus of Fanama—healthy, with dark 
faces and laughing bright eyes. I can never exprese 
the sadness of heart that 1 experienced when I met 
these half-developed women, with their look of howless 
endurance, their skeleton-like arms and legs, ana saw 
them walkiiig the prescribed number of paces behind 
their husbands, with never a smile on their laces. I 
expected the little girls in India would be the same 
precocious, strong, fully developed girls that I found 
in other tropical countries; and how great was my 

^ TKb ALibS A. !Hb£i49K tELyt^nury in LcUen m iAi- S(4Ui of 
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a&taniBhment to bdiold Iho little dw&rf-Uke, quarter* 
developed bdugs, and to be told that they were wives, 
aud aerviog not only their lords and mastora, but tlie 
luothera-iD-law, and often a community or funiily of 
ten, twelve, fourteen, of twenty. Talk of tnoiurity 
fur these little creatures! Tliey enu never come to 
full maturity, fur they were robberl before they were 
born, oa wore tbeir aucestors. If they could Jiavo 
proper exercific, with all the food the)' need, and above 
all, if they could be m/ulo happy until they were 
twenty-five yetirs old, it might not be a ain for them 
to give birth to an immortal souL" 

Referring to the Hindu husband, the aome lady sa^'B: 

^ If 1 could take my readers with me on my round 
of visits for one week, and let them behold the con¬ 
dition of the little wives, it would need no words of 
mino to seud you forth crying into this wilderness of 
ain. If you could eee the Bufleriog faces of the little 
girlfl, wlio are drawn nearly double with coatractionfl, 
caused by the brutality of their husbands, and who 
will never able to stand erect; if you could see the 
paralysed limbe that will not again move in obedience 
to the will; if you could hear the plaintive wail of 
the little Bufferera aa, with their tiny bands clasped, 
they beg you to * make them die,* and then turn and 
listen to the brutal remarks of the legal owner with 
regard to the condition of his property; if yon conld 
stand with me by the aide of the little deformed dead 
body, aud, tumlug from the sickening sight, could bo 
shown the new victim to whom the brute was already 
betrothed, do you think it would require long argu- 
mentfl to convince you that there was a deadly wrong 
some where, and that someone was responsible for it i 
After one such scene a Hindu husband said to me, 
‘You look like you feel bad' (moaning sod). ‘Doctors 
ought not to care what see. I don't care wliat see, 
nothing trouble me, only when self sick; I don’t like 
to have pain self.* " 

To the sympathetic eyes of Miss Margaret Noble, the 
Hindu household is almost idcaL 

“ All the sons of a Hindu household,” says this lady, 
''bring their wives home to their mother's care,aud she, 
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having marriwl her own danghteia into other womens 
fmiiLliea, token these in tlieir place- There is tb^ a 
cairatont bubbling of young life about the elderly 
woman, and her own position becomes a mixture ol the 
tuoUiftr-BU^J^raijie iincl She is infill awa^re 

of the goasip and laughter of the girk ataoiigat theiii- 
fielvoai though they become ao deumre at her eutrunoe. 
Whispering goes on in oonieTSp and oiertimeijb uaxce 
high flvew in her presenoe | but die ignores it diacreetlj > 
and devotea her attention to persoUB of her own age. 
In the early fluintner mominp ubo smiles indulgently 
to find that one and another dipped away last night 
from her proper sleoping-plaee and betook lierself to 
the roofp half for the coolness and half for the 
inyeterioua joys of girls* midnight gossip. 

^■Tho fdalionsMp, howeverp k as far from famili-^ 
arity os that of any kind and truated prioress with 
her novices. The element of banter and freedom liaa 
another outlet, in the grandmother or whatever aged 
woman tnay take that place in the cotummutiy hou$e+ 
Juat w at home the little one liad coaxed and appealed 
ogaiuBt the deoiflionB of father or mother to the ever* 
^cody granddein, 80| now that $ho is a bride, ahe finds 
aome edd woman in her hnabond'a home who hua given 
up her caree into younger honda, and is leody to forego 
aU reaponaibility in the sweetneee of becoming a mn- 
Manti, One can iraagino the icat. Th^ must ha 
meny a difficulty, many a pciplexily, in the now 
sarroundings, but to them all old age can find aome 
pamllel Looking hack into her own memoriea, the 
grandmother tells of the ijneations that tooubled her 
when she was a bride, of the miatakea that she mode, 
and tlie solutions that offered. Young and old 
counsel together, aud there is even the poambilily 
that when a mothcr-in-law’ is nnsympathetic, her own 
mothoT-iU"law may intervene on behalf of a grande 
sou's wifc- 

* . V . s + • 

" Long ago, when a child'a Bolemn betrot^l often 
took place at seven or eight yeatfl of ag@i it was to 
gratify the old people^a desire to have more childnca 
about them that the tiny mflidens vrere brought into 
the bousft It was on the grandmother^a lap that the 
little ones were made acquainted - it was she and her 
husband who watched an^ioualy to see that they took 
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iQ each other; and It was thejf^iii who petted and 
coRiforted the raiunte granddftughter-in-law in her 
hours of homo-siekncsa. Martioge haa grow'u Inter 
□awadnys, in answer amongst other things to the 
pressure of an irtcreoBlng poverty, and it does not 
happen so often that an old man is seen in the baza&r 
bujing consoling gjfu for the baby brides at home. 
But the saine instinct atilt obtains, of making the now 
hotua a place of clioico, when between her twelfth and 
fourteenth year—the girl^s age at her first and second 
marriagefl—the 3 "OTing couple visit altenmtely in each 
other's fomiliea''* 

The above somewhat lengthy extrocta refer to the 
domestic life of the people of the territories of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal respectively, and at different pericMla^ 
If we grant their substantial comcctnesis* they would show 
how unwise it would be to draw general conclusioaa about 
the whole of India from any statements mode by persons 
acquainted with only limited portions of that vast country. 
If the more favourable of these impressions of IrLdiaD 
home-life, recorded by Europeans of both sexes* reveal 
pleasant glimpses of amenities wbieh we may reasonably 
hope are by no means rare, we are yet unable to forget 
the less satisfactory pictures of life which misaion- 

ai7 ladies have given to the world, and the more eo in face 
of tho multitudinous facta illustrative of domestic tyranuy 
which Indians themselves, in their iiea] for reform, have 
made public within the post few years. 

With such knowledge of the matter aa is now common 
propertjp one cannot but fed that at the very least there is 
ample reason to desire tho admissiou of more inteUectual 
light into the Indian zsnamt^ and the concession of more 
personal freedom to its inmatea. But let us see what the 
Indian reformers are themselves thmldng about. 

t^maU tducaitoK —When social reforms are in the air 
we may rest assured that men bcooime keenly alive to the 
desunabiiitj of many improvementa in the character, be- 
haviour, and customs of their women-folk; and eince in 
recent years education lias come to be regarded as the 

atiter NiTsdit* Kob]eJ, m Ltfi, 

Lfitidftii, 1&04. 3^, 3i5. 
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panacea for nearly all linnian ills and shortcoiaiiip, female 
education occupies, aa vire have Been already, a foremost 
place ill the Indian reformer's pTogramiaei But the diffi* 
etilties in the way of femalo education in India arc 
and little progress has yet been mode in attracting girls 
find women to such schools as Iiavo been ptovddod for 
them. 

' According to the cenaug of 1901-2; the number of girls 
in the aecondaty stage of instraction among one hundred 
thousand of school-going age wiis only about tweuty-Bcvea 
in the cose of Kindufl and about Sire in the cose of 
Muliammadaiis — i.«., not three in tm thousand oiuongst 
Hindus, and only &n^ in tw&nitf tJkmmnd amongst Muslima. 

Hindu Scripturea are opposed to female ^ucaibn^ not 
permitting women oren to take part in the worship of 
Saraawati, the Goddess of Learning*^ Immemorial custom 
is equally unfavourable to female education in India. From 
Megasthenes vve leam that the Brahmans did not pennit 
their wives to attend theij* philosophical discuasions, fearing 
they would divulge their secret doctrines, and also l^ccause 
instructed females would be prone to aasert their independ¬ 
ence and desert their husbands. Early marriage is another 
difficulty and a serious oua too, os Christian misiFiouarlea 
liavc often pointed out with regret, drawing painful pictures 
of bright chSld-wives longing for inEtniction, being removetl 
from their happy mission schools to be imnmred in dtill 
ttnanoBt 

Y«t Motvrithetaoding the IroiuensQ disabilities under 
which they labour, uuiiiy ludiau women Lavo already 
qualified thcmBclvcB for and received the degreee in arts, 
science, law, aud medicine of the Indian Univerailice.. I 
have myself mot some educated Indian ladies, mostly, I 
must admit, Cliristauns or rhrsoes, and have been struck 
by the extreme modesty of their bearing, 

In respect to home education, European ladies who, m 
teacliers, nurses, or physicitniB, gain access to the secluded 
homes of the better classes of the Indian community do 
not, os a rule, give cneoutngiug reports with respect to a 
desire for education amongst the inmates of the zenanas, 
^ Syb Cbun-Jer Bow, 7^ IfindM at art^ 
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and they deplore the dUincIinatjon of the A to 

adopt modern Western habited which m tlic eye$of Euroi^eaii 
]£i4ie« gener&Lly constitute ^ abeoluLcIy iudispenaable factar 
of Lnie civil iaatian. 

todiau genllomcD who ViTite on the Bama topic arc 
often not more hopeful. One groat obstacle to zenana 
teaching by European ladies is the wide gulf which lies 
between Oriental and Occidental ideas upon most matters, 
and even upon ^eential points. For example^ to quote an 
educated Punjabi geiiUeman; "TEie ladJes {i t, Hindu ladies) 
know and believe it, os a maxim, that to remain dirty is a 
religious duty, a Eahii Bati should never bo dressed neat 
and clean like a ”; and yet, " women who 

have the dirtiest possible dfwii se their dress keep tcliing 
their clean and respectable European teacher at every 
minute to be careful not to touch tlienu”^ 

What famate education is expected to do for India is 
Bofc forth in the following speech made by the Gackwar of 
Baroda at the Alcxondtu Girts' School, Boiubay^oii the SOth 
Marcli I90-L His Highness eaid; 

'"The greatest difference iu Eastern and Western 
conditions is our lack of real social life. This is both 
the Cfliiee and effect of defective odueation^ for educa¬ 
tion is nob a reality without some uiterclLange of ideas. 
On the other hand, until onr women are more odnested 
%vo shall not break through their spleiidhi isolation^ 
isolation which we cannot too strongly eoudemn if wo 
find it retarding the mental and physical developiscat 
of our wotncti and men. While our lack of socifll life 
ia a great defidencyt it robs us of some of the strongest 
bonds of national union, for it accentuates all petty 
caste reBtrictionB. It is also rutenaely narrowing, for 
we moot our neighbours too much on a bueiuess or 
ofheiol footings while, on the other hand, our home 
interests are too ptirclj domestic. It is this gap 
between the detaile of the household and our work 
which our women cau help us to bridge over* It is 
tills widening of the mterogtHS at wiiich we have to aim 
—the broadening of woman's views on life in every 

* PnaiD ft Iflttdr tofth [nd-tm aeirtF|iftper on "Traching m Uie Zfiimift,'" 
hy riy^r* TaJ, Uxhvr, Ci^lrftl Moitl Sebmil, Lftbora, 
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r^pocL—so that she my l>e bettor fittrf to order her 
own household, to look after her children, to make her 
homo more beauttfal and attmetive^ to widen oot the 
interests whicli surround the hoiuep until they can 
include her neighbours, so that sdcial life may become 
a reality and ao stretch out to nationnl life, sod so 
cmble the woman to boar her full share in the develop¬ 
ment of the race and the future of India. I weuUl 
even allow the new womaUp however shocking the 
iwTQSy may sound, to find her own level, and to prove 
for heraelf the reality of the elsima ahe has made for 
equality. \Ye need women to play a stronger part in 
pur national life for many reasons, and 1 would venture 
to remind yon that under the mors strenupus conditions 
of Indian social life which prevailed not bo very long 
ago, our wptneu took a brger aud more active part in 
our national life. In the disintegrating conditionB of 
our present society they are not playing that part. 
And there ia another point to which I wi$h just to call 
your attciitJoiL I do not think our present society 
exerb anfTicient influence on public and private morality. 
1 fear that we judge a man too much by his adheixitieu 
to ciisbams and forms, and too little hy his real 
character. It is wonien‘8 induonce which we need to 
help us to build Up strong public opinion on these 
matters, an opiujon which will work towarda a higher 
standard of social purity. I do uot think we shall be 
able to insist on one method to attain these ends, nor 
do I recommend that we sliould hastily adopt European 
methoila liecause they are successful iu Europe I do 
not lM?Iievfl that all our old customs can lio entirely 
valuolcsfl, nor^ on the other haud, arc they valuable 
merely bcKsriise they are old. But we need come touch- 
Htoiie to apply to them, to show us which ia the gold 
and which is tho dro^sof ignorant superstition which 
lias gathered round them. Such a tonclistone educa¬ 
tion must supply*" 


Tlio Gackwar's address shows how much is expected 
from female education in Jndin. It is to promote social 
intercourse, break down ciuste prejudices, widen life's 
interests, improve public and private morality, and create 
or strengthen Umds of nationality. 

We may be permitted at least io Aojw that somr of these 
saugmuc anticipations may be realised at a future time. 
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fVhttun advocai&f q/ —As 1 liave poiutcd 

out m a provioue page» the demand for ewn clemenUiy 
edncatioD on ttie part of femaleg hm, as yet, bcon very 
slight indoed, altbough a few women have netnally graduated 
with credit at the Lidieji Uniyemitkai Yet it ia a remark¬ 
able fact that, in spite of old-time idefta and prejudices, 
Indian women nro ttiemselvee coming forward publicly to 
adrocate their own caa^ and that of their neglected sisLcre, 

Some ycsare ago it was my good fortune to listen to one 
of them advocates of women's rights. It was on the cscca- 
elon of a public meeting at the Deva Dhnrma Maodiri 
Lahore^ 

For me the attraction ol the evening was an address 
by a native lady on ** Heine Dfe." The Jiall was a newly 
built one about 60 feet by 25 feet in ibe clear At one 
end tlie room was doublc-^toneycd, both ground floor and 
guUory bebig Bcreened off by chicks (reed screens), from 
behind wlticli a number of women watched the procceditiga 
under groat difficulties. A large comimny had uasemhled 
by the time I arrived. Comfortable chairs had been 
provided for the audience, and were occupied mostly by native 
genLleuien of the better educated claves. On an open 
space in front of the first row of chnim sat about fifty 
membera of the Deva Dhatma Society with their friends, 
all nno^tentatiou^ly stiuatted on a white cloth which served 
04 a car^iet^ Some arm-cliairB were placed against the 
diitks facing the audience, and a small ^ble provided with 
a lamp and ornamented with n viise occapiud the middle 
part of the same en(L The arm-chairs were soon occupied 
by Beveii unveDed native ladies, who comiuenced the pro¬ 
ceedings of the evening by singing a hymu in Urdu. When 
this was over the lady lecturer, Premdevi^ neatly attired in 
skirt* bodice and eliaddar, kid shoes and wldto Btoctiugs, 
with an orangEMMlourai kerehiof pinned over her head, 
came forward, and taking her sta.nd in a modest atritiide at 
a httlc table, read her lecture with the greatest composure, 
in a clear musical voice of considerable compaea She 
comiuenced by laying sfiecml stress upon the great import¬ 
ance of a motheFs inlluenco upon the character of her 
offspring, illusLratiiig her point by reference exclusively to 
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the biographies of Eiiropeana, and eapocially of ETigliabdieti. 
Having dwelt aufficientlj on tliia aubject, tlio le«t*iror 
proceeded to contmt Indian mlU English home-life^ mueli 
to the di^dvantage of the former. She told ue that Indian 
homes were a hutbcd of tyranny and canteution, and she 
upbraided the highly eduoated classes —the Uiiiverdtj 
graduates, lawyers, and others—with keeping their women 
virtiially m a state of slavery and impnsomnent, while 
they themaelvefl po^ before ths public as liberal-minded 
reformora of a quite radical typt Passing to other matters, 
the lady said a word for the I>evi Dhorma Mission, to which 
she Imd dedicated her life, and she warmly defended the 
domestic life of the founder of the new sect from cor tain 
criticisms wtiich had been levelled against ih 

Within the hall tho liidy'a address was listened to by 
her audieoce in complete and chilling Gileuee. Bub out¬ 
side, loud angry slioutiug and vigorous knocking at the 
gates made it evident that there was at least a section of 
tlie Lafiore public to whom Premdevi* or more piotobly 
the party she had joltiod, woa any LI dug bub acceptable. 
Regarding the leclurer'a antecedeuts, a word may not be 
out of place. As far ae I could ascertain, she had been 
a atndent in the local medical college, had conipleietl a 
four years' coutae there, and had left tlie infltituiion with 
hononrs. Amongst her friends she w^as known and spoken 
of os Doctor Premdevi 

The lecture to which I have just referred woa given 
on tho 16 tb February ISBR Some yearn previously I 
had had tha pleasure of llotenlng to another Hindu lady 
lecturing in tho hall of the Aryu Samnj on the woes of 
the inmates of the renaua, and I have given the subatanoe 
of her complaint in another book.^ 

Some years earlier other Indian women had token up 
the battle for their own emanci[attion. One prominent 
instance waa tliat of raudita Banmboi* 

I'his Bmhnmn lady, a Mahralta by birth, woe the 
daughter of a learned man, who, renouncing secular Ufe^ 

^ pp. 117-iia. 

* Ptimiifa Samwrtaiii ih4 Hmdv liP^muk 

H. QfVeU CdiOilHby Ne* York, l&OljL 
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rfiLiretl into the Jitogle with his family, there to pm in 
devotion apt! nindj the rcniaiuder of Ida da}% Under hia 
inE^tructiona Eamabtii acquired a kiiowletl^ of the Sanskrit 
language aud of the saciied VchIob and riirauaa of her 
religion. Strange to relate^ alie does not fleem to have been 
married during her father'a lifetiinep and after hie death 
flhe made a tour of India accompanied by her brother. 
Putting aside the prejudioes of caste and disregarding the 
customs of her people, she made her own ciLoIce of a 
husband, not a Mahratta Brahman but a Bengali Babu, 
a graduate of the Calcutta Univeraity. A union like this 
between members of two widely dlstinut ludkm national¬ 
ities was a moat unorthodox and daring proceeding; which, 
however, has been imitated many timea since amongst the 
more highly educated elassee. Only the other day the 
papers announced a murriage between a Bengali lady 
graduate of the Calcutta University and a PuDjabi medicaL 
man educated m EnglandH 

Within a few months of Eaiiiabai's marriage she became 
a widow, but with her mitural reeoleitracice she doclioed to 
accept the degraded position or to undergo any of the 
huniiliatious of Hindu widowhood. Her utter contempt 
for the cherished conventions of Hiudu religious and social 
life shocked and scandalised the orthodox, but with clmr- 
Qcteristio seU-relknca she determined to devote herself to 
the ambitious task of raising the inbcllectuat, social, and 
moral condition of her countrywutneni With this object 
Fondita Eamabai set about delivering public lectures on the 
education and emmicipation of Hindu women. 

For a time this Brahman Isdy attracted a good deal 
of public attention, and w^as the subject of many eulogistic 
addresses and notices, but her social pdaition was a cruelly 
iaolatyod one, and she readily fell under the spell of cer- 
taiq kind Christian misslonariesj who ^sily induced the 
clever and impuLsive young wanderer from the fold of 
orthodox Hinduiatu to accept their sympathetic hospitality 
and help. laSuenced by her new friends, the Paudita went 
to ^gland, taking her little daughter with her. On her 
arrival in England, Batuabai received a cordial welcome 
from the Siatera of St. Mary at Wantage^ and shortly after- 
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wards embraced I lie Cbriatielu religion, &he and her little 
girl being baptized there m 1883. 

The convert learned English at ’Want^ep and waa 
appointed Professor of Saiiakfit at the Ladies' GoUegep 
Choi tenhaiu^ where she studied matheiuaties, natural laAience, 
and English literatura However, before conipletiug tho 
usual course at that iostitutionp ahe went to America to be 
present at Philadelphia on the occaaion of her couam* Mrs. 
Amndabfkl Joehee, receiving a medico.! degree. In Americo, 
Eamabai formed varioua schemes for the education and 
elevation of her sisters in India; but her projects finally 
took stmpo in tlie dctennination to found a purely secular 
Eiome for Hindu widowSp where they might be trained in anch 
work os would enable them to earn an iudepeudont. living. 
}ij lgS9 she got together by means of subacriptionB a sum of 
£4000 for the eetabliahmeiit of a Home for Hindu Widows 
at Poonap and started it, in accordance with licr original 
idea, as a purely secular inatitution; but later on. yielding 
against her own judgment to the poFBuasion of Christian 
friendSp she niode the teaching of Christianity an essential 
feature of the place, and. os might have been anticipated, 
the venture, under these conditioua. proved u complete 
failure. 

Pimdita Eamabai's original idea was a good onCp hut 
even if strictly adliercd to. would not, in all probabilityp 
have Ijeen attended with sueca^. on account of her position 
as a oouvert to Chriatianity. It would have been very 
different Lad tho FandJta remained a HindUp even an 
unorthodox one. But her ecliemep aa it first took abape 
in tier mind, has very much to recommend it, and in any and 
every part of India there is room, indeed a crying denmud, 
for the ostablishtnent of Induatrinl Humes for destitute 
widows, Hindu phitanthropists could hardly find worthier 
objects for their liberality than such homes. And tho 
State, on its [lart, might also afford legitimate and inex- 
pensive os^jistaDoe to the peculiarly deplorable cause of 
Indian widows^ by founding schoolH in which 

widows, and widows only, would receive such instruction 
aa would enable them to carry the torch of elementary 
knowledge into tlie twilight of the renauae. Such training 
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echoolii as I hfive in my tmid strictly secular, 

conducted by women only^ and muld neither aiUmjfi nor 
any inier/mim wiih mannm and nf 

HinduL Wido^ traiiieci in these echoob, having 

in no aBsentiab deprLed from their religion or the soekl 
habits of their own people, would be freely received in 
tho Kenams without that prejudice which necessarily and 
invariably uttaehe^ to the Christian zenana teacher. 

Their superior education, counteracting in a great 
m^are the sense of their unwoithmess as widows, would 
give them eonridcrablo inBuence lor good, and in time 
spread a oertain degree of education through the houscholda 
of all the better cbases of the Hindu world. Gradually 
widows would cease to be r^rded as objects of contempt, 
the old-world prcjudi^ againet them would, in tune, die 
out, and a large number of them, by securidg honourable 
and remunerative employment^ would cease to be unwilling 
and unwelcome burdens on the family and the community 
to which they belong by right of birth or of matrimonbl 
all lan ce, 

A yearly increaaipg number of educated widows worldiig 
regularly as teachers behind the purdah would, m already 
stated, gradually dispel much of the ignowinco which at 
tlie present time ia entrenched m the almost imiceeaaihle 
zeiLBJiaa of the land. And when ignorance is dimimEhed, 
the spontaneoua adoption of refomifl and improvements in 
soda] life may be conddeutly looked for. 

Pooeiblj my suggestion in regard to Jfcji/ar iraininff 
scIlooIa for Hindu widaum d^intd for ^ejiana work has been 
anticipated, but us 1 am not aware of such being the cosci 
I commend it to tlie Indian Educational authorities, in tlm 
belief that it contains tha potential germ of a giudaul, 
wholly unobjectionable, and far-rcnjchiijg internal revolu¬ 
tion in Hindu social Ufa, entirely free from the irritntioti 
iaeritably associated with interference fram the outaide* 

Tfu aUitude of i<iwards feutate cdiemtwn^ —In epito 
of much affected earnestness on their part^ I do not fancy 
that even educated Indians generally^ whether HUiduB 
or Muhammadans, take a speeklly been interest la the 
intellectual improvement of the iumatea of the zenana, and 
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1 am sure thtsy do not iBliBh being lectured by Hindu 
wom^n oa their own aiiortcomings. With the Fur&^t:^ who 
are iioi Hindus at all* but fallow ere of ZarothuBhtra, and in 
the case ol certaiu Bmlimae ci( Bengal who have practicully 
cut themselves oGT from HLuduieiUp the qtii^liou of the 
education of women and of their mteroonrae in eociety wnth 
the oppoQSite sejs, is, of courae, on a diiferent footing. 

Tliat some educated yotmg loeu devote attention to the 
inatructioD of their girl-wives in reading and writing, and 
often encourage their pupLIa by meai^ of rewards in the 
shape of Jowelloiy for prohoioncy in the tasks set them, I 
am well aware. But a ki^ majority of the meop while 
reooguiflingp in an academic faahioUp the great im]>ortancc of 
female eilucationp arc by no means anxious for any special 
advance in this direction, at least during thdi own lifetime; 
for the subjection of women has always been a cardinal 
doctrine in the Eastp nppirent even in its folk-lore. For 
example. Professor Max Muller Ui hie intcrceling essay 
'' On the Migration of Fables eBtablishes the Iiidiun origin 
of the idea or motif of the charuiEng fable of the silly little 
castle-building milk-maid* so fmmliar in difTerent forma to 
European children. He gives Wo or three versions of the 
fable as known in ’Weatoru nurseries, and ua related by 
Eastern fabulism^ but the learned philologist does not 
fiotico what baa a special interest of its own, that the 
Eastern fable has alw^ays a man for its herOp whose imagina¬ 
tion seems to picture m the highest poamhlo pitch of pride 
to kick and b^t his wife. In the West the subject of the 
story is a woinaiip whose misfortuiio results from femiuiue 
vanity or child bh ddighti finding expresgion in a tosa of the 
head or a frolicsome caper. The coutrast is mstructive I 

/niTuoe/e^ baiking .—There are* howeverp other directiocLS 
than education in which many men find eougeuial scope for 
their energies In the advertisiug of themselves and the 
refonning of the mx ; one of these is immodest bathing. 

One April morning I drove down to the river Kavi on 
the occasion of a Hindu fair. I was on the road by a quarter 
after seven* but already a host of people in ekkoA and 
ordinary four-wheeled carrisgesp on horsebnek and ou foot, 
wore returning from the river; while another aotsewhat 
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smaller atimm of bohind-time persons of both sexes was 
hurraing towards the river. It waa an aolmsted nnd 
picturesque crowd, display log a good deal of bright colaur 
ELiid no little amount of good looksw 

From near a spot whcro fiomc Yogis liad encamped, the 
moving crowd kit the toum road, and ctoaslug a track over 
the fields made for the bathing-place. 1 passed cm to the 
bridge of boats, and had a good view up and down stream. 
The water was low, and the batheis were able to go right 
oat into the shallow stroamp which in some places was little 
inere than knee-deep. The most frequented port was about 
five or aix hundred yards below the briilge. bo I turned off 
aud took a pntltway along the rivcrsickp protected from the 
sun by a forest of trees. 

The bathers were, for the most part, congregated upon a 
low sandbank, separated from the riverside by a shallow 
channel, and hero I noticed a long screen made of daris 
(cotton carpets) in the usual Indian fashion, sot up, as 1 
Boon learned, for the special object of coneculiug the women 
Ijuthcrs from the prying eyes of their countrymen. 

This was an innovation probably acceptable to neither 
sex, the outcome, in fact, of the recent teaching of Hindu 
social reformers of the modem schooL 

It has for ages b&eu the pmctice as it h to-day for 
Hindu women in the Punjab to hatha in the some streams 
and tanks as the men use, to frequent the bathing-places 
at the Bain.e hours os tbc men do, and to bathe stark 
iLaked, for when they lu^ seen thus their fiius ore forgiven- 
But the old cnstoiu lias become shocking to the modem 
reformere, and they Iiave been raising an outcry about it 
which hod boniie fruit in the very promineut eemen which 
had attractetl my attention. However, the nien who choae 
to bathe in advance of tlie ecrean were not cut off from 
witnessing the aquatic perfoniiances of the fair ladies, and 
if 1 may judge from what I snw^ there was quite a large 
number of men not mdlspoeed to avaO themBclves of this 
vantage-grogud. These were ovideutlj the uniegenerate. 
But a party of rc/otnicrsf nothing loath to do likewise, 
stole round to a tavourablo point of view and set up a 
catnent for the purpose of haviug a ** study from the nude,'^ 
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with tliQ laudably object of exposing the scamlal and 
refuting Ibe ilemala of tbe orthodox by a guo-pieture that 
could not lie. Hovrevcr, the orthodox party mified an 
outcry agaiuat these well-uie&ut proceedings, and the police, 
never too diacrimmating, hustled the 2 mlous Tclormcm 
vrith their camem away out of oyc-shot of the naked 
danisele. 

Of nude women I myself aaw none on ikis ooeadon. 
Only one stood outside the soreca with nothing but a skirt 
on to arrange her toilet, and some few waded through the 
imkle-dcep water» keeping their skirta nearly up to their 
hips; But, alae 1 only a fraction of their Bins could be (km 
expbted. 

Ou the hank of the river, a hundred yartk or 00 behind 
the sandbank where the screen find been put up, there was 
a (paviUon) closed on three aidca, but open 

towards the river face^ carpeted with dark and a clean 
white cloth, w'hich invited the poBser-hy to sit down and 
listen to the words of wisdom from the Upa of a learned 
Brahman, a man acquainted with the Vedaa Thia pavilion 
had been pitched by the Sunalh^n J)harma SeAka^ if., the 
Orthodox Hindu Society, The learned Brahman Bst, to my 
mild Eurprise, at a table in an arm-ehairi Neither table nor 
nrm-ehair were worth a second thought except in connection 
with that orthodox Brahman, who exhibited quite an 
admTued tendency by uaing audi articles of furniture, 
surely never heard of in V^ie timea 

The Pandit at the table^ a grey-bearded man wearing 
n p^gri (turbanX was reading Sanskrib texts and expound¬ 
ing tlicm to those who cared to listont the burden of hie 
teaching being that the Vedas did inculcate the nec^iiy 
of bathing in the Ganges, the Jumna, the Saraswnti and 
tlie other rivers, and declared the religious merit of such 
bathing. These harangues were meant to counteract the 
unorthodox teachings of certain recent refonning Bocta, to 
the effect that auch balhinff c^tmoAit4 were tti^lcss if not 
woraa 

While witnessing the above noted efforts at screening 
the Hindu women from the gaze of the public, 1 recced 
to mind tliat a couple of years previously a great outcry 
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had been made by certain pei^nft against a police oflSeer 
in. the Punjab^ because in his district a vvoman had been. 
BO it waa stated, disrobed fur the purposes of a police 
inquiry- A great deal of poUticat capital it was hoped 
would be made out of this ^ outrage.^" but though thut 
expectation waa not realised, the outcry led to the pobce 
officer's partiBauB directing special attention to the bathing 
habits of the people, and to their practical mdifiference to 
the disrobing of their women in public pkoes; and it 
etrack tue that pmbahly this counter-move may have to 
sDiue extent hastened tho reforEning movemeut and le^l 
to the practical result embodied in the on the Eavi 

sandbank 

The sentiment against nude bathing bad certainly been 
growing for some years past. In the English sppplemeiit, 
dated 2lst Fehrimry 188 L of the paper publisbed by tlio 
Society knovm ns the Aujunmn-i-Pnnjab* a conespondent 
writing from ^lultau stated that a private aBsoeiatiou was 
being formed amongst the native geuLlemen of the place 
for the prevention of the cuatom which obtains in the 
Punjab of women bathing uakeil in the public batiis. He 
staled that at a Suraj-Kanlh festival, held at a distance of 
four milea from Multan, thousautls of women bathed naked 
in the sacred rt 3 aervoir iu eight of tlm men, tuiiny of whotu^ 
badmoA/u^ (profligates) he calls them, went amongst the 
women, while nthersp less bold, stood farther off stealing 
sly glances at the ebarms of the fair bathers. 

How curious and contradictory are the habits of female 
seclnsian and women bathing naked, and how strange tJiat 
nowhere, so far os 1 am aware, do mtn bathe iu au 
absolutely nude state in arty port of Indio. 

The tniiuitable '*Ali Baba" speaks of **the privileges 
of nakedness Gonfezred by a brown skin." miJ there really 
is something in tlik, I rotnember well an educated native 
gentlomau being quite obocked at tho desb-cotoured tights 
of an English ballet-girl, whose coloured photograph he 
saw in my album; quite forgetful that the women of hia 
own race wont about in a costume whiob left exposed to 
view, bare and ooked^ far mors of tho parson than was 
coverml l>y the silk tights of the ballet-dancer. 
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AUhough, as lar aa I know, it i8 not the usual piaclicc 
in India, outside the Punjab, for women to bathe naked, 
yet mixed bathing is common and may be witnessed every¬ 
where along the bonks of the great rivers, and that it Ims 
attmetions, other tlian religious ones, for the ordinary 
Hindu, will be evident from the following quaintly expressed 
views of a Sengah gentleman 

**T!ie ghauts at Benares are by far the most 
striking of all its architecture ;“and the cliaute of a 
Hindoo city are always its best lounges. Upon them 
are passed the happiest hours of a Hindoo’s day. 
Tliere, in the mornings, the greater part of the popula¬ 
tion tutus ont to bathe, to dress, and to pray. In 
the evenings, the people xetiro thither from the toils 
of the day, to sit on the open steps and gulp the fresh 
river-air. The devout csongre^te to see a 
practise ansterities, or hear a PiiriiinAaiue pass judg- 
tipoti Ye<iftntisin. The idler loungeB thero* and 
has a hawk's eye after a pretty wench. There do the 
Hindoo females see the world out of their renai^ias, 
cultivate friendship, acquire teste, pick up fashion, 
talk sciiiidal, discuss the politics of petticoat govern¬ 
ment, learn the prices current of eatables, and propore 
matches for their reus and daughters. Half their 
flirting and half their romancing go on at the ghauts. 
There have the young widows opportunity to exchange 
glances, to know that there are adniirare of their 
obsolete beauties, and to enjoy the highest good 
buinour they can hatnilessly indulge in. 

■* Being tho headquartoim of religion, the centre of 
wealth, the focus of fashion, and the scat of polite 
society, Benares ia the great point of convergence to 
which is uttiucted the beauty of all Hindoost^. 
To have a peep at tliat beauty, the l»e«t opportunity 
is when the women sport themselves like merry Xu^s 
in the waters of the Ganges. Then do you see realised 
the mythic etoiy of the applo of (liscord between 
(^desses personified by tlie Khottance, the Malirat- 
tanec, und tho Lncknowallee — each contending to 
carry off the prire. Tlie Hindoostanco womeu have 
a prostigo from the days of Sdcoontola and Secta. 
But it is to be questioned whether a youthful 
Bengalinee cannot fmrly stand the rivalry of these 
charms. Tho dress and costume of the Khottanee 
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c^rtainljr kick the beam in their fayoar. But wo 
Would fain t^tso tlia point on belialf of the women 
of Bengal, whether * b^nty unadorned ie not adorned 
the mo$t*—whether in the nudity of their muslin^ 
eareo they are not as naked aa "the etatne that 
enchants the world/"* 

Curiously enough mised baUiing ie every j^ear bccotuiug 
more and morie pspiilar in Europe. notwitliBtandkg that 
certain pciaona ate EcnDdalified. and the atiaceptibilities of 
Mine good folka outraged thereby, Wliat is it a sign of ? 

Immmil sort^s ai \ctddinffs .—When the social patho¬ 
logist Oasts his critical eye atxiutj he usually lights before 
long upon some evil or other which he longs to remove. 
This ia true everywhere, hut eepocially so in Hiiulu India, 

As is well known, it has ijoen a custom amongst the 
Hindus lor grossly immoral eonge to be sung, oven 
by respectable women of good social position, on the 
Occasion of weddings, when also a lieonce of speech is 
permitted which is nothing short of astontHhing. Now- 
young India^ realisiug that Lhaae practicca are such os 
Eurojieans can reasonably take exception to, raisea what 
protest he can against them, and the new social purity 
ossociatioua also seriously donouuoo such "'degrading 
practices.^ If, say some reformers, we have none but 
obscene songs to eing at a marriage fea$t, let us sing 
hymns (bhijam) on such occasious; not A^edic hymns, 
but the hymns which have been recently compoeed for 
the ptirposes of the new rtlJgious Bamujes. 

lo have the Joyous, seneuous licence of the marriage 
festivities thus curtailed* revolutionised, deatroywl, must 
be intolerable to women to whom Ihoso social gatlieringe 
ario a welcome relief from the monotony of seclusion, and 
Hr much appreciated opportunity for a Uttle^ perhaps too 
excesaivo, freedom of speech in the hearing at least of the 
opposite eex. 

However, in some eases that I have hisard of* tAq/hns 
liave l>e€n substituted by roforming sscalots for the trstial 
niarriage songs, not always with happy fcsults. An Indian 
friend of mine once related to me the ludicrous resuly 
^ lih«l«aatb OhuuJer, /AWw, t^iL i. rp ^£2, m, 
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of this decision, at any rote oa one oooaaion. He wns at 
the wetiding of some reapectablo peopio who had beau 
inocwlftted with the social rcforja fever, and consequently 
patrooisad hymns; bo hymns were being eung, to the great 
discontent and shnoat open revolt of the ladies. My 
friend gave attention to the words of one of tlie Iiynina, 
which did not sceai particularly lively, and lo! to his 
aatoalshmcnt, ho disiiovered it was a funeral dirge which 
tlie not toe diBcriminating singers wore providing as an 
epithalanuum. 

Women'i rfresA—Wherever under the aim civilised men 
and women are to be found, women's dross is one of those 
subjects on which the mero man holds strong convitfeiona when 
the tendency of fashion U towards unneceasary exposuro of 
the person. On this important subject 1 may be porralttcd 
to quote the following quaint pisBago from & book written 
by an educated Bengali:— 

“It would not be out of place to iiotico here that 
it would be a very desirable imptevement in the way 
of decency to mtreduoe among the Hindoo females of 
Hcngul a stouter fabric for their garment in place of 
the present thin, flimsy, loose wri, without any other 
covering over it. In this rcapeet, their sisters of the 
North-Western and Central rrovincee, os well as those 
of the South, are decidedly more decent and rcspoctable. 
A few respectable Hindoo ladies have of late years 
begun to put an unighia or comet over their bmics, 
but still the under vestment is shamefully indelicate. 
Why do not the Baheos of Bengal strive to introduce a 
salutary change in the dress of their mothers, wives, 
sisters, and daughters, which private dceency and 
public morality most ui^atly demnd t These aocial 
reforms must go hand in luind with religious, titorol, 
and intellectual improvement. The one is as essential 
to the elevation and dignity of female character as the 
other is to the advancement of the nation in the scale 
of civilisation,” ^ 

The note tpoumn.—Strange aa it may seem, we already 
hear in India complaints of the new woman, and from 
many quarters too. I have frequently heard men aay timt 
' Sb[b CbiinJor BoMi at Ihtff an, jx, 1^4. 
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tlieir women who I:i4d learned to read and write made nee 
of thusa arts otilj to indite love-lettctn or amke aBBignntiona. 
Possibljr there mnj be i^me truth in thin statement, aleo 
in tlic very enriona accimation agninat educated Indian 
faitabiuids contained in the following p a amge from a book 
written by a great samindar (landowner) of Bengal 

" Many of the witcb of tho educated people in tlie 
towns and snburbe know how to read and write a 
little. But how does this little knowledge serve them ? 
It is not atiiiaed to help them to higher education, 
but is used to pander to the vicioua taatee of their 
husbands, wijo derive an nnearthly pleasure from an 
uiiholy epistolaty eorrespondonce witli their wives, tho 
diction and sentiniento of which will put many on 
abandoned woman to the bliiBh. 

” If yoimg men educate their wives so as to be able 
only to write lilthy lettera or to read erotic novels tlutt 
should never be allowed to croea the threshold of any 
man of good taste, and train thorn so to disregard 
the^ patents and superiors and to utterly neglect 
thoir houfiBhoid diitic^^ then I the sooner wg get 
rid of such Gducatloa anti training Uio bettier it vnll l>e 
for our lioiintrj/'* 

la the face of sncIi statemonta it may reafiotmbly ba 
doubtod whisther tho iniportatioii of cdncatioiij and a strong 
inhwion of Wcsteni idoaa regarding liberty, into Indian 
houicdife will b® Quito as bcnoticial as fiomo woll-mcaning 
persotLB thinks In this connection tfic following mdicitnent 
of the new woman in India, contributed to an Anglo-Indittn 
newspaper by ono of hot own countryiacp, will not be out 
of place or unintcreaLing:-^ 

Ill aomo inEtanecB tho little learning of onr girls 
IB p^locin^ very imwholcKomo nwnlts, Girin that can 
or write arc etJll in a groat minority oa compared 
with their iiiikttereil (siahars- hence their attaintueiite, 
howcTer ipBiguiLeant Lhcec may be, are not a little apt 
to be overrated. Tliia in eomc cases turns the hoarla 
of the poor girla, and they conaider ihemsclv^ aa 
[lelonging to a liighcr and nobler order of tHciatence. 

> K (3. ofBonlwwil, Sllw£u^, a, 45. 
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Th«y ore thus puffed up with pndc and are unfitted to 
Uke their ahnre in houeefaold diitlea. They think it 
beneath them to cookn to deanee diBhes and cups, to 
Acruh the floor* or to fetch water from rivers or tanka^ 
If married to poor people they look upon tbem^elvee 
as thrown awayp and have been known on slight 
provocation to put an end to their existence by 
swallowing opium or by hanging or drowning them¬ 
selves. ^raetimefi Avhen they are allowed to take the 
upper hand in the management of the household 
anaim they grow }m}\ tiomineering, oxtmvagnntp and 
oeUiah, The toilet ia their great scene of htisinega^ and 
the proper adjusting of the hair tlie chief occupation 
of their livea, Thia I say ia the state of nr^nary 
womeoj though T know there are imiUitudee of theee 
of a more elevated life and converaatiou that tnoro in 
an exalted sphoro of culture and mtuc and are imbued 
with religious fervour and piety that hU their male 
behoIderB with avro and fear I 

The above ia certainly not an encouraging picture^ and 
we have moreover native Indian nowspapers already 
bewailing the deinoraliflaLioii of the oo-called educated ladies 
of Bengal, w ho frequent theatres and indulge in cigarette- 
flmoldng and wine-drinjdng. 

ThA /iUuft ^—^Althougb very little indeed has yet been 
achieved in respect to female education in Indisp it is 
certain tliat under British rule means for the intellootnal 
advancement of the women will not be lost sight of„ and 
that progreea wiU be mada Oraduallyp in the course of 
time^ education wiU got a firm footing behind the purdah, 
audj os on umTOidahle consequence, the renaua eysteui will 
be weakened. Greater liberty of niovement and action, 
more persoml independence* wiU be conceded to Indian 
womeDj or be resumed by them os in the many cases already 
familiar to us in the very infancy of the movement, and, 
under the new eonditioim Hindu society wiU be entirely 
transform ed« The instructive spectacle presented to us 
to-day bx the breaking down, with deplorable consequenoes, 
of the old family system in Japan as the reaulb of the 
extension of female education in that country, ought to be a 
mming to the more sangume advocates for the admisaioD 
i* 2;!S 
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of women in liidi& to tbo educatioikiil privilege of the other 
flex> 

With an irresistible desire to peei-^ as far as may be 
poafiiblep into the futurep we natotally pause to ask ouraelvea, 
What the eCTect of such a radical change in Hindu society 
would be? 

I/lucation is, in these days, a magic word, a word to 
conjure with; but stripped of fictitious glamour, what does 
it mean for the great mass of females of aU classes even in 
advanced Western countries? For the vast majority of 
Indian women p well trained na they are in the arts und 
requirements of Indian domestic life^ it wouldp if not 
actually prejudicial to this domestic tminitigp simply mean a 
snperadded Imowledge of rending, writing, and ciphering, to 
be used most likely, as we have already leanied, in poring 
over unedifying fiction, writing pamionate lovedotterSp com¬ 
municating gossip to friends at a distancOj and perhaps 
in casting up sjccounts occasionally. 

After much careful considemtion of the subject, 1 yet 
eaxmot help feeling that in Indm female education, which 
to a very great extent involves female emancipation from 
controls will not be an altogether immixed blessing, and 
that the great benefits expected from it will never be 
realised. Of one thing we need have no doubt that Indian 
women, of whatever claas. when tJiey have been guested 
will assert themsolves und claim a social freedom denied 
to their sex at any and eveiy period of Indian hiatory of 
which we have any knowledge^ II the time ever cornea 
when thia great emancipatioti of Indian women is an ac¬ 
complished fact, thetip by their inevitable rivalry a much 
higher and more expensive standard of living will become 
general and a much more strenuous life will be imposed 
upon bread-winners than any of which the Indian people 
have as yet had experience. As a result of extravagant 
Living, coupled with an increased desire for on the 

part of both men and women, marria^eB mU i™ 

frequent and Ues p^maneni. Exieti^ caste barriers will 
inevitably be (^rried away^ because superior "up-to-date" 

1 a*w '^Edtumtios La ths fejr JiTi. Maty Crurfonl Fruer^ in 

N^vembw 1908. 
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men and women would natufalJy riaa dbove anch etd^vorid 
prejudices, while quite aa ineTitably a new order of castea, 
tjased moat pitibablj on wealth, would come into estiatenee. 

The atreiiuouB life, with its eonooniitant discoumgcmetit 
of uiartiajje, once inaugurated, eompetUioTt bciween the sexes 
fvr empdoysMiit will become w unavoidable, aa keen, aud ae 
deplorable as it is m Europe and America, and in thia Btrife 
of intemto and individuals the unsuccessful of both seyea 
will as else where go down to the abyaa and !« aiibnieiged 

Amonget the voluptuoua racca of India a freedom of inter¬ 
course Iwtween the sexee, such os ia permitted in European 
social life, would, vnder existing ccmdtifwM, bo morally 
diflaslrouH, but whether, with the spread of education 
amongst all daaecs and both sejces, sneh social interoourso 
would be productive of good or evil ia a queation which 
must be teft to the d€<!idou of tiitie. 
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SBCTiolt Vin.—Swtsl InlfiMiwwt bctwra aiiroiieun «i4 KiUkw, 

T he lieaiiabUity of prouioimg BocM intercoursa 
in India between Europeans and natives, or 
Wtoreen the rolera and the ruled in that great 
dependency, is a aubjeot often on the Upa of 
English men and women, who have not given so 
much as a thon^i to the thmisands of yearn of 
hutorj', legenda, and dreama, of religious systema and social 
inatitntions which lie between the two nationalitjcs, and will 
he between them for over. With the sunshine and warmth 
of millenniuma in their veins can Die Indian races ever 
redly relinquish their troditiooe, their hcr^tary feelin|^ 
ideas, and customs in order to consort with their frigid 
masters from the fog-bound islands of the West f Can they 
do all this ? for no soul ever imogmes, even for a nioment. 
that the dominant race will ever willingly consent to abate 
one jot or tittle of its intellectual preteMions or alter its 
inmitoy manners and customs in the minutest degree to 
further social intercourse between theineelvcs and the 
natives. Therefore all the concessions, all the modifica¬ 
tions, and all the sacrifices must come from the Indians, 

if they are to come at alL . i 

On the other hand, if with tlie hope of gaining political 
or poisonal advantages the upper ranks of the subject races 
were indneed, in ths course of time, to abandon their religioue 
exclusiveness and to recast their social systems so as to fit 
in with those of their European masters in order to bring 
about free soda! intercourse between the men and women 
of the two races, does any well-informed person really 
believe that such changes would be welcomed by the rulers 
or by English society tit India 7 
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However, tho introduction of such cbooges aa I have 
just conUuuplat^d is contittgeBt upon Eo many very im- 
prohablo circumatanceSp in the cnae of Hindus and 
Muslima alike, that the question does not at tiw present 
time call for serious coneideration. But it may, never¬ 
theless, bo profitable to survey the extent of the inter¬ 
course between the two luecs which exists at the pi’^eseot 
time as the result of ordinary administrative and btmi- 
nesa reqmrementSj and the delibBrato action of aocial 
reforiners. 

In the upper strata of Indian sociclYi European and 
native, some lialf-hearted attemptsi to bring about sooia! 
intercourse are not wanting j but in the lower ranks of lifo 
there is nothing of the sort, no drawing together either real 
or feiguetl Ambitious and pushing natives naturally desire 
to keep themselves as much as possible before the eyes of the 
higher English ofheials—dispensers of Government favours, 
rcTivards, and honours — and these well-paid officials on 
their part^ posing as libeml-jninded ndininistiatom devoted 
disintei'estcdly, Iionrt and soul^ to the welfare of the country, 
are constrained to encourage any movement that may 
reasonably be thought conducive to the welfare and im¬ 
provement ol what, with fine humiUtyt they style their 
native fdlow-Bubjects^ Under tho promptings of such 
motives as I have just mentioned, associations have been 
formed for the especial object of promoting social inter- 
cour^ Iw tween Eutopcniis and natives j but their inffuence 
has boon infiuitefiiuial. Aseociationa of tins sort generally 
arrange for one or two formal reunions of Enropemis and 
natives each year; coaverBaMones perhaps, or more likely 
garden-parties, A few prominent European offLcials attend 
these fuiictioua, and lay themselves ont to repay with 
plc^asant but coadesceuding civility the attentions of the 
native gentlemen present. No Hindu or Muslim kdies 
grace such aasenihlics with their presence^ and though it 
may bo taken us all but eortain that every uative gentleman 
present has a wife at home, it w^ouUt be a gross hr each of 
Hindu or Muslim etiquette to ask about even the health of 
the ladies behind the purdah or make any aUiisbn w^hatever 
to ihenu 
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Only a very few native Chmtiaa ladies may be seen 
at tliese mbed aaseaiblics in N^ortheni India. But a fair 
attendance of English ladies may bo counted tipoiij all ef 
them, with extremely rare exoeptioiie, quite unacquainted 
with the native gentlemen amongBt whom they move 
alx>iit with unconeealcfl indifTcrenee daring a brief hour 
OF two. 

Aroidet the evident botedom of all parties ooiieemed, 
the suggestion of FofrealimentH comes m a ttliof to Euroi^eana 
and natives alike, and now the striking hellowncaa of tite 
attempt to bring alx>ut social IntcrcourBo between EuFopeaiifl 
and natives is still further accantimted; for at tMa Jimctore, 
a marked p if grad uni, separation of the three oommnnitioe, 
Europeanj Hindu, and Muhammadan, becomes apparent as 
they respectively gravitate towards three widely separated 
refreshtnciit buffets provided with viands of very distmctive 
kinds. One of the essential barriers between the three 
coinmimities thus stands revealed in an inability to cat or 
drink together. 1 well remember at one such garden-party 
trying to perBuade a native gentleman to join me at llio 
biilTct where Europeans were partaking of refreshiuentoi 
but be politely excused himself and hurried oJT atniliDg but 
none the less dismayed, though he had been in England^ 
had been called to the Bar tberc» and had of necessity 
lived with Eiiroiieaus for about thi™ years. At home in 
India he was another man. and eating and drinking with 
uoiv-IIinduB in the sight of his own countryincn could not 
possibly be indulged in without the gravest conscqucnccfi. 

A few native gentlemen of high position^ Eajahs niitl 
Maliatajahs for example, make it a practice to extend 
mogniEicent hospitality to European gentlemen and ladies 
fnr perhaps a week at a time once or twice a year. 
Kothing that mouey can provide or courtesy dictate in 
wanting on such occasions for the entettainmout and 
comfort of the guests. Tlie host and the male member 
of the family take a lively personal intoi'cet in the arrange¬ 
ment and manageEuent of everything^ organising shooUng- 
parties, races, and ajHirts of all kinds. The Maharajah 
himsdf and some of hia relatives and high oiltcers may 
even dance with the English ladies; but no native ladies 
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are preeept, and ttes© neglected ones mayp at mast, obtain 
Froia behind the Jalotisioa of the zenana an enyiouH glimpeG 
of the deingfl of their gay lords. 

Sometimea wo hear of an Indian Mueim feudatory and 
two or three of hie airdars sitting down to dinner on a StatOp 
or vQiyapecialp occasion with high Anglo-Indian officials and 
£tiroi>can ladie«p but needleae to add that not a eingle 
Muhammadan lady is pTesent at these fcdoJ yathcringu^ 

Wealthy Babua who have official or bnsiness retationa 
with Europeans do now and again Invito them to their 
Looses to witness a nautch or perhaps ibo tiicka of Indian 
jugglerSj, and on such occasions provide their guests with a 
sumptuous repast and champagne ad! but native 

ladies are conspicuous by their absence at these entertain^ 
niontSj which are generally a mere incident in the prolonged 
festivities cotuioctod with a wedding in the host^s family^ 

[ti official, professionab and commercial life, that is in 
business generalljja certain degree of perhaps daily inter¬ 
course takes place between the men of the dMTerent races- 
In the Council Chamber, on the Bench, at the Bar^ in alt 
the sdministnitive departments of the State^ in the 
Univereities and Colleges, in Government, railway and 
commercial offices^ in banks, markets and business places 
of every kindp Eurepeans and natives meet regularly as 
fellow-workers. Under such circumstances they come to 
know a great deal of each other fiwrifrs {n ihe io 

which they htlong^ and on the whole thers can be no doubt 
that such contact tends to mutual respcK^t und kindly 
flympathy and oven personal and affection, and yet 

does not encourage social Intercourae. 

Sports in which both Europeans and natives meet in 
friendly rivalry also afford opportunities, not very numeroua 
it is tniCr for the men of the two races to understand and 
appreciate each other; for tiger-hunting; and such games 
os polo, football, and cricket have a tendency to draw out 
certain good points of men's characterfl, whether the pUyers 
be white or brown. 

freemasonry has admitted to a knowledge of its eeei'eta 
a handful of Ludian deista, and th^ gentlemen partake» 
along with their white "breLlircn of the mystic tie,^ of 
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tho6e reCreshiug l^nqueta that usually reward the exhaust¬ 
ing Isbaare of the craftsmciL Perhaps in this fraternal 
aBSQciation aomo real friendshipe may poaaihly be fotmeti 
and cemented; but then the ladies on both aides are by 
the masonic code rigorously excluded from all strictly 
maaomc gatberinga. 

Intercourse between Europeans and mtives in the ordi¬ 
nary business of life and in sports of all kinds will probably 
increase as time goes on* with ilie inevitabb ncault of a 
certain kvtllinff np /mm Irtlow aitd tomrijtff /rem aterrp 
fraught with inotnentoiis political conseqaeucea 

Here and there an Indian prince may be found wlioan 
w'ife BcoompaniGs him into European society, but on inquiry 
the prince would probably prove to he a man of iTi/eriGT 
probably not a professing Hindu at alip or a very 
unorthodox one. 

Amongst the minor non-Hindu and non-Muslim com* 
munltics of India there are some^ the woll-fcnowni Vorsocs 
of Bombay for examplcp whoso cusUuns permit of freer 
intercourse between their women and Europeans in Boeiefcy 
than is admissible in the case of Hindus and MuhammadaTifl; 
but though very prominent in Western India^ these clever 
and amiable foDowers of Zaratbushtra form but a very 
ineODsiderablc fraction of the vast population of India. 

Mixcfi marriages, by which 1 here mean mamages 
between Indian men and European women* aloioat un¬ 
known formerly, have not lieen quite so rare in recent 
years, and being indicative of an appreciable 
may ixtssibly help to create A oertoia amount of social 
intercourse between the sexes and alao between Enropeanu 
and natives, though I am doubtful that the hitter reealt 
would follow nnl(^ the husband happened to be a Christian, 
cut off from his own kith and kin. 

Mr. Oscar Browning certainly tells us how ho dined at 
the house of an English lady, brought up At Girton, and 
inaTried to a dlstingtilahod Hindu, and there met six lodian 
ladies attired in graceful native dress; but he omits to 
record whether tlicse she kdics were Chrietiane, Brahmas^ 
Parsees, or Hindus, and whether they really ate at the same 
tabic with himself and hia English hostess. He adraits, 
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however, thiit at the afbcr-diimer reoeptioD, **ilw ituxle 
and female dements did not seem to xoii. The ladies 
sat hpddled up on a sofa togetbefp while their lords and 
masters wandered about entirely careless of their exist¬ 
ence/" adding the uigniflc&nt remark^ ** Still they seemed 
happy enough/* ^ 

1 have known English married ladies to nsi^ now and 
again, the wives and families of native gentleiuen with whom 
their own hiisbaads wore aaaoeiated in buBiness, and to have 
licen very interested in ail they saw and heard in the 
zenatin. Tltey have been cateehised by thoir hoatess and 
her companions os to tho value of their Jewellery and tho 
amount of tbelr himband^s earninga They have had to 
aubiniL to the close and endons mspcction of all the detoila 
of their dress and attire generally ; and liave called fortii 
exprefiaiona of astonishment and horror on being led to 
admit that they had unmarried daughiere at borne of 
eighteen or even twenty years of age. Tho visitom have 
liad to admire the scautily clothed baby-boy carrying 
on hia tiny person a valaablo aasortment of pure gold 
ornamonte; they have had to partake of confectiona to 
wtdeli they hod not been uoed^ and which at the eoncluBion 
of tho visit were all ijacked up and sent with tho visitors, 
ft kindly meanL but still doubtful compUmcjit, when it is 
renietnbcred those aweets had bccoino impure and unfit for 
home oouBumption, owing to the presence and contaminating 
touch of the visitors themselvea. 

If W 0 indulge our fandea wo may imagine tlmt while 
the English ladica driving to the restdeacfl of their hostess 
bad perhaps beendiBcUESsmgcertaiii detaila of a recent station 
ball or a new book by a popular novctlst, their Hindu friends 
may have been arranging about a propoaed pilgriiuagQ to 
Hatdwai or bewailiug tho misfortunes of an accuTsed 
child-widow of ten or twelve years of ago. If tho ho«loeg 
helongod to a ^Muslim family she might have been Lalkiiig 
about the approaching fast of Kamazan, or the expected 
return of a Haji from Mect-a, 

But a/Ur the visit was over we may he mn, conjecture 
being quite unnecessary, that both tho European and 

■ f/ ludUm Tran-i, jip. B7 k S®. 
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native ladies were buey coMmenting, with more pungent 
criticiam than kindly appreciation, upon each other's stmnge 
ideas, quaint manners, and odd peculiarities of dresa and 
bohavionr. 

lady doctors and s&emna tearchers, on difTerent grounds, 
and for their own purposes, obtain adDussion into the 
houses of the natives, and no doubt help the seeludcd 
inmates of Indian homea to rcaUee to some extent the 
position, the freedom, and the aapirationa of European 
women. 

European ladies of the very highest position Imvo held 
receptions for native ladiea from which all men have been 
scnjpnloufily exduded, ajid the ontaido world has bijen 
duly assured that these functions were very successful 
indeeth 

No doubt the company must have veiy greatly interested 
the Eugliah hostess and her English countiywoiueii, and 
the meeting given both hostess and guests much to talk about 
afterwards; but whether tlH 58 c receptions really tend to 
promote social intercourse between Europeans and aativeu 
may well be doubted. A few Indian ladies have come with 
their husbands to Eurojw, and some have been presented at 
Court; but they have n one the lesa been tmable to obtain 
or maintain a footing in Anglo-Indian society. 

Affectation and hj'pocrifly aside, English mon and 
women iu India havo no desire to mix on intimate terms, 
or OD a footing of sooLil equal ity^ with natives of even the 
best class; while natives on their port havo not tlie least 
inclination or the remotest intention of admitting Westerns 
to the intimacy of their own home-*lif& Ae already es* 
plained, there are donbtl^ soino natives who d^ire the 
acquaintance or formal friendship of well-placed EiiropeanSj 
but merely because they bops that such fricDdshipi 
maiutained strictly onlsidc their faiully circle, may be an 
honour or a worldly advantage to themselves. There are 
also a few Engtiehmeu of the conimciner sort who for 
pecuniary gain are not ashanjcd to be hangers-on to the 
native prbicos and aristoemta. But the modes of life, 
habits of thought, reUgious beliefs and prejudiecSj ethical 
Etandiirds. manners, and etiquette of the two races have so 
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Ultle in WDituou tbnt n siteng for taeK f>thei^s eom- 
^wnumjAip, which, after all, is the true baeifl of friend- 
Bliip, would be extraordinary indeed, and would be more 
extraordiuaiy still in tho existing relativo positions of the 
two races as dominant and subject members respeetivcly 
of the body politic ; a fact winch finds expression in the 
natural if oGTcdsiva racial pride of the ruling does, and lias 
its complement in the deep-rooted objection nf many upper 
class natives to accept even the eemblance of itatronagc 
from members of the present dominant co^e. 

Racial antipathies, accentuated by political inequalities 
and religious exclusiveness, arc amongst tbe fundamentnl 
difEcnlties in the way of social intcrcouisie between 
Europeans and natives in India, and will probably prove 
ineumioun table. 

Some of the ways in which tbe assumption o! race-- 
superiority on tbe port of olHcial or imofUci^ Europeans is 
made objectionably muni feat in tbe disdainful treatment of 
natives, arc set forth in a recent pamplilct written by a 
I'arsec barristot-at-law.^ The writer allodos to incidenta 
which aro com man in railway travelling, on railway plat¬ 
forms, in the law ooiirta and dec where, and his atatemeiits 


aro Iwlh true and temperate; but 1 fear there is no remedy 
for the evil such as it is. 

Other more obvious causes which hinder social intcr- 
courae between Europeans and natives are so well known 
that it may be suiGcieut to merely mention them here. One 
of these is that native ladies may not appear in society 
along with men. Under such circumBtancos Europosiiia 
naturally object to their own wives and daughtois liaving 
social intercourse, however formal, witli native gentlemen, 
and os the presence of women is au iudispeusable feature of 
Euro^u society, all mtivei are iu consequence excluded 
from it, except in such rare cases as tiioso already referred ta 

Then there is Uie previously slateil difbculty about 
eating and driuking together. 

Again, the requirements of administrative efficiency 
compel every Europosu officisl occupying a responsible 

, ! J TktPrtKut StaU ^ /hrfik, An Appeal 
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position—wliaiever liis goodwill towards the nativea may 
be—to hold himEelf aloof from friendly intercouree with 
them, because^ beside the rislc of compromiBing hU dignity, 
he IB well aware that in most cases his friendship is sought 
by natives, even of high ranh. from interested motives not 
always nnobjecticmable, And, in any case, the evidence of 
friendship between any European official and a native woohi 
Burely give rise to jealonsiee and snspieionB amongst the 
less favoured Indian gcntiy. 

Superior European oflicials being thus wisely shy of 
forming any but the most nominal friendships with natives, 
their juniom. as well as Europeans of other elaeace, take the 
one from them. Subordinato European olbcislB and non* 
odiciala have no need whatever to be particularly stand- 
olfish; but, on the other hand, their friendship is not 
courted by native gentlemen, for the simple reason that it 
would not pny. 

t hope I have now made it quite clear tliat there la no 
natuml drawing together of Europeans and natives in any 
stratum of society from tho highest to the lowest, hut 
rather the roverse, and tliat, llmugh much friendly feeling 
may exist between individual niemhera of the differonl 
communities, the only encouragement which exists to eocial 
intercouTso between thorn is purely artificial, being due 
mainly to an affectation of liberality and largo-mindc<l- 
ncss on tlic fHirt of a few olhcials, desirous of poeing os 
men above the narrow prejudiceB of race, colour, nod creed; 
interestc*] motives in the caso of natives anxious to secure 
useful friends and patrons amongst the white ruling class; 
and desiio on the part of certain Indians who have enjoyml 
and appreciated the hospitality and friendship of people in 
England to retain the same privileges in InduL 

When one heats Sir Civilian Administrator, or 

General Sir Indian Army, K.C.S.L, spoakiug O'! his dear 
friends the Ihijah of Bneeporo or Sirdar Polo Singh, we nectl 
not take their expressions literally but discoiuit them freely, os 
being evidently tainted with that official intinctriljf (become 
second nature) which is engendered by and insejiarabk 
from the high peeition he holds or has hold in his day. 
Also when the Itajah or the Sirdar alludes to his old and 
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v&lu«d Iriead Sir Civilian AdministraUH', K.O,LE., or the 
General Sahib, be sure he feek that by this claim he is 
confcrrbg an honour upon himself. 

Where such antipathic cotumunitiea ae the English iu 
India on the one hand and the natives of that ancient land 
on the oUier are conoemed, unreserved personal intimaciea 
between individuals and families belonging to the intrusive 
and the native stocks respectively, are and must oontinue 
to be very rare indeed, while a forced and unnatural social 
intercouTM between nationalities in every way so diffliiuilar 
can only have the midesirablo result of aggravating the 
mutual contempt and dislike already e^tbg aa conse¬ 
quences of ethnio, climatic, hiatorio, relipous, and political 
cBuees which will and must contbue to operate in sinto of 
all the present-day social reformers, however amiable and 
well btentioned they may be. 
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compaiuGd with laughter and foul words not serioiiBly 
mcaut to hurt, nor apparently giving tnuoh ofTeiice, though 
couched in terma of quite ptimittvo indecency. And this Iiad 
been the previ^ng oondition of the Btreets and bnea of 
the city for aevenil oonsecutive daya 

All along the principal thorcnghfarea the ci'owd kept 
gradually iiicreaeing, and through the idle thronga of niien, 
women, and children, of lean oseu, encred bnllSn and niengy 
street dogSp I threaded my deviouB way as well se I could^ 
being bound for a house in the street known ^ the ^facldiwa 
Bazaar, or Fish Market. Ab I went along, every flat house¬ 
top, every window* every balcony was crowded with both 
aesea, all rankSj all classes, and all ages. 

IVeseutly having reached my destination, 1 wae provided 
with a scat in tho elevated balcony of a Hindu mereliant's 
house, and there, at leisure, surveyed with mtereat the 
striking scene before me, which wag oerUiinty not witliout 
quaint picturesqueueas, a characteristic rarely absent from 
the atreeta of Lahore with their tall ho uses and h ighly 
artiatie c-arvod balconies. 

The thousands who occupied every coign of vantage, 
backing in the warm atmosphere of tlte bright aunny day^ 
eeemed drowsy with a sorb of amorous languor. Though 
with Oriental patience, which tines not* they waited anil 
waited undcmonstnitlvdy* there were indications enough 
that Bomething was cspectcd. from a ccrhiin direction. 
Tresently these indicationa became more pronounced, os down 
the long narrew street, fringed on either side by three or four- 
storeyed houses* there cuina rollicking along a noisy band 
of excited revellers, dripping wet and bespattered all over 
with glaring daubs cf for this was tlto crowning day of 
the Hindu Baturnalla. tulHtiomed the festival of IToIL Oiis 
glance, and it was evident that some at Least of the usually 
sedate and orderly Hindu people were indulging in. 
nnrestrained licence, while the rest were looking on 
appreoEatively under tho mflnence of a strange, almost 
incomprehensible blending of reli^ous rapticisni and 
exuberant voluptuousness, born of Llio warm breath of 
spring in this FjOaUnti land. 

Three loud iuBtrumeuts, discoursing from their brazen 
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til routs ati exeruuktujig travesty of EqropCiin n:iUBlc, led 
thtj way. Immediately behind the muaicians was a yoong 
fellQw OD hoi^ebaekt dressed ujj aa a bridt^^oini attended 
by iDwdy coinpaniooaj who sangp or rather shouted luaEily, 
rTiymea of flagrant indooenej* Aa they aang and geaticu* 
la ted in coryhantic Btyle^ they addressed themiielvee 
lK>intedly to the ocenpants of the trindowe and baloonioa, 
aiming at them their ribald shafts of biiEoDiiery and eoarsc 
indccencicSp too grosa for reproduction or description. 

In the wake of the bridegroom followed a small liiterH 
behind whose Happing ioreens the bride was supposed to l#c 
concaaletL Next oaine. lumbeiiiig alongp n big springloss 
csirtp flrawn by a sturdy hnmpefl bnlh mild-oyed and docile. 
In this jolting vehicle stood two or three tubs of blood-red 
water out of which four or five men and boys were throwing 
the criniBon liqnid about protubcnously to right and loft 
with motnl 1)ovy1s, or dse squirting it through long tin 
syringes to the upper wdndows, wlieto the spectators of the 
better classes wore huddled togetherj habited in their most 
homely garments in anLietpation of these nide attentions. 

riiesently there came another huge cai t freighted with 
that incarnation of amoroua passion Krishna himself and 
four or five of the fjcpis (milkmaids or rather herdewumen), 
who aluired his wandering ufTcctiona. The god and liia 
favourites iier^nateit by a handsoiuc yonng man and 
Bomo frail if fair women of tlie town. 

For a Hutment the slDady if very slow movement of 
the pro£?eBaioa was interrupted by what looked like ii 
aciiflie in tho mud of the street, but on closer ins^ieelbn 
it lunicd out to be a gross exhibition of indecency per¬ 
petrated by mimes under the approving eyes, amh T believe, 
at the suggestion of two native policemen. 

The crowd surged on in a sort of intoxicalctl fanatidsEn 
of UceutiouBiicjss, As butulredfi iKiased along^ other hundieds 
folioweeh equally bent on diffufiing the immoral oontAgion. 

From the streets and strel 0 t^loo^s, from the windows, the 
halconicSf and the Hat hotiseiopc^, eager onlookers watched 
the mean and tawdiy procession^ and listened with open 
eara to the libidinous songs or catches which, from time 
to time, filled the air, ns one party lifter another passed 
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uluiig Llm ri>tul, hiJtiiig liere tu\d iLerc, iiDd(±r native policMJ 
directionp to give the preceding pArties time to move on. 

Nearly all the women epeetators had their facses unveiled, 
and with the girls and boya listened eagerly to the licentious 
rhymes shouted by the baiida of revcllera who passed along. 
Here and there n woman, a triile more modest or more 
aRbcbed than the others* would clraw her ehaddar partially 
over her face to conceal it from view. One of them I 
fiarticnlarly remember on her picturesque carved balcony 
close b/i OB she displayed the whole of a lovely bore arm 
in the act of slightly adjusting her veil to half hide a 
pretty face from the too ardent eyes oi Borae rude fellow 
in the crowd below. 

But other bride^TDoms appeared, oilier gods took part 
in the procession. Eveu the chief of the gods, MabadcATi, 
was personated by a white tied man in a yellow ilowitig 
llax wig, a necklace of immense bcadst and n trident in 
his hand. Beside him sat his motintain bride Parvali 

A group of youths, carried away by the nxciteiiient 
of the occasion^ insultetli or mom correctly amnstsi^ the 
B^iectators hy perpetrating tho grossest indeceudes, aided 
by coarsely fashioned nicdmiiical tf>yB of naked simplicitys 
ami tlidr proceedings were not resonted except by banter 
and abusive words. 

Again I cartloadg of criuiBon water eatne Uimljcring by, 
casting their contents about;; again» cxcrticiiiting music 
filled the outraged air, and omtic tsongs or rhymes Etirred 
up the passions of the mnltitnde. Once more the gods 
of India countenanced tlse uiicouth revelry by thoir aiigtist 
presence. This time it was tlie elephaut-licaded Oanesa, 
iiotl of WiBilom, in attemlanoe on another Mnhadeva and 
Ilia consort^ and then another amorous KrishtiJi addetl 
sanctity to tlie scene. 

Near the geds of Mount Morn was nn typeu carriage 
occupied by a couple of eourtc^ns ond their atUiudant 
iniiBicians. Not bit behind* on a sort of litter home on 
the fihouIdorB of four luen, appeared a singing-girl who 
delighted the bywtandeTs in a soft soprano voice with a 
eong^ spjHireutly qiilto to their which she eiiiphaaiBed 

with not ongracefiil movemeutB of lier small liatids. As 
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she Bang, she showed her jiretty French shoes atid line 
Stockings beyond the edges of her silken skirt, ami looked, 

I iiitiflt own it. reaUy attractive in her jewela and line 
nument and her neatly arranged eoimire. plainly viaibk 
under her gauzy ctiaddar. 

A comicnl clcjncut, or rather bnfToonory of the crudeat 
type, was now supplied by a (aHCCtic)i a Tfni one I 

wna told, who was acated on a rickety cart wliich swayed 
like a boat in a atoriu. He was attended by five or six 
peraona, his thelas (dlaciples) perhaps, wJio shared the ^rt 
with him, and he liad nt hand his indispensable iron 
imu of fire and hta Miffam (pipe) for amoking chiTi^ 
As ha posecd before ns he rose up on the slinky vehicle 
to iiinkc a ailly and degrading eihibitioii of himself. After 
performtug an absurd little dance of his oOfu at some per¬ 
sonal risk, he suddenly snatched off and flung about the 
roa*l the lurboua of hia fcllovr-ndere, just os a mischievous 
monkey might have done, 

For two houTH, for three hours, for four hours, the pro¬ 
cession, a tossing stteaiu of hmnanity, flowed slowly along, 
with little if any interruption, and very linuted variety, down 
the narittw road. And for these slowly moving hours all 
classes of tho Hindu community tiad been pleased spectators 
of the show, and presumably enjoyed its gr^ cxtravi^ncca. 
Tlie pompous native official was there, a little shyly it may 
be, and the native editors of tho local Akbbors and Falrtkas, 
no doubt just for the sake of *‘copy,” with dangerous 
]K>litical agitators in their train. Hative burris-tera, hailing 
from the Temple or tho Inns of Court, and University gradu¬ 
ates, did not disiloin tho show; while merehanla. tr^esfolk, 
artisans, labourers, and beggars crowded to it with zest. 
All tho Hindu world and only tho Hindu world, in its 
various grades was here, wfe and family included. 
Muhammatliiiis were oouspiedous by their absence. Not 
even one European police officer was present, and, unless 
they were in disguise, no English or American people 
attended to enjoy the treat provided for the benefit of 
idl who caTe<1 to partake of it. 

At last the tail of the intormiusblo procession dissp- 
peoreil down the street, taking with it the noisy discords. 
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llie crimaou water, the erotic eonga, the complaisaiit gods 
and and the frail sopraiica who had claimed ooj 

aiteution and admimtioji; hut leaving hehmd in the miJida 
and hearta of inanj a one the laeeda of an inimoml haiveat 
in the &oiuiug year. 

^ Did you observe/' I Bctid to my eompauioD^ " how that 
girl fll the window opposite waa liateniug to the obecena 
songs, and beating time witli her Bngeraf" 

He nodded assent. 

" Did you also/^ I went tm, “ noi:e how the lad carried 
upon the arms of his compapione indulged in a deliberate 
and abnnieleas exposure of his person aa Jie looked eagerly 
towards her window 1 ** 

1 did/' said the Hiudu^ wdlh a bland approving amile. 

I think she is an e<lucated woman, for I Baw a book in 
her Imnd.^* 

“A moral reader, no doubt!" I veutured to suggeeL 

" Primps so,^ uBsented my friend with Eastern imper- 
turhflbtlityj and a mind so steeped since childhood in the 
atmosphere of the lloli and similar joyous nature-feetivals, 
an to bo able to r^ard with vaguCj nndoSned 
approval tiio words we had beards and the sights we had 
that day witnessed together from the pretty bsleony in 
which we were seated^ 

The uncouth tragi - comedy of life we had seen was 
no doubt only a very expurgated edition of the displayfl 
of realistic licentiousness which were openly uiduiged 
in before the advent of British rule^ and which oro prob^ 
ably still not unknown in places more remote from Euro¬ 
pean influence and Bupcrvisioii than the capital of the 
i'udjab. 

It is difficult for a non-Hindu to enter into the fceliDgs 
and ideas of a people wlm call all things by their reui names 
without BUphetiiifltic disgiuaee^ who use naked wordfi to 
describe natural processes and functions, who while dream- 
ing wami dreams of sexual giutiflcation, love to speculate 
about the soul and the All-aoul, till steeped in the mysticism 
and occiUtisiD of paiitbeiatic phitoeophy^ they revel In the 
Orgies of the HoU festival, and make their gods partakers of 
their happiness, dwelling, while the licence of the Holi in 
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still ill their enm* ** OH th& devotional purity the grand 
festiTal of spring uwakene in Hindu bearta/' ^ 

In bIJ pftits of tlie world are known, or have been 
known, joyone feativala—isatninAl^^ carnivals, and what 
not—coincident annually with seed-time and harvest^ or 
fterbape^ more correctly^ with the ecjuinoses and aoUticee i 
and whatever myth these festivab may be associated witb^ 
they are none the less tbe natural outeome of ibe effect of 
the seafiouB on the emotions and pasrions of mexL Every¬ 
where men have experienced annually the quickening 
cfToctB of the spring renew within tlienieelvea tbe niyetcrious 
wonder of creation and the joy of reproduclian, and nndt^r 
this spell the more emoriona] races have given way to 
unrestrained mirth and debauchoiy^ coating iwside for the 
moment all the ordinary conventioiie, often even the 
decencies and moralities of lifop The Holi is such a festival^ 
beings true expression of the emotions of the Hindu East 
at spring-time^ when the waiTn sun w^hich bronzes the cheek 
of beauty* also subtly penetrates each living fibre of the 
yielding frame^ awakening with his tnellowiug touch 
soDsuous dreoniSj soft deaires, and wayward pasaious^ which 
brook no restraint^ which dread no danger, nud over which 
tills metaphysical people readily throw the mantle of their 
most comprehensive and accommodating creed. 

Has one lived iu the East and doea one atm aek why the 
zenana system prevails therCp why early marriages are there 
the mlep why and are imposed^ why the 

liarein is protected by high walla and grated wiiidowa If 
so, he knows not the people of the East* and will never 
comprehend them. 

Docs one ask; '“When will these thinga all cease to 
heV* I hardly dare venture a reply. Cliange of form 
there certainly will be, and ancient ritea and cuetoms will 
put on decorous di^isea. That at least may be confidently 
predicted, for as I shall presently show there are signs of It 
even now, in the Hola of the Sikhs and the Potmira (pure) 
Jloli of certain well-meaning rcfoniiem 

But the Holi 04 it annually mgcfr—for rage it does— 

* TJff JVtfrxiiu fl, Luliuri nrVtjajM MnildrlHl tiy Hinilus^ 

April lew. 
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in the bIcMitd of the Hindup fermenting in im vcine under 
the eua'a raji of hie native land, arid must find a irent for 
ill! energiea, if not on the etreolBp then elaewhero. 

HoTTevaPj the™ are in India bo many forces, mostly 
oiEtTftneoiis, now at work tending to the diacouragement of 
iudulgence in public of mdeeonciea of any sort, whetlier in 
coimectioD with the Holi or any other festival, tlmt we 
may trust that the authorities will, at no distant future, 
feel able to put down with a strong hand such objectionable 
outrages of propriety as 1 liava referred io^ and towards 
the attainment of tbta desirable end tbo eupjx^rt of tbe 
better educated classes of the Hindu comtuunity may bo 
confidently depended ui^on. 

Certain rites eoaneeted w ith the Holi and their legemlary 
explanations are^ t think, of aufiieient interest to be noticed 
even m this brief account of a eharactei'istic Hindu 
feetival. 

‘'We find in slniost all the Hindu literature, that a 
spring satumaJia called Basso totsava was very reverentially 
observed by the Hindus of the old day. On that occasion 
even princesses and ladles of the noblest dashes used to 
dance in public places and the god Madaua (Cupid) was 
worshipped/' Thus wrote a HmdUi Pmidit Rishi Kesh, a 
few years ago/ His statementB may, or may not, bo wholly 
correct i but the HoH or a festival correspouding with it, 
in point of time and resembling it in its joyous extravagance, 
ifl known throughout tlie northern parts of India, including 
Bengal, Drissa, and the CJentral throvinees, mid, oji might 
liave been mepected, the procedure or ritual is not the same 
everywhere. Wide divergeacea in pruclice muy be notdl, 
but tliere arc oei tain resemblances toa Every vilbge iu 
Bougal and Upper India gailiera its own pile of wood and 
other combustibles for tbe occasion, and, in koepingwith tho 
hilonous season, a good deal of rough liberty ib sometimes 
taken with other people's property in providing the fuel for 
the annual bla^e; In the cities too, wherever iwsaiblOj aacli 
SGyeral ward has its own bonfire and, at any rate, every 
householder is able to burn before his entrance door two or 
three logs of wochI. 

ppuidil ^uhi K«tt, J^ouriMif 
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CeTduguiesj uf eoiue boitL Ijut by no in^nii idetotkal in 
their details» precede the Ligliting of the Hoti firep and iheie 
ceremonies afford fioipo indicutiou of the ideas nnderlyiiag 
the uiBtitutidn of tbie fuslivaL In some places it ia the 
ciifitom to circumambulate the bonfire aeven timea with ears 
of barloy corn lu the hands and then to throw them into the 
Bre, and is connected Avitb a belief that in the HoIi Bre la 
destroyed a mouater mimical bo the riponing crops. 

Elsewhere, as in Ikngah i^ burnt *‘the efiigf of an 
uncouth straw image of a giant named Maydlmsoor,*^ who 
was destroyed by the God Kiiahtia. 

But a more elaboraie ceremonia! U said to be oljserved 
in tbe United Frovineea where the Holi ia eelebrnted with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

^*On IjiUftaut ranchami”—I t^iiote from an imBigned 
article wliich apfieared in the Fion^cr of the ^nd April 
1883—" a pile of wood is erected outside the limits of 
the vilLrgo or Alahalla. Here by a vivid iiuaginution 
are supposed to be gathered togofcber all the eiekueassea 
and miafortunea which tbreoten the hihabitanta 

“ Next, a stalk of the castor-oil plant, together udth 
a pice and some beteLnut ia planted at the spot by the 
hand of the ever-easential Brahman^ who by bia won¬ 
drous power causes it to become a living person. At 
the full moon of the month of Phalguiip the Hindu 
(man, woman, and child) smears hie Irady with a paate 
of dour and perfiimea ({^led and consigns the 

scrapings of hia body to the pyre. By this act be suc¬ 
ceeds in rciuovidg also oil future evils from hia pertmn. 
Then each one tlirows a thread, the exact lengtli of Ins 
own height, into the heap 'Hm moment tbe moon 
becomes full the living castor-oil individual gives up 
the ghost—the pile of wood with ita accumulation of 
future disustcra, and tbe thread substitutes, is act fire 
to, and all pcsaiblo evil removed for at least a year/’ 

Of course there are superstitions connected vritli the 
Ifoli and many legends to account for therm 

Ttio origin and details of tbe above rite© is tbtm explained 
in a Sanskrit book named NtTnayamriiaf cited by the 
anonymous writer referred to above. Long ages ago w hen 
Yiidbisthim reigned in Hostinapur, a dreadful plague 
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vLsitfitl the country^ and caqscd the deatructriOTi of vast 
niimberfl of the king's subjects In his trouble Yudhisthira 
Consulted Kmliou, at that tiuie incarnate on eartb* aa the 
King of Dwarka Krlsliim afisored his kiusiuoik that the 
direful pkgue was the work of a temble ehe-denion iiaTiied 
Holika, who destroyed the people in ihelr He pre^ 

eeribed the rite® connected with the anniial Holi £10 aa an 
efTectnal means of driving tlie monster awajp and, whether 
at the god's suggeation or on their own initiative, is not 
quite cleoi-p the people indulged in foul and Indecent speech 
and abuse to hasten the demon's departure, for after all 
ITolikap although cruel, was at least modest and sensitive. 
lly this crude. Inartistic legend, the anmuU bonfires of the 
I toll, ore justified by the BrahinoSp on wliat wo would mil 
a^initary grounds, and is so far interesting, though it doea 
not really appreciate or apprehend the wra cama of this 
great springtide feetlvaL 

Another legend esplnnatory of Holt is this: 

UoUka or Holi was, they say, sister of Sambat or 
Sanvatp the Hindu year. Once at the begiuning of nil 
things, Samlet died, and Holi in her excessive love far 
her brother insisted on being burnt on hU pyre, and 
by her devotion he was restored to life. The HoU fire ia 
now burnt every year to commemorate this tragedy/' ^ 

According to Punjabi expoeitois of the spring festival 
and its attendant ceremonies, there otico lived a king who 
acquired by ansteritiea and magic rites so much power that 
he waged successful war with the very gods theiuaelvea 
Puffed up with pride, he desired to bo zuado greater eTOn 
than the god Vishuu, and hie claim to this auperiority, tliough 
generally recognised^ was boldly repudiated by his own son 
Pnihlfwl a devoted worshipper of that deity. Prah lad's 
royal faUior, irritated beyond measure by h3ason*s preference 
for the god, and carried away by an overweening conceit, 
resolved to put an ond to his own son, but somehow, through 
the iuterveution of Viahtin, all his attempts to kin him failed 
signally^ As the king's wrath was not appeased, it was 

^ W. Cr^wlct. ThM ^nd FM /ort isf ^frfthrrn Iivim, 

toL 11, 316. 
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decidml to effect Pmblod's defitructfoii in anDiher waj. Hie 
kipg^e file ter Holi, who Imd reason to lielloYO herself proof 
against the eReet of fire, propoeed io sit tipon a blimiig pyre 
w^ith her obnoxious nephew in her lap—in full expectation 
that while she herself would come out aesthlesfi from the 
ordeal, the recalcitrant boy would perish in the flamea. But 
the result of this cruel attempt was quite the reverse of what 
hod been anticipatedp for, by the will and power of Vishmi, it 
was Holi w ho was destroyed, while Prahlad come forth un- 
injurwL Tlie nmltitudep overjoyed at the result, rushed in 
and in wild delight Rung about the ashes of the pyre of 
utilemd Holi, and the event has e^^er since been celebrated 
by a great annual festivoL 

It is evident that this primitive legend aQbrde no jastiS* 
cation for the lewd excesses of the Holi. Tofisibly a festival 
based on the ruranic legend of Prablad and hia wicked 
aunt may tiavo synchronised with a joyous fi^tival in hononr 
of the advent of spring, and got mixed np with it in the 
popular niintL If so, the incongruity I have alluded to is 
at least explicablew 
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Bixtiqs H,—The H*Li tlie 
Sfkha—A 1H?W dcpftrtnn^— 
Tho priefumplJou of HrUin 
wommu Ttymrd. 

vrelLkiiowti Qiiulii 
BcctanoDs, the SQdbiSp 
IiEive their ovm peciiIiAr 
viuy of celebmtitig the 
IIM festivnl, which^ 
however* they name 
ijWaj apiuLreoUj to dia- 
criminate it froxa the 
orthodox: ^tumalm with 
wliieh it sytiehroniHca, 

I learut that the be&t spot from which to view the 


—a good deal of Indian religion is maiLifest iii 
pnocesaiona and (fairs)—was near the Souari MuajiJp 

flo thither I directed my atepe. On tha way I met mi 
orderly j)aily of school diildran flinging bh^/ans (liymna)* 
and ascertmned tlmt they belonged to the new SctfuiikuH 
^harm Sahha. They were* I fanoy^ flup£>05ed to be engaged 
in pure devotional exercises* and to Intve had no eyes or eats 
for licentionB words and obscene geatures* which could be 
heard and seen everywhere in the streets along which they 
lifld passed. Most of the shops were shut^ for the owners 
Were not die^Kised to riflt the hoise-play or endnre the 
infiuIUng chaDT of the unruly maD-in-the-stireetu 

Tlirougfa the courtesy of the custodians of the Sunari 
hIusjid(tho golden mosque)] I was accommodated with a seat 
in the window of a sort of anteroom of the sacred ediOce* 
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CiV^rlcroking the rmd^aitdjau I Lber^, Eiiocesaivt piiriiiee 
of mm EUad hojE poeseil by* flome flinging Eonga of the Iottob 
of the old tixno* and Eoioe songB or rhymea ol grosa ohaoenitj 
which were pointedly addreasod to the wotnen and children 
iti the upper windows and balconies or oii the Hat roofe of 
the hensefl. 

Although I liad a carpet to sit upoDj and a long pillow^ 
or lK}1etcri to rest against, 1 waa glad to leave my seat in 
the window and go out upon the stops of the Miiejid to 
watch the Sikh proceasion m it surged down tlie streeL 
The position at the meeting of two sti'eets waa an ad- 
van tagcoua one, as it faced and ccmnuiDded a long stretch 
of the road along which the crowd waa approaching. 

A band of uiusiciana, armed with two comcte* a baesonn, 
a ckrionct, a big drum, cymbal s, and kettle-dnim, wue drawn 
np at the foot of the steps of the mo£<]iie to welcome the 
udvaneing crowd. It strucl: up tho onoe popular tune of 
"Mt»flt before the Battle, Mother,” as tho head of tho procca- 
Bion Hime within tw'o or three hundred yartle of m, while 
niiotrhor, and equally noi»y band, wWch had acoonspanietl the 
Sikhs, played another Ejiglbh air with car-splitting eneig)\ 
Tlie atlvancing multitude divided off at tho foot of the stainf 
into two streams, passing on the two sides of the tnoeque. 
When tho main body of the processionists^ with liaiiiiers 
Hying and singing bh^Jans^ arrived, a halt was made, and 
gave mean opportunity of obBorving that there were many 
leading Sikh gentlemen in the throng, although aliiioet 
disguised out of recognition by tlic coloured point with 
which their faces had been daubed over. Some had taken 
the wise preeautiou of proleeting their oyea w‘^itli g^^les, 
against the showers of eolouted powders to which they were 
e.\po6od along the route. 

Flag-siafTa Eurmounted by spear-heada wore home, in 
Boiue cnaea at least, by conapicaons by tlicir warlike 

headgear. Any halt was a signal for quantities of red and 
purple powder {for both kinds were nsed) to he Hung at 
the etowd from the aides of tho road, or any position of 
lulvantage, such as an upper window or iMilcony. TJiis was 
a revei'sal of the procedure followed when the Hindu pro- 
ceeaiou passed along. In that case it was the processioniata 
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who ilung Irho coloured water on tJio bystanders and 
onlookciv. I noticed oome women coating upon the SikliiB 
below, hondliils of powder from the low heuBotop of a 
iicigliboariug dweUmg, wlicre many of the fair sex mth a 
number of children were gabhei^ed tc^othcr. Against thia 
behaviour a kud and angry protest waa made from below, 
and the police interfered, it being too indccoronB for wamen, 
even on an Dcoosion like thia^ to prestune to throw tlie 
powder on wem i kept an eye on the offender, and wiib 
amused to discover that they did not diBcontiniio their 
andacioua practices, although they indulged in them a little 
more cirtuMspectly or surreptitioiiBlyH 

All wjifi not fun and ribaldry in the atreetsi for the 
previiiling licence of epeech and act occasionally provoked 
a light, and Jiard blows were then freely exchanged j for 
Punjabis are tough, and though uaiially good-tempered or 
more properly imperturhalilc, can lay about them right 
vigoroualy when excited to anger. And the meekest might 
well be roused at some of the tricks practiBed^ especially 
on the country bumpkins vTho vMt the town on this 
occasion. Spotting one of theae, a fat baujut^Jh might come 
up to him hoatily, and ask if he ^vas disposed to earm a 
Lrilk by just helping to Carry a pot of ffhee, iii^iitly 
wanted a couple of streets away. 

“ Why not I" says the strong ooutitrjTnan, and accompany¬ 
ing the hunneah to a place where the jar is supposed to have 
been left by iinother fellow, he cheorfully liftc it up and 
places it on hie head. Before he Ims walked many 
tlie pot is broken on his head by a blow from a stick or a 
Htonc* and its contenta—not f^hec certainly — hows over the 
imsiiapecting yokel, to the huge delight of the jeering rabble. 
A practical Joke not unlikely to provoke a row. 

These breaches of the peace, however, liad nothing to do 
with the hymning Sikh procession, which waa^ as indeed it 
Waa inLcn[li3d to be, a digniAcd public odveitiseiitent, partly 
for oQldal cdificatLou, of the disapproval of the Sikhs of 
the usual licence and freedom of the Holi, and it was at the 
eame time a auggeatioti cariied into praetke. but Indicreiisly 
inappropriate, for the celebratiun in future of the gi'eal 
joyous spring festival of their anc^Lors. 
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What l^nd aro to have in support and justificaUoa 
of the miff Hole, rcmnms to be Been, 

That thie Hole, ot^^niaed by a certain advanced section 
of the Sikh community baa not displaced the Holi even in 
the Mered places of the sect, will be apparent from the 
following extract taken from a Sikh newepaper 

" A oomeapondent writes from Amritsar: * llie Holi 
festival in Axaritsar was a very ugly affair. Even in 
the Qolden Temple people lost sense of shame^ 
Ol^ne language was freely used in the presenoe of 
Gntnth Sahib.^ Pormerly no one was allowed to put 
off the turban of a Sikh; but this tmie ao authority 
appeared to be exercised on the lawless mob. Tliis 
insult to Sikb susooptibilities in the most sacresd shrine 
of the Siklia is deeply to be regretted.*" ^ 

^ The Socnid TSook thu -Slklis. 

^ Thi Kholm, 12Ui 
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fiscTtoiK in.. — Ftiritn Ual i— A HoU intraliiMi] feccatlj bj Him 

liHlim nlbraifint babhBi] by 


A S on oxampli} ol tho reteation of Lhc natue of a 
festivalj while euttioly igaoring its tatson 
d'Ure, and diKsarding all its tradildoDal |>ecii* 
liaritie&t nothing could well be better ilian 
, the PatPifra (pure) Holi inaugurated in 
recent years by well'intentioDed Hindn re¬ 
formers in con junction* with certain Cliristiui Tniesionarica 
Let the following notice from which I have struck out 
the names, speak for iUwlf:— 

“ Pawitua Hou 

** will 1)0 celebrated this year sa usual for three days, 
vii, 26th, 27lh, and 28th February 1806, in the 
garden betaten fA« Lcftari and ^fon Gtftta. Tho 
following programme will be obseri’od:— 


WKniSESDAy, 2Tth February, Bhajnns by itiiliabia and 
6 to 8 pm, Utifae. 


FiUPAY, 29tli February, 
8 to 10 a.iu, 

3 lo 4 p.iu. 


Lectures by— 

Lila -- on" Kauches." 

Babu ^-- on ^ Temper¬ 

ance.** 

Uhai-on "HolL” 

Bhnjana Exposition 
from Gruntii Sahib. 
Bccitation of Veda Mnn- 
■ ttas, by the bora of the 
Day anand High School. 
Bhajons by Kababis and 
Ijrtifns. 
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Friday, 28th February, 
5 p.tu, 

8 p.[D. 


Lecture by Rev. -^ 

on " Ptereonal Purity." 

Dr. - - wOl presidie. 

Brief Report of the 
PonjebParity Ajssocin- 
tiou will be read. 

lala * - will move a 

Resolution expressing 
regret at the unwork* 
ablenees of the clause 
provided in the Muni¬ 
cipal Act regarding 
brotbela. 

Lola-1 will addresa 

Inla - . y the 

Lala-J meeting. 

Members of the 
Temperance Society, 
Amritsar, will enter¬ 


tain the public with 
temperanoh eonge, 

Atl are cordiaU;/ inviied,'* 

^ Amtriciii mudanciy. 







A-LUMAR" 

'-'ECLIPSE.* 





CHAPTER II 


A LUKAR EC¬ 
LIPSE lEDIA 



TAriK^AMRlTSAK- 


Sc«ii««t tlw Pool of Ini ■ 
inoruiitjr—HJodn 
l«t{eRd of tihaetiuo 
of eclipod—Allot' 
giving— ProgndS 
of obBcorttioo — 
Ltgetuii of tlm 
PooL 

in Ibe small 
houra of a De- 
ccmbor iiight. 
The atmoapheit 
was orjTBial 
elcATr the air 
keenly cold. In 
tbe bine sky 
sailed tbe full 
moonj and ivith 
the a t te n da u I 
atsTs, brightly 
beautiful, made a 
truly glorious 
spectacle. 

At my feet lay 

thePcflf (j/" /fflwiof- 
(ttfify (Amritsar) 
mirroriiig softly 
in its glassy sut- 
face the Golden 
Temple of the 
Sikhs and the 
, tranquil stars 
above, 

Standing in 
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tli€ middle of the pool, n Bpacioua Bheet of firLifi^sial water, 
the temple is only ajccossible on om aide by tneiina of a 
atone causeway built op aicliee. 

The nacred pooh which is rectangular in ehape^ la 
Burroundeil on all aides Ly wide atone and marble pave- 
iiieots and many fc^a, beyond wbich rise modeTately lofty 
buUdinga of Oriental chorojcter with one unfortnnaie ex¬ 
ception, a loll clock tower of modem European deaign, 
quite out of harmony with its snrroimdi]ig& Kotivith- 
standing the incongrnoue baetard-Gnthie dock tower, and 
the many undeniably rough and mean featnrea about the 
prccineta of the fane, the whole scene was, under the 
spell of the soft moonlight, mellowed into a picture of 
dieomlike and captivating beauty. 

With eome Sikh companioDs, I sauntered slowly round 
the pool. 

Under the dark eliadowa of tlie fig trees many mou and 
women were moving about noieelessly with unahod feet 
upon tho marble pavements, and so I with only velvet 
moccaoiiie on my feet 

PrcaenLly^ in the huah of tlie at^ night* a taint shadow 
began creeping, iike the myaLcrions hand of destiny* on to 
the edge of the moon's disc, and then, suppressed voices 
repeating the word^, “Don poon ka valiU' (This is the 
time to bestow alma), were heard on all aides* as an army 
of beggars auggasted their claims upon the assembling 
people with many alluring UinU in respect to the great 
merit and special advautages of liberality at thia momontous 
hour* when the bright moon-god was in the grasp of the 
evil demon BMm ; for waa it not eaid by them of old that 
it was thb dUappointed demon who tlirough the ages bad 
been pursuiug aun and moon to devour them. For the 
cause of bis malice wa must go back to that remote ago 
wheu the gods and tho Asuraa at the suggeation of 
Narayona {Vishnu) churned the ocean to obtain Amrita 
—the water of life* ’WTiat wonders oocurred on that 
momentoua ocoaflion are they not recorded in the Mahnb^ 
harata; but hero it will auffloe to recall to memory that 
when at length Dhanvantari aroeo out of the seething 
ocean, bearing in his hands a vessel contaiiiing the precious 
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n^tar whidii bad beaa churned out of the deepj Uie Asuras 
chimed the and prepared to dispute ita poasesaion 
with the godfl. It was an extremety erilical moment! What 
if the Aauras should drink ilm Amrita and enjoy ini mortality 1 
Immediate action woa ncceaBaiyp and Karayana wae 
equal to the emergency. Assutning the bevritching female 
form of Maya (illusion^ the god easily pemuaded the 
Ajenras to part with the vessel of nectar. When they 
discovered the trick of which they had been the deluded 
victiine, the Asuraa pursued the godsi who had been 
hurriedly taking draughts of the eUxirp In the company 
of the celestials, a demon named Ihlhu disguifled as a god 
partook of some of the precioue liquid, but before it could 
pass beyond hia throaty he was dis^vered and denounced 
by those ever watchful celestialsp the sun and the moon. 

Instantly Namyana severed EAhu'a head from hie body; 
but the head having partaken of the Amrita wa®, o! course, 
immortoltand, bent op veogieancfl, hae ever huicc that remote 
time i^ereistcuUy pursued the great luininariea through 
space, ewallowing them up periodically, only to find them 
escape through his severed throat 

And now* before our very eyes, the terrible monster was 
on<^ again gratifying hia desire for vengeance* os he had 
done on counLloss occaaiona in the a^ns of the pasL 

Indeed, this critical moment afforded an opportunity not 
to be Lightly lost; for, as the Brahman meudieants declared, 

kft dfta 

Gi&gn km luhbAn/* 

(a gift here is equal to a dip in the Ganges), and 

**■ k fr ^f fin 
Oireeb ka MhaEn ” 

(the rich man who gives is like the poor man who bathes}L 
And yet I noticed that the liberality of the 'liaitors was on 
the poorest of possible scales, usually extending to nothing 
more tban a handful of grain, doled out to tho more 
importunate of tho priestly mendicantsi, Nevertheless* on 
these all-important oceasioiia, there are always some Hindus 
who are gencroua, and perhaps even lavish in their gifts to 
the poor — but in such cas^ the element of BclMnterest is 
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often too apporentpAs when from prudential conBideraLiona 
(clarified butter) is given to tho ErahmansL When 
this is done, the donora first mdt the in a pot, and 
then view their own coimteuaneea In tho lUitdd butter. 
After which they hand it over to the beggara, tc^dher with 
(kstr a shrewd, if selfish, act of 

liberality, which the hereditary priests of India are good 
enough to encourage. 

An eclipse is a favourable time for securing other 
beiieRta l>e$ides the very desirable one of parting with one's 
own immediate griefs, vexations, and dinicultiea; for it is 
well known that wutjifrflts (chjmus nnd spells) written during 
an eclipse, especially during the period of totiil ohsenration, 
are fifty thousand Litnec more cfficaciouB than those written 
at otiwr timcBp andp cousequeiiUy, tho fleeting minutes 
are ililigently ntUised by many a sagacious Brahman 
scribe, with a keen eye to his own futuio gain* 

While men were busy in these very mundauc alfiiirap 
the mysterious shadow crept otiwanls over the face of the 
moon, EUid, as the obecurity iucreoaed, the fulgent stars and 
planets grew even brighter than they were before, till they 
literally blazed out of a cloiadlcss sky* Over the darkening 
earth the gloom was slowly eprcEMlingp and the umbttigo of 
the banyan trees which sheltered the shrine of Siva at one 
corner of the tank, looked unpeneLmbly black. 

But now, one by one, tiny lamps, lit by Hralmian 
worshippers, appeared around the nobits elieot of water, 
lending a new beauty to the etrange scene* Btsvout Hindus 
of both BC3ces entered the sacred water uttering prayers, 
while accommodating Eralmians took charge of their clothes 
and lighted charcoal braziers to alTord them warmth after 
their cold immorsion- 

Tlierc were hundreds present who hod learnt in the 
echoola how European science accounted for the liniar 
eclipse; but in the inoreaaing olwcurity the old gods of 
India crept uilcntly out and once more lasserted their 
ascendancy over the hearte of even such as, under rational¬ 
istic or other infiuonces, had iiecome alienated from or 
foi^etful of the national faith and its obligations. 

In the mj^^terioue awe-inspiring gloom, hereditary 
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feelingBp fairly itnpr^oiiep aud the t^chingB of this artcjent 
religion, recover^ their potency, with the result tlmt 
dieoarded beliefs were almoet uncansdoudy remlopted for 
the present occasion at least. 

The twinkling lights Idndled by the Brahmanfl multiplied 
in number m the darkoesa blotW out the cclestinl inoon- 
light, and, in tlie murk, enlightened Hindu refotmera, and 
cultured graduates of the Univoraity. oblivious of consiet- 
eijcy OF Tyestern seience, took u stealthy dip into the chill 
tcaltr of imfiiortalUff and surreptitiously responded to the 
appeal “ Dan poon ka valL^ 

I watched it all in the weird gloom of that chill 
I>eccinl)er night, and realised tlie ch^x of the hoaiiry 
myth of BTihu and the Amriia eliuruetl from tlio deep by 
gods and demons, as I recalled it again to mind here by 
Amrit^r^ the Pool of Immortality^ aasocinting^ through the 
local IcgemUry, the old titanic etory with the water at my feet 

Tradition has it thAt as far hack as those now remote 
days when the gods lived in tlie fairland of the five rivers,^ 
there was at tliis very spot a sscretl pool, and on its banks 
ascetics and sagea of the old-time lived and wortahipped. 
This pool was known as the Amrit Kund, because a portiou 
of the or nectar of immortality, had l»een somehow 

spilt or ooUecied there. For Sikhs, Jiowovec* wialiing to 
sever thomselves from tho past of Hinduism, tho claim of 
the pool to consideration depends upon a very tiiuGlt more 
modern event connected with the hiet^^ry of the fourth 
gnrii of their sect, Guru Earn Dos (A.l>. 1574r-lo81)^ 

Tlie etory nine thusi In the time of the guru just 
named there lived a tuan who had a beautiful daughteiv 
devoted heart and soul to religion. Being for eonie reason 
or other angry with the girl, the father gave her in mairiago 
to a man with maimed hands and feet, some say a leper^ 
and the heartless parent scoffingly hid his daughter support 
herself and her helpless htieband upon the bounty of God. 

In Indian fashion, the yoaiig wife perfonued her duty 
to herself and her crippled husliand, by collecting ulma 
from tlie people around, and in her begging tours aha 
uauaUj carried her lord in a Ijosket on her head. One 
day she left her burden in the shade of some trees near 
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ft wecd-coveced pood. And wont oil U> a neighbouring vUliige 
to beg for food* While she was away, her husband noticed 
with astouishttent that a lame crow came and dipped its 
injured legs into the water, and by doing so, not only 
reooverod the use of those limba, but bad its plumoge 
miraculously bleached to a perfectly white colour* The 
healing power of the water so strikingly manifested might, 
thought the cripple, benefit himaelf too, and so he crept to 
the edge of the pond, and entered the water, with the 
result that, to his infinite joy, ho became whole again* 

"When the dutiful wife returned to the epol she conld 
not rocogaiae her transformed husbaml, and ^d nob believe 
that the sound man before her was the crippla she had 
left in the basket under the trees; but her very natural 
doubts wore disjielled when the Guru Earn Daa himself 
assured her that the man was indeed her own husband. 

Here then at the site, no doubt, of the ancient Amrit 
Knnd of the fore-time, was a fit place for a temple to the 
living God, and Kam Das therefore had a beautiful tank 
excavated, and also laid the foundations of a place of 
worship where the present building—which is of considerably 
Inter date — now statula 

Such is the Sikh legend connected with the famous 
" Pool of Immortality "—AinrltBar—which gives its name 
to a considerable and important city. The legend, strained 
and artificial in its asaociation with old Hindu mythological 
conceptions, and uncouth in its details, is neither imprasfiive 
nor poetical; but is, it scema to me, lairly cliaracteristic of 
Sikh culture. 

Discussiug with my Sikh companions at the temple, 
Guru Bam Das and liis doings, the time slipped quickly 
by till dawn began to appear in tfic oast. 

With the dawn the number of idle spectators, bathers, 
and beggnre increased oonsidorably. The wet marble pavc- 
raents, now tbickly covered with a msss of trampled groin of 
various kinds, pTeBcnted an unsightly appearance; my velvet 
moccasins — leather shoes were not allowed within the 
tomplo enclosure—were soppy, aud 1 was glad to escapo 
from the motley and unpicturesque crowd which looked 
both silly and tawdry in the searching daylight. 
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ASUES TO ASHES 

a Hiodu cJ^niatJon, and had gm^aome r^lltretions cfT a few 
I had Been on the banks o-f theOangea^at B^narea^and else- 
wher^a ; but never having witnessed at cickso qmrters the 
ritual oetiially foUaworl on such occasions, 1 went otiu warm 
antiinnii morning to the crematorium of Lahore^ in con)|iany 
with a Hindu friend^ on the mere chance of being present 
at a funcnil them. And I did aoe one, a moat E]unint and 
touching, though not unliarbarone old^-world cemmnnialp 
amply repaying the curioi&ity which had led me to pry 
into the cuaioma of my neighbours, and the tefichinga of 
a religion hoary witli agCp but not yet^ by any niean^ in 
decrepitudes 

The place set apart for the eremntion of the Uindtia of 
Lahore is reached by a narrow road alongside a broad 
aurfaco drain and Lhrongli floine ill-kept gardens^ It ig a 
laigc ajpacc eocloeed by a high brick wall, and ifl entered 
tlirough a narrow doorway. Splendid wide ^ spreading 
banyans with opulent foliage and line pipal trees affard 
ample shade, and lend agreeable pictnresqiicness to the 
quiet apob^ where I noticed^ with a sort of nncomfortuble 
eerie feeling, the cnormoua gtacka of firewood ju^ridod for 
the crematory reqnirciuenta of n populous city* iJust out- 
aide the gate is a low pktformp about ten feet by seven and 
not more than fifLeeu inches high, built of bricks and mortar, 
at the foot of one of those ssicreil fig trees which grace m 
many a quiet scene in India* This platform is kuown as 
tho AdAmuraf^ or lialf-way place* Close at handp also over¬ 
shadowed by trees^ is a amall well, fnmialied with a wheel 
and axle, and twenty or thirty yards further ofT^ near a 
temple of Mabadeva, is a masonry tank of stagnant water, 
which I found covered witli a thick emerald-green scum. 

When I entered the crematorimn Bome men wore busUy 
engaged sweeping the grounds, w hich were more neatly 
kept than I had expected* Ko crematjon was in progress, 
BO I had time to look about mo. Here and there wore 
Samiu/kf, or cenotaphs, if they may ho called ao, erecte^l 
over the ashes of cremated Hindus of u past genemtioo • 
but they bore neither date nor inscription^ These very 
Eoatem struetiuos of plautored brickwork naturally attracted 
niy attention, but t was moro impressed by four quit^ uew 
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totnbSp^ two of tlietu in m^rble^ so European in style and 
M to suggest the idea that they had been recently 
transplanted to their present site from the Deighbondug 
Christian cemetery. They were Snsiadh^ like the rest, 
andp though bearing tablets, had nothing to do with any 
actual intemienta, bnt were none the less interesting as 
visible signs of the iLnitative spirit of the cdnicstcd lliiidu 
in hia present trandtional state, I wonld not like to alSrrii 
that these toinba do not represent sometliiiag tnore thaii that, 
for their durable rualcrial and clear-cut English inscriptions 
may possibly be the ontcome of a new cni™g in the Hindu 
heart for im abiding place in hatnnn memory. I hope, indeed* 
it may be eo; einco it seems to me tliat the cretnatiag races 
who happen also to believe in motemp^ychosb must only too 
easily forget their anoe^tors, and lose, og the Hindus liavo 
donop all real hold of the genuine history of preceding tlmosp 
While I waited in expoctancj iu the grounds of the 
crematorium, my companion was telling me that a IlindUp 
whatever be hia rank or station in life, must not, on any 
account, be allowed to die in his bed, but on the ample 
bosom of mother-earth, nor slmidd he bo pcmiittcd to expire 
under a roof, however magniJicentp hut Lenealh the free 
uml open expanse of heavem Wlicn he has breathed his 
lost, his son I or otlier near relation, should place in the 
palm of hia now* pulseless right hand, a lighted lamp 
(known Its to guide his faltering footsteps 

through the great nnhnow^n and nutruddon darkness beyond. 
I had read of these things before, and os I Ifetcned now I 
felt that the IHtcii-wtitlfe in the dead hand appealed U> 
one^s feelings wdth a prottysoutiinentalitj not to be doided ; 
but as to the other practices, those counocted with mother^ 
cartli or the boundless vault of heaven, wliat possible defence 
could be offered for tlieni^ when it is too evident thatn with 
quite unnecessary cruelty, tltey must inevitably extinguish 
the List lingering ray of hope in the heart of the d>ung I 
^Vnd, sentiment a|Kirt, it is well known that th^ practices, 
iu conjunction i^ith customs which grew out of theinn have 
been productive of no little evil and many a tragic event in 
the Hindu households 

' niuUalLcd n tllB 27 b, 
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Finding that no rtutcml amved, my ccmpAnion and 1, 
faavmg nothing better to do jiiat then, proceeded together, 
on foot, toward & the city. After paaeing tlnoogh the Taxali 
gate, we came upoa a fiineml party. 

The onrpfiQ, which lay upon a light bier, was covered 
with a jred cloth and wae bome, feet forwardp by four men. 
All (a low-caatc Brahman prieetp who^ special 

function it ie to conduct funeral ritea) woe in close attend^ 
ance near the head of the corpse, which the bearers were 
hurrying along at a brisk pace. the funcml party 
wonded its way ihrciiiEh the narrow and crowded lane 
w'here wo met it, the Adiamja kept crying out at short 
intervals Jiam^ bd Bam"" (Jtam, say Ram), to which the 
corpee-bearera responded rcgiilarly and loudly " Mrti, 
iTuwi ” (IXara^ brother, llani) aa they scurried on their way 
with little ceremony. Occasionally the bier on which a 
Hindu is carried for eromation is sltaped like a ship fitted 
w'ith sails, perliape of coloured silk, and adorned with flaunt¬ 
ing pennons; but the funeral I am describing w^aa a very 
ordinary one, and there was not even the usual band of 
noisy musical inatmuients in attendance. 

Amongst the followois wne one, the chief mourner, who 
cJirried In bis hand an earthen vessel liken rfreeian atuphom, 
and also a leaf-cone containing some liarley local, wherewith 
to mako pindoA, which, although only pellets of dough, are 
of extreme impertanco in Hindu funeral rim 

While wo followed the quickly ihoving prccesssioii, my 
companion explainecl to me, with reference to these pmrfmf, 
that after dcatii they have to be placed near the corpse* 
also at the threshold of the home of the deceased, near the 
gate of the city, on the Adm&niy^ or half-way place, and 
beside the pyre. For thirteen consecutive daya after death, 
and thereafter at intervals, pindas are made and offered 
for the express, if aomowliat naive pur|)nae^ of supplying 
materials for the formation of a new body for the freed 
soul, an operation which takes ptaco very gradually, com- 
mencing wdtli the most important uicinber of ail, the head, 
and is not completed in lees th.^n nine months, 

^ []3 Uml«I Fmvinccji Aiid QluIIi, tUn Anhamjet Li bJimlly 

llaliH-BnhniKii ar |Ik.lki - PKirm {llifl vconelj. 
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ClirL^tianB and Mualima commit their dead to tho cafe 
keeping of the earth, which ie oar homop m the Bwre and 
certain hope of an eventual reanrrection, but they who^ 
like the Hindus, aland by and witness the complete de- 
etrucLion by fire of the human form divine, who see it 
disappear amidst the devouring flameB, feel* as the 
ceremony anHiciently provosj the neceBsity for some materiiih 
somo tangible wherewith to rrcloilm iAc rf£s™fwd:«^f 

wid, if it iH to have a real existence after death, for, aay 
what we may, it is eortain that a purely epiritual, im- 
material existence ia for tho bulk of inaiikindp may I not 
say for oif of ne, an utterly uniniiiginahio atate, and one 
that most aGsurc^lIy fads to satisfy tho irnpcrions cmvingH 
of human nature for a aubaiautlalp sensuous existence in 
eQniiritialion of this rariAfy life. 

Aa the fmioml procession passed through the gate of 
the city, the Acharaja changed his loud niotiotonous chant 
of Ham, bd HaTii " to *" ifnr Mse so Bindniian ^ Adi {where 
Clod is prosoiit that place is Bindraban)^ to which the 
corpso-bcarers now reaponded: IVti to BindrcAan hai" 
(this is BindmhaTi). Tlieae orieB were re|)eatcd alternately, 
without id ter mission, till the body arrived near the entrance 
of the crematory and woe placed on the Admara^. 

I found on inquiry that tho deceased was a physician 
by caste, and of the sect of tho GuBahia Some thirty men 
accompanied tho bier, and in default of a son the adopted 
son of the dead man was the chief mourner already referred 
to. Very wwn about forty or fifty wcuiicii came up, some 
walling, though not ostentatiously. While the body with 
its head towards tho gate of tho cremutorium by upon the 
platform, tho Acharaja in nttcudauce repeated some appixi- 
priatc, or at any rate some duly prescribed^ sacred Sanskrit 
texts, or Then the adopted son, with hood bnir- 

less save for ouc scalp-Iock, mid face clean-sliavcti, even to 
the oyebrowKp camo forward to perform his duty. He vvaa 
a young man. Blight and siiiar0,,with a Icrok of tnild anxiety 
in hla somewhat sinikeu ejea He went round the body 

^ Bindriihi,n. A l«njwl Pfu^dlt c4i'lfcin.pd to me thti SiMnt mcTtliJ h 
oomimtiy, ua rajwctillj of Iksvdiu 07 aii 4 ban UkaiUi 4 

froenjp ft gftaTc. So BLufimbu] rpojr be rteduTiDi] of liafl- bckK 
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oiice^ poimng water on the ground out of tbo eaithen veaael 
which he had brought from lirome. At the completion of 
hia circumambulnlioii he lifted up, above hia tieadp the same 
vesseh which wm probably lialf full of watery aiid then 
broke It to pieees on the pktforui with a sudden and 
eturtlmg crashp quite close to the head of the corpse. Ae 
ho did BO he uttered a cry; only the monosyllablo " Ah/* 
but delivered with &uch depth of feclitig and perfection of 
pathetic intonation that it filled the air with a sense of 
znouming and aonow. It came into my miod^ naturally 
enough p that the breakiDg of the clay vase was syoibolic 
of man's frailty; his body, like the waterpot, being destined 
to eventUEd and inevitahle destractiom Howeverp my com¬ 
panion interrupted my reflect tons by informing mCp in a 
w'hisper, that at the crush of the shattered vase, ehivered 
to fragments on the the soul of the dead man 

had become dimly aware tliat of the family 

was dead, that isome onop or other, had deserted the hearth, 
but that its confused consciousness did not go beyond this 
vaguSp if painful impreBsion. 

This part of the ceremony being completedp the 
Acharaja made a few pind<^ of barley meal and placed 
them near the head of the corpec; then followed euudry 
sprinklings of water with tufts of the Bocred iCusha, grass 
by the adopted soop under the instructions of the same 
priesL After thatp the body was removed from the plat¬ 
form to the neighbourhood of the wellp whone the rad shawl 
was taken off The corpse, which was completely swathed 
in cotton wraps, had water poured over it freely. This 
doae^ the shawl was replaeedp and the deceased was carried 
towards the gate of the crematorium feet foremost, the men 
excluiming FtAi io BiTutraban wlule eome of the 
w^icn raised a subdued wail. 

Tlio platform had hardly been vacated when down 
dropped four watchful crows from the leafy branches 
above, and hopping on to the Admara^ quietly swallowed 
up the pindas of barley meal, after a little friendly tussle 
amongst themselvcB^ No one interfered; no one resented 
their apparently rude ofticiouaness; so 1 presume the crows 
vrere quite in order, and probably only doing their doty. 
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In the fliaplo groundfl of the crematory, the body stiU 
lying on ita bier was laid in an open space. The men now 
retired while the women gathered roam I it and, this being 
the appointed time for the liemonstratios, wailed aloud, 
besting their breasts and crying ■‘jydf!*' ( Alac One 
woman I noticed let her ehadtlar, or veil, slip off. Indeed 
she tied it under her anus. leaving her aiiapely head and 
shoulders exposed, and then, beat her chest and forehead 
vigorously, while uttering exclamations of sorrow and 
tender regret. She was, perhaps, the deceased physician's 
daughter, or Iiis adopted daughter-in-law, and I trust I am 
not doing the good lady any injnatioe in thinking that, even 
in her ^ef, aha was not unmindful of effect, not iadiCTerent 
to the impression she made upon the living who are ever 
more present ibnn the dead. 

Meanwhile some male metnbera of the family went off 
to arrange for fuel. Presently a large quantity of firewood, 
in logs of about livo to seven inches in diameter, ^vas 
brought up in a hand-barrow, and os much «a was ncedeil 
for the cremation waa soon on the spot 

When a part of the fnol had been piled up by an 
attendant attached to the ciomatoriiim and some straw 
had been laid upon it the corpse was placed upon the pyre, 
face upwards, with a small eartlien pot near the head, to 
mark or indicate its position later on, Tbo Atharn^a now 
repeated some texts; the wailing was radon bled, and the 
women claimed the right of seeing the dear fiua for the 
last time. To gratify them, presumably in aecordauce with 
immemorial custom, the red covering waa removed, and 
the white cloth beneath it also lifted, so as to expose tlia 
dead uum’s face to view. Sorrow was genuinely expressed 
on the countenances of many bystandera. Tears fell from 
many eyes, and the maaifeatatioiifl of grief on the part of 
the women were, if not in all cases quite sitioere, at least 
sufficiently dramatic After a minute or two aome men 
interfered to end the pamfid scenei The women were 
gently miuested to stand back; the cold, set features of 
the corpse were veiled once more, and the body was turned 
over face doitmiijtfriii on ita uneven bed. ft bad had its 
last glimpae of our sun and sky. Wlio that has stood by 
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ttie unfilled grave of a loved one has not fdt tlie cruel thud 
ol the clode as, apadeful after spadefulp they fell upon the 
coffin aud graduallyp but effectuallyp fthut it out of iriew for 
ever; but the of the corpse, which was somewhat 

roughly done, aeemed to me stUl rncre dUtreaslDg, and to 
Bavonr sti^oiigly of primitive barbarism, though I dare say 
the idea undorljing it m that the man ahould enter the 
new life aa he eiifcered thisp face downward^, Jlany of the 
Bpeotatore, although o£ course prepared for thia uncouth 
proceeding, were visibly aficctcd by iha apparently purpose¬ 
less inhumanity. 

The coloured shawl was now replaced finally, a few 
small bits of aondal-wood were put upon tbe body, more 
for show tlian anything else, and then heavy pieces of wood 
were rudely piled upon it, clioititig from the women ninny 
exclamations of pitying sorroWt a sort of parting valedictbu. 
In this Lishion was the pyre built up, with altemnte layers 
of grass and wood, the corpse being in the centre of the 
pile. 

For fiio to light the fuel, application was made to a 
young Goraknath Ka Pndri {priest of Goraknaih) he 
desiguated himself, officially installed wdthin the walled 
eucloBure of the crematorium in a hut of bis own. This 
holy man seemed to have nothing more important to attend 
to than sjuoMng rAumia, receiving stuaU gifts, and supplying 
the fire required for kindling funeral pyres, 

"With the lighted torch the adopted sou set fire to the 
pile on wtucb the ssorpae layp and in a few niinuies both 
grass and wood were kindled into a fierce blasic, from wMeh 
every one willingly retired to a distance. The women now 
left the groimds to bathe themselves and wash their clothes 
in some convenient tank on the way, or at eome well-side 
in the city* prior to re-entering their homes. Gathered 
in smaU groups^ the men conversed in subdued tones while 
they watched the roaring fire do its work of destmetiODH 

A few miautea after the pyre had been kindled the 
Aettaraja instructed the chief mourner to walk round it 
six times. Each time ho circled about the blmdng pile he 
cairricd a piece of grass or reed in hia hand^ given to him 
hy the flflleiatin;; priest, and liaWng made n ccunplete 
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cizcuJtj thraw it oa the fire, as tila special contributicit ia 
thft aljape of fucL The first nad sacoDd time adopted 
son walked round Laiuhended, but after tJmt be won only 
too glad to cover both head and face with a wet cloth to 
protect them from the CerceneM of the heat, wldch would 
have b«ii bod etiongh at any titue, but was mtolerable on 
that bright sultry autunm mommg. He was a straage and 
weird object tlint gaunt youttg mart, with sharp features 
and sunken eyes, aa he appeared eomettjnes boldly defined 
the ruddy fiatues, at other tintes in uttoerLain 
outline, like a ptiantom dimly visible, through the fire and 
the clouds of white amoke which rose rapidly upwards in 
the quivering air. 

After he liod circled round eijt tunes, the otlier male 
relations of the deeeafied were summoned by the nfildating 
priest to take part in the ooremoiiy. They responded to 
the invitation immediately, and, ted by the adopted son, 
went round the pyre once only. The attendant attached 
to the crematorium, a ghotd-Iilta creature who had budt up 
the pile on which the phyaieian's body was beiag oonsumed, 
took tlie chief mourner by the arm and b^an pointing out 
to him with his skinny finger something apparently of 
special interest amidst the flickering tiameft 

Ungainly mdecd was hb attitude, as. bending from the 
waist to get his eyes upon a lower level, ho tried to make 
his companion eee where the deceased'e skull waa etill 
visible in the centra of the majw of red-hot fuel 

Handing him a pole, the attendant directed the chief 
mourner to break tho glowing skull He accordingly made 
a thrust at it, and the almost calcined bone readily gave 
Way under the inipacK 

This was a supreme moment, for now. at last, the apirit 
of the decea^ was finally released from the trammels of 
his body, which, no doubt, bad been reduced to ashes with 
the eipresa object of offectiug this ultimate and happy 
liberatioiL 

Each man present picking up a dry twig or chip of 
wood, of Bome kind or other, went out of the crematory. 

The wandering eoul, freed from ita prison-houBa, but atill 
bound by earthly tiea of affection, accompanied them. All 
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preBent, npt exceptmg even the liberated eptrit, aeeembled 
together a few feet away from tbo platform outside the gatt 
Here the Adiaraja^ repeated some more texts, ending with 
thfMie worda: " Yatra A^ata Tatra GtUa “ {Wbenoo he came 
thither has ho gone). As soon as the final ayllables were 
uttered all the men broke their twiga, or chips of wood, 
eimultancouely, and tosb to tbeir feet with a prolonged 
“All!" 

Such was the conclusion of tliat morning's ceremony. 
Tlie living departed to attend to the duties of life, but the 
soul of the dead man, bomoleas ajid alone, and now for the 
first time fully consoioua of the flcveranoe of all its earthly 
ties, was left to find its own way to the realm of Yama, 
God of Heath, on the way to the regions, happy or otherwise, 
appointed for its sojourn until tlje time of its next to* 
incarnation, Hindu imagination has created for the wander* 
ing spirit just released from the bondage of the lleah, many 
dire difficulties and troubles, inoltiding the petssage of an 
abominable Hood, the dread Vuitarani Ktver. The !%ypttans 
of the old time held somewhat simibir ideas. According to 
Buddhietic belief, the disembodied spirit, the poor errant 
solitary soul, lias to face the Powers of Darkness arrayed in 
monstrous shapes to tenify it; and Christianity, boo, has 
not been free from notions of terrible beings who, under 
the command of the "Prince of the Power of the Air," 
oppose the upward fligbt of the liberated wul, as indeed 
St. Anthony, "carried away in spirit," knew from actual 
ex[»rieTic«.® Ferliaps the latest reminder wc have of this 
belief is in the impotent acorn hurled by the demons at 
the disembodied eoul of the Christian, as pictured in "The 
Dream of Gerontius," so familiar to lovers of tnusio. 

Tlie rite of cremation, well known in many countries of 
the ancient world, has a special justification in tho case of 
the Hindu because of liis belief in tho reincarnation of the 
soul in a new body, human or other, a belief which excludes 

' Tlw iterjf o/ t]i« grigia of tli* BralinLU) «wta of ttio AcImt^u, or 
fiinen: a rcUted in l>jr. Juhg WUngn^i /nfuui Ca^, wjU ii. 

1|S+ 

* at, AUiuwiIeu cit«d in Tht MtmtHe Zifi/mn tie /bdnv iHtcrt 
te CAarltmostu, by Tfagiau W, Allirt, pp, SS; 37. 
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the idea ef the resurrection &/ the ae held bj CbrmbiAiis '■ 
and Mu^Iuhb^ who eDdinarily look forward to tbe miracukna 
reaniiDatioD of the corpse hy divine decree at the Daj of 
Judgment. From the Hindu point of view^ it is evident 
that when the soiU qmts its mortal benmentp that leaement 
is of no further use or vrdue, and ite destruction hy tho 
purifying element of fire is for him a reasonable and cjon- 
venient mode of disposing of tbe dead. This seems to me a 
natural restiU of the doctrine of the transmigtution of souls, 
yet fioino scholars are known to mamtain, rather oddly ! 
thinkj that the emhalming of dead ammalfi aiiioDgsl the 
Egyptians in the old time was due to this very doctriuer^ 

A few days later I went again to the crenuitoritijn for a 
further inspection and to clear up a few pointSL Two or 
three diminutive toy-tents only a few inchea high, made of 
white ox coloured cloth, had been pitchisd amidst the grey 
aahee which marked tho sites of some pmvioua cremations- 
Tliey looked odd* indeed ridicubna, did these little toj-tenU, 
but they were novertbelees touching evidences of human 
affection and sympathy* haviiig been put up by loving 
liands in the fond, if fatuous, hopes, of affording a refuge 
from the inclemondea of the weath^ to deuTp dlseiikbodied 
epirits, Iselieved to be stiit lingering disoDnsDlately near their 
earthly homes. In Donnectian with these tiny tente I was 
told that they were in each case erected on the fourth day 
after the lighting of the fuuetal pyro, oa on tlmt day tho 
near^t relatives of the deceased pay their h^t visit to the 
crematorium to search amongst the ashes for such fmgments 
of bone as may have eiecaped total luciue ration* with tlio 
object not of preserving thorn {for um-burial is not a Hindu 
practice) but of committing them to the sanctifying waters 
of the sacred or of other rmming ^Irciun more 

accessible if less renowned.® 

At Hardwar, I had myself sctsii under the clear water 

^ Fw mtnb qtuiiit obwimtiCM cii ihu BnUjHrt, Sir Xhouma Browne. 
Ht/drufkiphia, Urne-^urimit^ st the eikd of chA|iter iU. 

* Dr. Lo-rict in ^ice tLtM Iktix Afendij, 15 MkI 1M&, 

* It Menu banUj nwesHMy to ivmArh thit tli^ ii|i» trhlcli directs tin 

plu|»g af 4 lightnl ]htnj^ iln»dy nrerred lo) in llie Innil 

of tbfl M Avon u file li erUnet, h tiol In luimioD^ irith thcM liter 

Oqrqpioniet Mkd their midsrl 
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Vi'hiuli Uves UtD aocmi white fragaieute q{ the bouea 

of departed Hindus which lind been conveyed tbltlicr by 
eonsidenite kitisfolk from probably long distances, and 
datifullj consigned to the Ganges at one of the most holy 
places Gu its Imuks.^ 

While I talkod with the attendants, ray attention was 
directed to a number of small owls staring wonderiagly at 
118 with queer round eyes, from amidst the leafy recesBes 
of the beautiful banyan tree near which I was standing, 
A handful or two of grey ashes, representing the reimiiis 
of a fellow-creature and of the fuel which had been used in 
his cremation, were strewn at my feet, mixed ivith tlic 
tawny dnst of the Boil on which they lay. The humnn 
body had prectically vimisbed into thin air, ami these asbos 
now commingled with the dust of the earth were all the 
visible relics of it The grey llufTy little birds overhead 
became uneasy and restless, apparently at my too long 
confabulation in their neighbourhood. I could not help 
turning my eyes in their direction, and the eupiciit looks 
with which the owlets met my pse suggested the monniful 
reflection that, after all, these staid inhabitants of tlie place 
probably knew quite as mucli, or quite us-little, about a life 
beyond the veil, as any one who had ever visited or would 
evet eet foot in the Lahore cronoAtoruiin. 

On mj homtswftrd way I atoppod fit the pi^otty Christian 
wme^ry hard by, attracted to its peaceful eilenee by fond 
if painful memories, Ab f wandered amonget the quiet 
Lombd which testified by Lheir neat appearance imd the 
Horal trihiitea which adorned them, tliat the long-buried 
w-erc 8till adbnticnately remembered, I felt that the 
liini graveyard with its pretty marhlo and sandetotie 
monuuieDia, elumbering in the hot sunshine, wa^ far more 
conducive to tender and olevating eoutiments, far more 
humanising than any crcmatorinin could ever ba And I 
pondered with deep regretp that God's acre " might some 
day be a ihing of the past; for sanitarianBp with Lheir 

^ Bba^Icih wlin Am|Jcr dcLulii nJ tlig pont-ct^iitigTt lit® CODA^'^IhI 

vrtOi^Hiqdii excqniBft in Upjwr Indii ara nkrrvd la rtiu^ 

^ India^ by W. \V\ CnnlEti, Yff\, IL pjK and. Brv/ Ecritt^ 

Caitt SgiteiKf bj Ilf. J. R'eafisld, jt|K SS, 70* 
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mici'obes aud bacilli^ will probably so work upon Lbo 
timidity of a neurotic Bociety that in tho iDteieaba of 
Mammon and pleaffUJOp Christian burial will gmcliially bo 
replaced by pagan cremation I appreciate the arguments 
put forward in support of crematioti^ and the aeutiuiente 
which prompt men like Mr, Herbert Spencer and Mr* W. 
K H. Lccky to have their remaine incinenited, yet I cannot 
help boUcving that should this practice become general, 
the world would oactiredly he the poorer for the change^ 
paying a heavy monil price for^ at beat, a doubtful physical 
advantage.^ Ikaidca, is it a email matter tliat the practice 
ol inhumation has given us those relics of pride and afTcc- 
tion, the fiUtely tombs Of bygone generations^ from the 
Pyramids of Egypt and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus to 
the Taj of Agra and the royal sepulchre at Frogmore, as 
well IIS the humbler^ but perhaps more muching memotiok 
of domestic afTeotion scattered through the graveyards and 
churches of Christendom f 

T Eemeiiii. JiUj n>00. 
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brahmans. THEtSTS, AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA 

miliiom of Muhommadoiifl In many coi;intri^, is an annual 
event which, even if little midaxstood or appicxsiated hy the 
European residetit in India, camiot have quito escaped hk 
perhaps unwilling notice. 

Of Islfim itaelf it may be well to recall to memorj" that 
though it originated in tbe early days of the sevantlj cen- 
tury of the Christian cm^ it Jiaa lost little of the fervour 
and fanaticism which, after ensuring its initial triumphs, 
enabled it to practically diiiplaoe Chriotianity in Western 
Asia^ to conquer Constantinople, and hold with a mEHsterfuJ 
band considerable European and African, provineea of the 
Boman Empire, to retain ita giip upon Junrsnlepi against 
the enthusiaatic valour of the CrusaderSi to inspire at the 
present time the loyal devotion of over two hundred milliuns 
of the human race, and still to vviu daily new adherents to 
the faith in both Asia and Africa, 

III the British Empire there are ni 7 ieiy-/f>ar millions of 
persons who profess the Muhammadan religion^ and of these 
over sii^y-t-wo mill ions belong to India, being f&ur millions 
in excesa of tlie entire Christian popnlaticn to be found, 
according to the latest census^ througliout tbe dominioiiB 
of H,M. King Edward vjl, a striking fact well worth 
pondering in this twentieth century of the Christiiin era. 
Tlie Indian Muslims are divided very unequally into two 
principal sects, the or traditionLste, and the Shiahs 

Or diBsenterSj tin? latter being very much in the minority; 
and between these two sects the biitoreat enmity often 
prevails, leading Bometunca to armed antagonism and the 
spilling of much idood- Even now. after over 1200 years 
since the date of the events wliich cunmdoned the seliioui, 
the Sunnis and the SkiaJi4 are only too ready to fly at each 
other's throats. So lately as July 1203 we had a Sunni 
faquir in Tirah on the Britisb Indian flintier getting up 
a crusade against the Shiahs in the border-land, with the 
result tliat aome sharp fighting took place in the Mani 
Khel country^ with not inconsiderable casualties amongst 
the fanatical tribesmen on either sida 

Beaidee the Sunni$ and ShiahM there are also to be found 
in the ranks of Indian Mualims the reforming IFaAuiMj the 
mystics known oa Sujis^ and many other aectarious whom 
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1 Deed not mme here. Eeaidea Ibese^ there ure a few 
fanatice known aa Gkazis, burning with religiDua zeal againat; 
hi] in^dils, amongst whom EiiTopean Christians probably 
hold the foremost place. 

Of the Mutianjumdans df ladiu very few are of the 
stock of the Miialiiu conquerors of the country, and atiil 
fewer can lay claim to purity of descent. Nevertheless, iu 
many fainilies linger traditions nnd written cvidencee of 
dominion and power enjoyed only a few generutionii back. 
However, the vast majority of the Muhammadans of British 
India are converted Hindus or the deseeudants of such con* 
verta, by for the greatest tiomber, no lesa than 35^65,342, 
being Bengalis, a most important foot, which is quite lost 
sight of by most newspaper and magasme writers, who, 
wlien apeculating about the futiire of India, t» the emu 0 / 
its abafidonment hy the Briiish, quite conbdently ttiat 
tlie dominion of the ooimtriGs south of the Himalayas would 
inevitably fall into the hands of the Indian Iklnbammadans. 
Such predictions are ilbadvised; but as they are often 
made, I would auggeat to the political aeers just i^efcr^l 
to, a careful study of the geograpfuoal distribution of the 
Indian Muhammadans, and the nofionaftfi^ to which they 
behiig, oa a preliinhiary to these vaticinationa 

Stated broadly, tlie rcligiouc practice of Indian Muhom- 
madaufl consists largely in pilgrimogas to the tombs of 
saints^ It is tnio that the regular call (oi^n) to prayers 
rises five times each day from tho proud minarets of the 
mosques in every city of tho land, but, as in Christian 
Europe, only a small minority observe strictly the obhga* 
tioua of their foiik The great majority are heedless of the 
a7jms and the services in the Masjid, neglect all piivate 

devotions, and do not go l>eyond an attendance at the 

mosque twdee a year on the occasions of tho two princii^al 
Islamic festivals, tdul-Azha^ and the Idul-Fitr,^ 

Tlie religious observances of Indian Muslims have little 

* or tlin teut qf wrififlw/' U a ittrt pftlie rite* 

qf rite uiiitiaI pilgrim*^ to Hm*, it ia bIjo ob»rf»il throughout the 
MuhprurnArUii world ** it pv*t Twrinh 

* "this Tngtiiw! of tbp brc^kin^ of thq fiPt,"* vluob 

tho great fast of tbp b oHpeciaUy am of almsgirfri^ 
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of the aad buatla whkh are associated with so many 
of the Hiiiilq religious festivals. But once every year iu 
the mouth of Muharmni, wbioh l& the limt mouth of the 
Mnshiu year, the MiihuiJiniaclaLLfi of the Shiah sect appear 
in a Dew and impetuoualy dexuoimLrative aspect,, filling the 
streets of the principal Indian citiee with a certain regtilateil 
uproar* of which the keynote is fanatical, yet well-diKiiplijied 
lamentation. At such seasons noisy druius disturb the air 
with th^ throbbing difisonance, and cries not of joy but of 
sorrow aru h^rd above the beating of the diiinia After 
nightfall torches hash in the thoroughfares* and expeit 
perfomers do honour to the occasion by weaving home- 
hgures iu the air with the aid of long poles baving a 
lighted torch fixed at each extremity. This annual otgte 
of mingled sorrow^ bustle„ and unhealthy emotionalUrii is 
the public oud therefore prominent feature of tlie imposing 
ceremoniid known as ^ the MuJiarram/* 

I have witnessed the I^iuborzam in difTerent parts of 
Xortliem India and also in the Madras PresMiencyp and 
have noticed that the edebmtion has in each place its local 
peculiarities There ore* however* certain features fairly 
common to sIL 

The Muharrani is held by the Shiah sect, and extends 
over ten consecutive daya. The more orthodox sect of the 
Siumia refrain from partieipation in these doings* hut 
it liappcus that on the lOth of the Muharram fallfl the 
.^sAiirad, the day ou which* according to the traditions^ God 
created our first parents^ Adam and Eve, and this tlie 
Simnifl piously observe. However, in India* at any rate* many 
more MusUms participate in the Muhutram than would core 
to be ranged under the exclusive banner of the Shiah seetp 

Of the ten days of the Muhmram celebrations, nine are 
devoted to or laiuentation on account cf the assas- 

einatioa of Ali, the Brophet*s son-in-law, in the mosque at 
Kufa, of the notimely death of Hasan* the Prophet's grand¬ 
son, who was poisoned by his wife Jadah, and more speci¬ 
ally of the tragic fiite of Iruam^ Husain, who wob killed 
at Karbala fighting desperately mider cdrcumHtimcefl both 
touchiug and dramatic. 

^ ImAm SdUrvi^a^-FoutiS# 
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For the comprehensioti of the piirpoge mid origia of the 
celebmtiou of the Molimiiuii, it ib desirable to take note 
of certain eventa which occurred snb^uent to the death 
of the Froplietrfouiider of IsLuu. As h oenal in such caees^ 
there are certain dUcrepandes in ihe narra Lives and tradi^ 
tiuus whkdi have come down to us; but'the historicity of 
the luorte imporLont features of the case may be depended 
upon and freely accepted. 

The immediale Buccesfiors of the Prophot Muhammad> 
05 headfl of iMith Ohiiich and State were: 

L Ahibakr (a.d. 632-634)* the father of Ayishab, 
Muhanundd'a farourito wife;^ 

2. l/mar (Oaiar){A.D. 634-644the father of Hafeali, 

Muhammad's third wifeL Ue was ossassiDated by 
a Fersian slave. 

3. l/si}idn (Otlinion) (a.n. 644-^656), the p^ecretary of 

Aluhammad and alao his son-in-law^ having married 
two of the Prophet's daughtciSi Euqaiyah and 
Umman KuUuia* He was murdered by the son 
of Abnbokr and otlier conspimtora. 

4 (A.m 666-660)^ son-in-law and coufiiu of 
Muhammad, who was elected to the office in spite 
of the opposition of Ayisliah, his implacable enemy. 
He was murdered in the mosque of Kufa by an 
assassin named Abd-ur-rahmeuL 
At-ffasan {A.U. 660)., son of AU and grandson of 
the rrophet. Beigned for about aut mouths and 
then abdicated in favour of Mmwiyah. He was 
subsequently (a,i>. 663) poisoned hy hie wife JaJah 
at the instigation of Yadd* Muawijah's son, who 
promised to marry her. 

6. Miiamyah (A-Hl 660-679) woe the eon of one of the 
leading companions of the ProphcL He made the 
Head^p of Twlvnu hereditary, ond is regarded with 
great hatred by the Shiahs. 

7p YiLTid (JLD* 679-683)i eon of Muawiyolu It was in 
conflict with Yazid that al-Haoan was killed at the 
battle of Karbala. 

^ AyLfliAh ii gcacTilly Jcnvwn u ih* Vir^n u "tlit 

Fit3i*F of tho 
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Now ih(^ Shiahe hold that tho thv^ Khalifahs who 
preceded Ali were mere it&iirpers> and Uiat m reality Ali 
was the firat Khallfahp aUHasau the secoDd, and aUHissaiii 
the third. They inaintfUD tliat the Khali fate was a divine 
io^titution, that Ali was duly appointed by lluhatutmid to 
be his saeceaflor, and some Shlalis, going further than thiBp 
affirtn timt; The Propliet deckred that the Most High had 
created him and AU and Fathnabp and Hasan and Husain 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet there was 
neither heaven nor earth, nor darknesa nor lightp nor sun 
nor taooiip nor paradise not helL*' ^ 

In addition to tho three above-named Khalifahs the 
Shiahs recognise only nin^ others, the last of these being 
Muhammad, eon of al-Haean al-Askari, known OS the Imam 
al-Mahdip who myaterioiisly disappeared long centnriea ago, 
hut tieverthdess still lives and will reappear as tho Mahdt 
or Director, before the end of the world, in accordance with 
the Prophet's prediction. And here I may rDinsrkp paren¬ 
thetically, that this looking for some one yet to come in 
order to crown, as it werCp tho nniinish^ work of the 
prophets of the foretime* is a common feature of niauy, 
perhaps of all, the great existing religions, and is, doubtless, 
a pathetic admission of disappointiDont at the disparity 
between the alluring promisee made by the prophets and 
the mean historical realities ^ coupled with a fond hope 
that things will yet be made right, and the long-Euffering 
faitbftil receive their expected reward in full meaaurc. 

Of the uations who profess Islam, the Persiauap here¬ 
ditary opponents of tlie Arabs, are the most devoted to the 
Shiah beliefs and traditions. Amongst the Indian Mussub 
mans, it is said* that only about five or six millions belong 
to tho Shiah sect. 

Tlie blciody evouts connected with the violent deatlis of 
Ihoir first three ^uiiifak$^ Mu Hasan, and Husain, are 
annually recalled to mind by the Shiahs* in aU Miihamjuadan 
countries where they happen to be In sufficient numbers to 
claim the licence of indulging their grief in public, the 
highest place in their sympathy beitig allotted to Husain. 

' Th< ftutbdf «>r Maffdlik^ QvUUbf i^Dotad by Mr. Hi3g:bfis 3 ji hu 
if iMlam^ Art. 
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It BeeniH that after Ya^id had pj&i^umed the Kiialifate, 
EGcret and perhaps perfidious overtures were made to Husain 
hj certain citi^oa of the eity of Kafa, wj^og him to put 
himaelf at the head of the fortunes ol TshuUp and promising 
him armed support 

Only eixty-one years had elapsed sin^ the Hijrak or 
Iilstoric flight of Jluharamad from Mecca» uud alnawly—auch 
™s the energ)'" and entliusinsm of the early followors of the 
Prophet—the domiDion of Isliim extended over Anihia, 
Persia. Syria, and Egypt; so tliat the temporsLl power 
attached to the Khalifate was sufficient to eicite the 
ambition even of a saint 

Against the pmdenb advice and aflectionatc eutreaties 
of his relatives, Husain accepted the templing invitation, 
and set out from Medina on Itis Journey with a handful of 
attendants and the women and thildren of hie family. 
But the conspiracy came to the knowledge of Y^^^d, and 
he forthwith took dcciaive measures to make rivalry on the 
part of al-Huoiiin for ever impoeaihle. 

On reaching the boundaries of Bftbyloniaj Husain w&g 
met, on the first day of the month of Muhamim, by a parly 
of hoi-semen under the command of an officer named A1 Kur^ 
who hod been sent to seke and lead him captive into the 
prcaoiioe of UbaiduUahp the Qovemar of Bnsra^ A1 Hur, 
with pious respect for the grandson of the Prophet, treated 
Husain with the greatest considerations giving him the 
option of any road to Kufa which ho might care to select, 
except Olio leading back to Mecca, 

Husain chose his route and journeying by nighty beeame 
sleepy in the saddle and nodded occasionallyi Tlds physical 
weakness ho accepted^ with Oriental fatalism^ as prophetic 
of evih retuarkUig: *' Men travel by night and tiie <lestin{ea 
travel toward tham ; this I know to l^e a message of death,"' 
On the third day after Husain's meeting with Hnr* 
another and larger body of the enemy, some 4000 strong, 
under the command of Uuir Ibn Sa'd^ came up with him 
and demanded an eiplaiintion as to what hod brought him 
there. The leader would fain have dealt generously with 
the son of Jatlmat but by command of Ubaidullahi the 
Hovemor of Buara, procueded without delay to cut off 
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Husain and fiis lUtlo band from all to the ETiphratofip 

a atmtcgical movomcnt which placed the Ih:ophet'e! grand- 
son entirely cit the mercy of hia encmica. 

Bcttliaiiig too late the fntiljty of hia adventure, Humin 
oshec! peraiiflajon to return to Meccopand IbnSa^dpiiifliienced 
by Hur, eoiimmnicated with the Governor of BiiBra on tho 
point; but the latter peremptorily inrieted njion Ht^aain'e 
unconditional surrender. 

Six daya, from the fourth to the ninth of Muharram, had 
l^n passed in these negotiationSp while Flusain^e devoted 
little band of only seventy-two men and the compumtivciy 
considerable forces of the enemy lay oncainped over against 
each other on an open plain named Karbala^ by the banks 
of the hisEorie Euphrat^ 

Suapccting Uniar‘a loyalty, UbaiduUali had despatched 
to liis camp a fanatical parthnan of TaKid^H family named 
Shamir^ with peremptory orders to the commander of the 
fatccfi to demand ITosam^s immediate and uncoiiditiona! 
surrendeTp and in the o^^onl of a rejection of those terms to 
literally trample him and his followers under foot Further, 
Sliamir came secrotrly authorised to strike off Umar's head, 
and himself take command of the troops, shonld Umar 
exhibit any hesitation about dealing summarily with the 
Prophet's grandson^ the dangorouB claimant to the ITcadahip 
of IslanL 

On tlio 9th day of hfiiharratrip Umar rode into Husain's 
camp nnd personally communicated to him the final dccisioti 
of the Gwemor of Biisra. 

Hiiaain pleaded for time till the next morning to con- 
eider his auawer^ and this request was apfareutly granted# 

With noble generosity Husain urged liis com])anions to 
return to their homes, as ho abna was wanted at Kufa, but 
they one and all refused to desert him iu his hour of need, 
remarkingp " God forbid that we should over see the day 
wherein we eumve you 3 

The stcatlfo^t band of heroes made ready to die like 
men ; willing to exchange the traubles of this life for the 
peace of i^aroxlise nnd the embraces of the dark-eyed Honris. 
Daring the night they protected their rear with a deep 
trench filled vrith lighted faggots, aiid awaited an attack st 
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daybreak. Iti expectatTon of immediate battlep tbuir leader, 
who bad fonght with credit ogalnBt the Christians daring 
thfl loDg but fruitless siege ol Uoiistantinople 663-67li)i 
took up his position on horscbsick with the Koran before 
him, e^tclaimiug as lie faced his enemies: “ O God, Thou 
art my confidence in every trouble and my hope in every 
adveraity/* 

At this critical moment in al-Husaitfs forlunoa occurred 
one of those rare iueideuta whicli, whetlier inspired by pure 
maguammiiy, or by the hope of an eternal reward, mi- 
doubtedly ennoble limnanit>% and therefore ahoidd not be 
forgotten* It wn® thifl, A sutAll isurty of thirty horsemen 
detached itself Irom the main body of the enemy nnd 
rapidly approaehed Husain's entreoched position. “Tlie 
van of the attacking force thought Husain and his friendsL 
No, it was Al Hur with a few followcm, who had come over 
to the weaker side, resolved, with devoted courage to share 
inevitable death with the grandson of the Prophat and his 
faithful little l^and. Aa he left tlio army of Umar to c^t 
in his lot witli Husain, Hni (kno^^n to posterity as Hur-i- 
shahid, Uiir the Martyr), fired with lofty disdain, tnme*J 
round and shouted back to his former coinpanjonii, Ahnj! 
for jouT' But there was no further defection from the 
enemy's forces. No otlier help for Husain was forth- 
coming- 

Altliongh natumlly reluctant to destroy the son of 
Fatima, Ibii Sfl.*d’s forces bad to obey the orders of iljeir 
commander. The fight began by the implacable and 
truculent Sliamir shooting an arrow lowards Husains 
entrenchment* Tlieoceforward the conflict between the 
two vorj' unequal forces was carried on in a desultory 
manner, with at least one truce for the performanee of the 
prescribed midday prayers- 

According to the Sliiah traditions, at the commoDcemeiit 
of the battle Ali Akbar, Husain's eldest son, animated by a 
biiming zc^d for vengeance and the martyr's crown, made 
no less than ten successful onslaughta on the enemy, 
killing at eacli charge at least two or three of his opponents; 
but in bii eleventh attack, exhausted witli fatigue and 
thirst, he was Burrounded by hia foes and cut to pieces. In 
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HtUKiin'a campp amongat tbe ^etnbera of hi® owu family, 
theia waa tliE youthful Xosiui, his broth or llnsan^^ aon , 
A solemn promifio hatl been mado to this youth's fai^her 
that he ahould wed Hu^in's daughter^ cou&eqiiently, even 
with inevitable destruction before him, the Itnatn felt it his 
duty to unite them in wedlock; though the wailings for 
pliant Ali Akbar'e untimely end were still in their ears. 
After the hasty wedding Kasim, a mere child, henceforth 
always remembered m “ the bridegroomp" went forth u> 
combat the foes of his family^ and foil an easy victim in the 
unequal strife,^ Now Husain, attended by his brother, the 
stcuidnird-bearer Abbas, both having dcimed their cerements 
sallied forth and made a furious atUi<^k on the troops of Ibn 
Sa'd, with tho result that Abbas, hghting bravely for tfie 
martyr^s reward^ was mortally wounded^ 

In this deaultrOry fashion, duo, no doubt, to tlae feelings 
of respect entertained by the mnk and file of the enemy's 
forces for the beloved grandson of their Prophefcp the ImUIo 
dragged on until Husain received a wound on the head. 
Faint from loss of hloofi, he dianioiinted and sat fjteside his 
tent with hie 11 tile son Ali Ashpr or Abdallah in his la[U 
In bis father's fond embrace tho child was a truck and killeil 
by n random anow.* 

It was ft bitter moment indeed, but al-lIuMin, placing 
his dead child upon the ground, cxelaJuiiKl with pious 
resignation: We come from God and wo return to Him. 
0 God. give me strength lo bear these misfortunes.*^ 

Overcome with thirst, Husain now hurried toivards the 
river, and as he drank of its refreshing stream, a Hying 
arrow pierced his mouth. Itaiamg both his hloodstaintHl 
hands he lifted his troubled eyes to heaven and in siglit of 
the opposing forccfi poured out his soul in piftyer* 

At last, enooura^ and goaded on by the bloodthirsty 
Shimiir, the troopa closed upon Husain, who, facing tho 
temblo odds against him, defended himself with imdauntod 
brftvcry. In the heat of raging battle lluaain's sistor 

^ AMtdijag to Qiher accwiisIj, Kuini Tr« hUInl Id tb ttticl9*ii utidh. 
Six WmiMia Muir, 7^^ Ih Hw, ami Full, p- 

■ ftir Woiiuik Muir fnaludn Ali A^Jsgw ttoodgaL Uic survivoia of 
K^rtiftlL TV 1^ 
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2^iitab threw heraelf recklessly ajuQtigst the excited 
coLebaUnte, pleading for the life of her brother i bet her love 
avAited noL Bleeding from maiiy wouadfip Hosam waa at 
length despatched by a epear-thnist through his body, and 
OB he fell, Shimar rode a troop of horsemei;t over bia 
prostrate corj^se again and agam, untU the handsome form 
of the Prophet's gniadeon was mangled out of recoguitioil 
under tlie hoofs of the hotaes. With cruel forethought, 
however, Husnin'a head waa presorved to be carried aloft in 
triumpb to Knfu, bunging from the point of a spear. Not a 
mun of Husain's devoted band escaped with his life. Tho 
woiuert and children of hia household were captured and 
taken to XJbaidullah^s paiaoe at Kola, having, acconUng 
to Shiah traditionB, been treated with tlie greatest 
indignity, 

Husain's death occurred on the 9th October A.i>. 680. 

A tlirill of horror," says Sir William Muir, ** mn 
tlirough tho crowd wheu the gory head of the Prophet's 
grandson waa east at UbeidaHah^a feet. Hard hearts 
were melted, Aa the Governor turned the head roughly 
over with hia staff {though wo must be alow to accept 
the tales of heartless iueult multiplied by Shiya hate), 
au aged voice was heard to cry: * Gently! It la the 
Prophet's ^andson. By the Lord 1 I have seen those 
very lips kissed hy tho blessed mouth of MahomeU'" ^ 

There cannot bo any doubt that the sufTerings of Husain 
on the field of Korbula, where so many of his loved ones 
died fighting for himp and whore ho and Ms entire family 
with the women and tender babes endured the cruel 
agonies of thirst—cut olf by their bitter enemies from the 
waters of the Euphrateo—wcfe indeed terrible and affecting 
in the extreme, and truly, as Gihbon writing of this event 
saytp in hia own stately way: “ In a distant age and climate 
the tragic scene of the death of Husuiii will awaken the 
sympathy of tho coldest reader." 

* Sir WlUluu Mciirp Tin p. 3^7* 
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SEcnoy IL—Tb« ?M^n PJ*j? flf Huan and HoikLu. 


T he c^remonifts of ilio Muharrttm celebratiun^ 
fall inLo two cbssaa ; 

The iodoor perfoTmaiiCje;^ if such it caii 
be c&Ucdp of a long miiocle play dealing ip 
ciuiuto detaO with a aaceeBsiou of painful 
evente and tragedies which cnUuinated at 
Karbala; and of public prooe^ioofl and open-air demon- 
atTatbne. We may deal with these separately^ taking the 
miracle play first 

Wealthy Sbiab families csct apart a special biiildbg, 
known os the Imambara for the amnrnl pertoriDanee of the 
play* and this aometimea serves also as a mauBoleum for 
the proprietor and privileged members of the family 

Of the Iniambaras I have visited, the one at Hogli in 
Bengal and the Hneainabad at Luckiaow are the largest In 
each the principal feature is a spaciouB hall» hung with 
crystal chandeliera and decorated with mirtora and other 
glittering omamenta It is usual in Iniambaras to have 
on the aide towards Mecca certain iahuts or foriftf which 
are fanciful repreaentationB of the tombs of the martyra 
These are often handsomo imd costly structures on which 
the artistic skill of the East has been freely lavished. At 
night during the annual celflbTatiQUs the hall or theatre 
is brilliantly lighted^ and so is the itselfp the whole 


presenting a scene of rare and peculiar beauty 
The great Iniambara at Lucknow* erected in 
by the Xawab Asaf-ul-Danlah^ woa not many years ago, and 
perhaps ia even noWp used by the British Government as an 
arsenal. It is a magnificeat structure, with a haU 167 feet 
by 52 feet and 63 feet high. 
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Tht Fasai&n PUiy. —0| tlifi rtLasic^t] Play aa performed 
in Peraiap the slronghold of ShiAhietu, we have na English 
renderUig by Sir l-ewia Polly, which, revised and auppUed 
with explanatory Dotes by Mr. A. N, Wollaston^ omkes a 
eoaple of subataiitial voltimea^ to wbioh I am iinlebted for 
the quaint and sigiiiticuit detaita embodied in this section. 

The pk}", aa presented to ns in Sir Lewis Felly's work, 
has many peculiarities well worthy of attention. 

Ill the tirst pbee, the aotiou ranges over a period of 
time past and future extending From the daya of Joseph 
and hia brethren to the finid resurrectioD of the dead. 
AnachmniBms the meet outrageous do not daunt the 
dramatist \ exaggeration and hypeThole reign rampant. 
Beings of all orders oome forward and from the 

Almighty Himself with His angek ami jinna^^ down to men 
and woineo of all grades and charoctors. Disembodied 
spirita, aa of Mutiammad, Fatima, and AH, appear and toko 
a li vely practical interest in the fate of their doaceudants, 
while even a talking Hoti is gravely introduced to eiiliance 
the honour and glory of Hnsain. Headless tmaks speak 
rationally from the throat, and heada severed from their 
bodies hold bug conversationa. (VoL iL pp. GO, 01.) 

Otlier woiiderSt loo, find a place in the pky,as when the 
whole of Ibn Sa*d's army By tenor-atricken before the g™t 
Imam Husain (iL 44), and when Hiieain himself is spirited 
away from the battkdeld of Karbala to distant India 
merely to iiescue Sultan Ghiyas from the jaws of a lioru 
(VoLiL pp. 54^65.) 

Ill the crisia of hk diMcultiee, the martyr H in the 
manner so familiar to the East, exposed to a great temptation. 
The aiigol Futnaa comes with his legions to him and offers 
to utterly destroy his enemies; but Husain nobly replies 
tlmt after the death of his boloveil sons and kinsmen the 
possession of the throne of the eiitire world would yield 
him no pleasure* and that it were better to die than to 
outlive hia children. (YoL ii. pp. 49-52.) 

Quito naturaU/iOf ooxime, some seuaational cmi^rmns 

Chrittians to th4 Muhmuinadan faith are brought into the 
play. (Scenes XXXL, xxxv., and xxxvi.) 

^ Qmil, botit gPOil tbd eviL 
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A ciirioufl feature of the dmraa we are coimidering ia the 
fi^uent protest made by the aufferera against the tynmmy, 
iojuatice, and malignity of “ the Heaveiia>” or of the 
Spheres,"' It may sound stmugCp this petulaot acetiflation of 
the unfair and unfriendly Ueavene; but it le intelligible 
enough. The eiidnrauco of unmerited cakmities with 
absolute paticuce being an impoesibilityj the human soul ia 
trouble must cry aloud, oven if it be in impotent complaint. 
But against whom are its iMseusationa to be directed t To lift 
one's voice in fretful murmuring agfiinst God^ the ardaijar 
of all things, would be too Impioiis, too temerarioiiSp mid so 
the outraged feelings of the belplcsa are relieved by plaintive 
inipeachiueuts of an imperfional cruel -Hd/r* or an equally 
malicious Heaven, or the ailent treacherous Snr$ in their 
OQuises. 

Writing for Weeternfl it seems to mu tliat the prominence 
given throughout the play to the women of Husains faniiiyt 
and the deep respect and unstinted afTcction with wliioh 
they ore, at all Limeep addressed or alliided to, is a feature 
of the play worth noting, in face of the unnecessary pity 
which European and American women usually press for 
the inmates of the harem. 

Although the play is, of oonrsep not history, yet the 
larger portion of it is devoted to a pi^eseutincnt of the main 
hifitorical events which precede Eind foUow the awful carnage 
with which the name of ICarbala will for ever be asaociutedi. 

After presenting in detail Shinuu^'s bloody triumph 
over Husain, the play uiifoldsp to the oocompaniment of 
heart-rending lamentations, the evil fortunes of the ill“ 
starred women and cliLldren of his lEitaily j not, howeverp 
oiuitting to iziolude in the plotp no doubt os a complimcot 
to the native home of Shiatiiam, the happy escape of 
Shahrhanu^ the wife of the murdered Husain, and sifter of 
the Prince of Persia, and the later reltiose of her daughter 
Fatima, ** the bridep*" by the commander of the Syrian army, 
through the intervention of the same Persian prince* 

Judged by the canons of Western dnimaturgj > the play 
is ready not dramatic or realistic^ It is rather narrative 
in f&nUp the different characters not so niueli acting as 
describing what they theiuaelv® had witnessed* performed, 
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litid ex|keHeiJced, itiul mores partietilm-ly wimt they fttL 
With our ions incongruity poreous present in widely BcpiL* 
mted places are frequently made to speak one immediately 
after the other os if they were in the sfime spot. 

TIio motive of the play is to work the feelings of the 
(indiciico up to the highest pitch of synipathy with the 
martyrs of KarbfilEip especially Hneatn, the central figure of 
that memombb Iragetly, Also to make it clear that the 
great martyrdom waa purely voluntary and for the ealv&tbu 
of the huthfiil in the terrible day of JiidgmenU 

TIic first object ia attained by the way in which the 
eufTcrings of the different martyrs ate dwelt upon over and 
over agaiii throtigbout the play, with a morbid iteration of all 
the Imrrowing details of the gory tragedy, followed by the 
brtiLal trestiuent to which the helpless wotucu and children 
were subsequently estijo^. Even before the event, proph otic 
vision conjurefl up flll the sad scones of suffering which the 
family of the Prophet would have to go through. Indeed, the 
way in which every one seema aware of the events which 
arc about to come to posa, is surprising, and borders on the 
ridiculous. Thirst and its horrors being only too well known 
to the dwellers in the arid countries of Asia, the bitter ciy 
for water haunts and heightens the tragedy of Karbala. 

To keep before tlie niinde of the audionco the toluTiidry 
character of Husain's martyrdom it is insisbed more than 
once thatj possessed aa lie was of superhuman power, he 
could, if he had so desired, have easily produced water 
for his thirety family and followers, or routed hie armed 
assaibuts on that fatal lOth day of Sfnharram, 

For attestation of the cfflcscy and the triumphant juati- 
ficjition of the great sacrifice, we have the concluding sceue 
of the Final BesunTOtion of the Dead, when the right of 
Husain, by virtue of liis siifTeriiigs, to be the intercessor for 
the faithful is coucedeil by Allah lumaelL 

To Muhammad the Augel Gabriel, the celestial messenger, 

BajH I 

“Peace be unlo thcc, 0 Miihamniail, the elect, God 
hath sent thee a meeaage, saying,' Kone baa eulTcred the 

^ Use sarriEcv (dbrnt pmlntiued, vol, iL SSj of HiauiD fot betiFSt 
of hii penplfl h eiplfcaurwl at vuh L pjv. SlO, 2T1. 
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paLn and nlllicLiuiia wlucli HubrIii hae nndei'ijpiie^ None 
haSp like him, been obedient to my aemce. Aa he 
t&hea no steps cave ia aincerity in all that he has dooe^ 
thou muat put the Key of Paradise in his hand. The pri¥i- 
lege of making intercession for doners is escclusively hia 
Hufiaiu la^ by My peculiar gna^p the mediator for alL'^ 

In conimumoating thla divitie message to hb graoilsoni 
Muliaiomad is made to any t 

"Good tidingBp 0 MuEabi I Act ttiou according to 
thy vdlh Behold the fulfil merit of Goers promise Per- 
mifisiou has proceeded from the Judge, the graciouji 
CreatoFp tliat I should give to thy h^d tins Key of 
intciTOssiorL Go thou and detiv'er from the Ibmcs every 
one ^’ho has in hts lifetime shed but a single tear for 
thecp every one v^ho has in any way helped thee, every one 
who haa performed a pilgrimage to thy shrine, or mourned 
for thee, and every one who has written tragic versed 
for thee, licar (meh and all with then to Par^isa"* 

ThtJS it appears that the Persian Miracle Play of ITasaiii 
and Hueaiu does more than niemly describe tlio details of 
murders, Blaughters, and wanton cruel Lies; it gives the 
doctrinal juslifimUon for the same In the Shiah schenie of 
i^lvation. Hiisaln indoed expatiates upon the delight with 
which ho had ** for a groat space of time lookc^l foi^ward to 
the glorious martyrdom for the sake of the sitiuera amongst 
his people. He is even urged by a voice from the sepulchre 
of the Prophet Miihammed to end hia miseries by getting 
swn to Karbala, anrl receives the advice with joy (VoU i* 
p. 212.) 11 wonld apjicaT, then, that no fu tile nii?Hioa, dictated 
by pei-sonal ambition to obtain tbe Khalifate, guided HiisaiiPs 
steps from Medina towards Kufo. Far from that, the details 
of the whole grim scene of tliirst and slaughter to occur on 
the banks of the Euphrat^^ were fully known to Imaiii 
Husain, and he went forward with com {dote pre-knowledge 
and delight to ^ drink the honey of inai tyrdouL" Such, at 
any rate according to the Sfirsde Play, ate the beliefs of 
the Bhialis, and though they might not lie wholly endorsed 
by all membem of the sect, yet it is evident that they muet 
be familiar and acceptable to the Shiah public, 

' Tkf Jfi'mc/t t^f limn rtodf ZTuain, hy Sir L*w1j PeJIj, roJ- i*- 
PPh WS, 347. 
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It waa apparently only for hie own followers that the 
martyred Husain be^tne a muBom, not for all Mahamma- 
dans,^ and certamly for no individual outside the pale of 
lalam. At first aight this redemption appears narrow in 
spirit and rcstrieted in application^ but that is nothiiig new 
or peculiar^ Aocotding to the accepted doctrinee of the 
Christian Gmrch the redemption potchaaed by the blood 
of Jesus, is^ after al], only svailahle for His own prof^^scd 
followers; its benefits do not extend to any others> whether 
they be virtnons or the reverse. 

Religion, it is needless to inaietp is not based on sober 
historieal events, though such events, transformed and 
transfigured in the crucible of the believer's imagiuatioa, 
often sen'^e to give a sort of aotnatity to the tmeertain 
foundationB upon which the corapoeite auperstnicturo ol 
dogma and ritual has been reared by successive generations 
of subtle theologians and ambitious pHeaU^ Europe, in its 
long history, has witnessed with appreciation scorea of 
raasioji and Minide Flays and Bcolesiastiizal Sbows^ both 
edifying and unedUying; based on apocryphal gospels, and 
dealing with the sacred mysteries of the Chriatian religion^ 
such as the Miraculous Birth, the Ctucifixioo, and the 
Descent into Hell,* but it is not loo much to say that the 
Faasion Flay of Haaan aud Husain performed, or more 
properly deekimed, during tlie Muharrum excites the fervid 
emotione of the hearers in a way no other miracle play* not 
even the decenniM performance at Ober-Ammergau has ever 
done, eliciting touching demonstmtbna of unaRected, if 
hystericM, grief from IsiTgc audienceB. 1 have myseH seen 
in an ImambAra in Bengal n crowd of women energeticoliy 
beating their almost bare boeDnig and tossing their loose 
treeeea forwards and backwartis as they cried with pathetic 
emotion and with one voice, ^Ya, Husain ! Ya* Hufi&inI" 
while the audience, melted to tears, sobbed aloud 

* AcoonLiia^ to Muiiim belief* nil SlqbvpnsHd&tii will ba 

tdinittod to P4nidli«. The Sbtih beliff flet f&rtb abofe meuu a liMtciiitig 
of thfR Hiiaffil reeepttoQ Into bu^en of b€LleTieri to Imobi HtihIh tbro^gh 
the intarcewcD, 

■ William Hanc, 1S'3S+ 
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AVING explained tbe bi&torical 
bii£ia of bhs Muharrapd, ttic 
phject Icept in view m ite 
celebration^ and the eharncter- 
iatics of the Paseion Play asso¬ 
ciated with it| I pass on to 
the more obtroaive and there- 
fore better known open-air 
ceremonieff of the great annual 
demonstration in honour of 
linam Husain's martyrdeni. 


t ^ 1 Shortly before the ne^ 

moon of Uie Jhluhattam the 
Shiahs enclose a space ^’hich thej' call the and 

in this the ^iAk/, a portable atnicture representing tbe tomb 
of Husain or one of Mb martyred followers, is constmeted. 
Ae soon as the ne^ moon becomes visible^ a spade is stuck 
into tho ground before the enclosure, and here, later on, a 
pit is dug in which a fire is kept burning during the ten 
days of the Muharraoi celebrations, apparently in memory 
of the trench which had been dug for the protection of 
Husain and his followers at Karbala* and filled^as the rt^dcr 
will remember, with lighted faggote the evening previoue to 
the Gnal battle. 

The ten days of the Muharram are, of course, days of 
lamentation* yet on the seucnlh day there is a procession to 
commemorate the marriage of Kasim and Fatima. On the 
eighth day a number of lontas, each sumounted by an open 
hand, draped with green cloth—the standaids in fact of 
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Htifiain—are poracled nJjont Ihe stre«te« On the ninthi day 
the tabutsaie brought out and earned, with much drumming 
and ahouting, to some appoioUsd centre, preforubly one which 
ia ftseocUted with the lume oI a welMoiown local Muslim 
saint, while the t&ndadiity day wittieaaea the interment of 
these tabutt at the local Karbala, 

The foUovring are brief accounts of these difTcrent ptiascs 
of the Muhanum celebrations ns I have witnessed them- 


1. The Maubiage I’EOCESiaios on rm Seventh Day, 

^Vending its way through the streets of a city in 
Northern India came the proccssiop. Afc tho head of it was 
a band of men beating their chesta with their hands, or, in 
one or two casea. with short iron chains, and shouting, " Ya, 
Husain I Ya, HuBain ! " the whole party acting under the 
direction of a sort of manager or conductor, Ttien followed 
two led horses adorned with rich trappings and flowcre. 
Both nnimalfi freely perfumed with rose-water till dripping 
wet. were doubtless representaliveB of the horses which 
centuries ago had the honour' of canyniig ill-starred Kasim 
and his luckless bride. Behind tho horses were drumuicrs 
beating their dr urns in a frantic way, meant, 1 presume, to 
bo expressive of happy exultation. The rest of the pro¬ 
cession, curving about like a mighty serpent through the 
narrow lanes of the city for at least a mile, was made up of 
camels hearing wedding presents, horses and elephants inov- 
ing in single file, their ridcts carrying black or green liannera 
in their hands. In its way the show was impofling, and as 
for spectators there was no lack of them, the streets being 
so crowded that podostriana eoiiU hardly make headway. 
Eager otilookere crovrded the windows, balconies, snd roofs 
of the houses along the route. Uere and there some poor 
attempts at deceratioo might be E^n. A veramlah or shop 
would perbspa be gay with hanging lamps and suspended 
spheres of variously coloured glass, while framed texts from 
the Koran were also displayed for the edification of the few 
w'ho could read Arabic. At several places on the way 
raiswl booths were in evidence, adorned with leaves end 
plantain trees. At these plaeca water sweetened with sugar 
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wttE freeljr dietributed, though the luannGT of serving it out 
to the thirsty eoule who ewarmed around was oertaiulj open 
to iinprovomout At oue spot I noticed that a woman hod 
Greeted a booth of her own, where she presided in pemn. 
distributing the sherbet with her own fair hands. She was, 
I aeoerUined, a woman of the town, and had vowed to 
abstain for the entire ten days of the Muhiirtam from plying 
her nsiial trade t Such is the power of religion 1 

J^iet outffide the city i near the pleasaiii bank of n flowing 
cannh four men were c^ionting the memorable atory of the 
great martyrdom to an attentive audience, who rewardctl 
them with tokens of their appreciation in the shape of 
copper oojnRp I countGfl just twenty-fonr jda lying on the 
sheet that had been spread on the ground to receive these 
contribiitioDS. Two men stood at one end of the sheet 
and two at the other end. Binging alternately in a very 
pleasing slylCt under the spreading branches of a large 
fig tree. 

On the whole^ the w^eddiiig proceasion of the unfortunate 
Kaaim and Fatima was imprcBsive enough, but nccGfiaarily 
Iwre not the slightest resemblance to the hurrie^l auptialfl 
of those young people on the fatal day of Karhnla thirteen 
centuries ago ; if, indeed, such nuptials ever did take place, 
seeing that Kaaim was at the time, according to Sir William 
Muir, only ten years of age. 


2. TAUUTa on Taziah, 

For the maintenance of order in the streets, the police, 
liAving oacerUiiicd the localitiea where the several of 
tlie year have been huilt, prescribe the precise route which 
each one must follow in order to reach the apjwinted meat- 
irig-plaoe. On these occaeiona the rceonroes of tho gtiardtans 
of the public jwace are, in the large cities, often taxed to 
the ubmoet, for the spirit of fanaticism is in the air, and the 
hostility of the rival secte of the Suunia and Shiahs, in- 
fiamed to the highest degree, often leads to serious trouble. 
MuelimB and Hiodue also occasioDally come into collision at 
Muharram time; and even between the different bands of 
Shklis affrays sometimes take place owing to the etigenie^ 
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of <»cli ixii'ty I* bo Hirly ot Hio lueotdiig-jflocs, oo tUoro io 
merit to be gained from precedence in thb respect, 1 have 
mjBclf witnesecd much disorder in Calcutta during tho 
Muharram. 

Leaving geaeralities, however, I pees on to the details 
connected with a puticailaT gathering of in Inhoro 

at which 1 was present. 

A few shops were lighted up fts I walked down the 
stroetk at the end of which oU the taziasw&re to he arrangeil. 
Xear this appointed meeting-place a tempoiarjf bazaar liad 
come into cjtiatenoe. One enterpvieing icJlow had crecU^l a 
canopy over liis collection of tempting wares and curiouB 
to)«j and had suspended from a bamboo frame a monster 
80-candlo-power German keroeine lamp to illuminate the 
little show. 

Atshori intcr>’ala along both sides of the street itinorant 
vendors of sweets, each man provided with a daring oil- 
lamp, were squatting near their heskata or Hat trays, crying 
their wares in loud strident tones, and the ijasseis-hy were 
buying tho pretty colourctl sweet-stuBs which, dyed pink 
with cochineal, were no doubt very jialatablc to the Orienhil 

One by tme tlia btitm or tithiU*, illuminated by Haring 
torches, accompanied by dcafeiving toiu-toms, and attended 
by their own proprietors and supportem, arrived from the 
dilTei-ent quarters of the town, escorted by consmblcs, and 
were arranged under police supervision on the sides of tho 
street, I'his marehalUng of the toiia* is a moment of 
intense feeling and keen rivalry. Whose is the best, 
the biggest, the most elaborate, the most costly f are 
the questiouB that eeoupy the minds of all the participelois 
in the flhow, and each year the Mnharrain brings its 
triumphs and its disapiKMntments to aoinc or other of the 
iazia builders and their frienda 

Amongst tho speciniens I saw there were tunny of con¬ 
siderable Biste, others quite diminutive j but all bright and 
glittering with tinsel, mica, and coloured paper; some were 
quaint, aonie pretty, and some decidedly grotesque. The 
underlying idea being that the titsias should, in one way or 
another, represent the tomb of Imam Jlusain, or of the other 
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Uiiiityra of Karbala, the deaigua wetu of coutbo variows j btit 
an ibspc^tiion of them naad^ it clear tliafc Ihn designers had 
allowed their iornginatioDB to nm riot io a tnily Indiaa 
faahion. One of these (aitas might be merely a tower of four 
or five etorejB built on a light bamboo ftnmework. Another 
more elabomfce and bizarre in form would havo th e appear¬ 
ance of a etrange composite being, with a woiiuin^a face niid 
tbe body of a peacock, bearing a honae on ita back. Some 
were supprted upon winged horaoa with long ostrich- 
like neckfi, snnuounted with butnan focca of fetninino type. 
Olio was botno oii the head of a winged angel, who, by mcHne 
of a simple contrivanee manipulated from bellind, whs made 
to boat bis breast in a rather ridicnloiiB faahion. No doubt 
this huge mechanical toy brought forcibly, perhaps touchingly, 
to the minda of Shiah spectators that even the denizens 
of other worlds mourned the martyrdom of their Imam. 

A\hile the farios stood m their appointed plsces on tha 
Toadeide, devout woman were fanning them with palm 
leaves titid horse^hair chaurU (fiy-flapperfl)^ and even with 
their own ch^danR (veils). Some were Hindu w^omen, 
jiiolrably unfortunate inothora, who thus paid respect to 
these eEbgies of the martyrs'^ tombs, in the fond hope that 
Imam Husain would grRciously extend hm prolcction Lo 
their surviving obiltbren and grant them long life. As a 
rule, the Women who thus dedicate tbemaclves to the service 
of the do not sit down at all from tlic time fclie 
are brought out from the kh^na^ till they arc finally 
disposed of at the local Karluala, a period which might wcU 
extend to twenty-four hours. lu one inotancc I noticed a 
womsn pinning on to a with her own hands a paper 
on which her ar;i (petition) to tho martyr w'os written, and 
it need net l^io dcuihtcd that she dul so in trembling hope of 
a fa\^urable responge. For tlic enjoyment of these spcuial 
privileges the devotees have, in all probability^ to make a 
contribution In money to the tazim building fund. 

From time to time some persons, for the meet part 
woinen with babies in tiieir arms, approach unI the 
and made trifiing offerings of Oowers, sweetmeats, and money, 
which gif to were formally accepted by the Attcudanta, and 
Mine triaing return, generaUy a garland of small flowers. 
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given in exchange by way of iicknowledgiiient to the piotis 
imd now happy obktionert who, beammg with BitisfaotioQ 
aad hope, would place it without delay uboat her infant's 
neck* 

Many children were to be seen iu the crowed weaTiug 
peculiar oap 3 , and with tiny beUa aiiepended round their 
waku^ Theee little ones had been dedicated ass it W'ere 
to the Imam HuBuin at births or at eoma critical period 
of Bickness or danger. 

So there before my eyes wore exhibited in action those 
(fiiople and touehing sentimenta w^hicb lie at the root of 
religion—solicitude for loved ones, and a tnistful appeal 
for help to any unseen spiritual power that might poSisibly 
bo won over by ^fts or Battering attentions to hear and 
answer prayeta Woman's love, as always, was playing a 
leading part in Lbe rdigioos drama there unfolded, and, as 
always, man was reaping, in mundane currepoy and worldly 
goods, the harvest which sprang from the soil of her amiable 
and inexhaustible superstitious. My syiupathies as a spec¬ 
tator were all with the dear women and their over-faltb, 

Not far from tJie spot where the had been placed 

two or three toy aliops attracted attention, I notice<l 
amopgat the articles displayed iii them, pictures of Jesus 
and tlie Virgin, but I eatisfied myself that no imagea of 
the Hindu gods were for sale on this occasion, I presume 
tbeir presence might have led to trouble. 

How evor, iazias or no the everyday life of the 

neighbourhood wus by no means seriously interrupted* 
Near by, just m the roodaide, but in his own verandah, 
a charcoal vendor, dad in a loin-elothi was lying face down- 
wutds on a low cAar/wy (a stTing-bottomed b^), and anoUier 
man, supporting himself with a long stick, woe walking 
about upon liis prostrate body, it was not a case for police 
interference—no brutal assault was being committed The 
charcofil merchant was merely having himself massaged 
alter hia day's work“perhaps he was suffering from lumbago 
—and for all he cared the whole world migiifc look on while 
his ailment was being attended to in tbia, no doubti efficient 
if rather primitive fashiom 

At a little distance^ in the roadway, Borae pious persons 
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had ereei.ed ti atall where marsiya^ or elegiefi were bemg 
reml in Urdu hy u young pxaa as I parsed ulong^ U was 
E gmall teidportirj structure ruade up of low^ \rocdeu tables 
about a foot high, over which dans (cottuu carpets) had 
heeu spread. The stall had do roof or covermg, the eides 
wcie made of paperi and the chief reatiire of tlie faxjade was 
three moresque arches. 

The stall waa lighted with thi^^ kei^osLuo Uuupe, and 
ornanicnted with two or three voscb and a pot of arfctficiaL 
paper-flowers of the rudest possible maDufacture. A few 
women etood and listened respectfully os tlio 3 ^oung minister 
intaued the inarsiyas^ hut the words, though spoken in what 
Is oftkLally known in the Punjab as the vernacular^" were 
unintelligible to t he country-folk, who, having no indacemenl 
to linger about, paeaed on and went their way. 

As 1 wae about to leave the bazaar, a band of pnrhiyds 
^laen from the eastern districts of the United l^oviuees) 
arrived with a burst of tam^tomlng. WbirUDg rapidly with 
great skill long alender poles with lighted torches at their 
exLreujitieSj they traced curiouB and effective fire-figures in 
the air, while olhors show«l off their skill m fencing, to 
the great admiration of the assenihle^l crowds^ Thb esthi- 
hition seemed to be the final event of the nigh t's cerfiiuonies, 
for alinoat humediatelj after their jmifortnance the aireeUi 
began emptying rapidly. 


3. Jut Duldul Processiox. 

Uuldul ifl the name of the Prophet's mule which he gave 
to Ah, and the so-called Dnldul procession takes place in 
the forDDooD of the last (lay of tlie Muliurraiu celebrations^ 
To see the proeesaiou f, iu oompoiiy with a friend, 
entered the city of Lahore by the Delhi gato, and passing 
by the mosque of Wasdr Khan, near which a number of stalls 
hat! been set np by fruiterers and others, we took up the 
best position we could secure and waited, and while we dhl 
so the flnn beat down upon us with uncomfortable warmth, 
although it wus only about seven o'clock in the morning. 
As we stood in the sweltry Huushine> we had time to take 
note of our snmititidingii. 
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The street waa crowded. At somo ilkUnco to the right 
the niiDareta of the moeque of Wadr Khan made con- 
spicuoue objeotJS iigainat the sky, Ou the left the view 
WES oloaed by the three gilded domes of the Souari Maejid. 
JkiBt opposite, with one eide on the narrow boo through 
which we had found our way, waa u picturesque dwelling- 
houee three etoreye high. On the first liciorp from a very 
low and curiously c^ved window, three or four women were 
watching the street, one a particularly good-looking one, 
witii a large gold no&o ring, and many silver omaiueate. 
On the floor above was a quaintly carved balcony^ tianked 
on oilhor side by windows snrmoimted by half domes of 
the familiar Hindu type« A long balcony projecting well 
over bile street gave dutmeter to the third storey^ and wiia 
full of people. Tlio roof itself alTorded good aceommodaiion 
for many spectatora. The iiausea along bho aide of the 
street were u nepeUtiou, with nmjiy variations, of the 
picturesque reaidenco just opposite us, and led the eye 
along in tie resting sped mens of Indiim domestic ardiitec- 
turo bo end in the glittering domes of the golden mosque. 
Across the road, just in advance of the spot where we had 
taken uur stands some pious Muslinje had sketched a 
canopy of eaq>ete from one aide to the others spanning 
the entire width of the street, reaching from housetop 
to boueottip, higti enough to aUow the loftiest flagpole to 
pass beneath without bmdmnce. Tlie spectators were 
orderly, quiet, and sober. Ag we waited in e?cpcctation 
with umbrelliis over our heada bo protect ua from the 
sun, a man camo up and very poUtely asked if we would 
kindly put our umbrclba down as the rdni in the dosed 
carriage behind ns could not see what was going on, and 
would be grievoouly du^appuinted if she failed to witnesa 
the procession, aa it was only on rare occasioas tiiat ladies 
of her rank ventured out. Of course my umbrella collap^d 
at once, aud one look bellind afforded me a glimpse of the 
presumably beauLifol princcaa a$ she peercil through the 
Venetian blinds her carriage (a j^dlH ^n) to g^t a 
view of the throngs which filled the streets. 

Amongst those waiting for the Duldul 1 nokoed a 
woman in dtuuLj white garments carryiiig above her bead 
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a piLmsol of Hilver paper maothered under a proftmon ol 
real ilowers which hung in threads from the centre. She 
was HO eager to meet tlio pmc^don tliat she pressed for¬ 
wards towards it* and a mLnute later 1 saw her a little way 
down the road sprinkling rose-water on the advancing 
mourners from an elegant spray bottle which she carried in 
her bond. This was douhllcss an act of piety* 

Heading tlie prooea$ion which had at last arrived, came 
a unmbcr of Muhatninadan geotlemeu of good position, some 
of whom were well known to nie. After them came several 
urcbine carrying little paper parasols ornamented with 
fridgee oompoaed of etrinp ol Ilowere and of misins* which 
latter, as might have been expeeted^ attracted tiies in their 
myriads. Next came a batch of small boys beating their 
chests and crying in plaintive tones, '"Hu^nf Husain I 
lltieain I Husain as a refrain to words chanted by adult 
voices. It w^as interesting to note the evident sincerity 
w'ith which many of these little folk entered into the spirit 
of the occasion, and bow they literally ill-treated themaelves, 
wliile otheis again made a mere pretence of beating their 
bi'casLa, Tlieu came four or five men bearing poles sur¬ 
mounted by big Oag$ of bbek and green^ and in one case of 
red Hiaterial. Behind these UaiincrB marched a troupe of big 
boys, some of whom were quite fanatical in the earnostness 
with which they thumped their breasts with their handsi 
and, in a couple of instances, with small iron choine laid on 
with right goodwill Following these bigger boys came a 
party of stalwarts stripped to the waist, many of them na 
fine specimens of tuanhood as one could wiah to see. These 
adults were wiLbout doubt all thoronghly in earnest^ aa in 
deep, quick, jerky tones they cried Hasan—Husain t Hasan 
—Husain 1 Hasan—Husain I and banged their bore chests 
with an energy that was positively distressing. The reader 
does not need to be reminded that the two brothers whoso 
imuies were thus associated had both met violent deaths, 
though under quite dksimilar cireumetaneea The next 
place in the procession wna taken by the chaotere, followed 
by a led horse, which had not been ridden for the whole of 
the previous yciar* and would probably not be ever used 
again, its rich caparison disfigured with irregular red spots 
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in iimUtio£i of bloody while luaDj feathered arrows atuck in 
the trappings bone immiatakable witness to the terrible 
ikattle in which it liad borne ita gnlLint master. A profueioD 
of ilowers almost smothered the aninml, and on one side (the 
left side) hung a fine large Hervieeable shield with brasa 
bosecs, 

Iri mediately behind the horse came the police guard, 
forming a cordon about the imimal and its attendsnte. 
There were women also in the proceaaion abpping their 
breasts in InnieDtation for Huwn'a msTtyrdonit but I ajn 
not qtilte sure whether they came immediately before or 
after the horse. The latter I thiok. 

Behind the force of constables, all of them on footi 
rod.e the enibotlimcnt, for the nonce* of the British raj, a 
solitary Engliahmati with a resolute hut bored expression 
on bis face—the Assiatnnt Superintendent of Police. 


4. Karbala. 

At foin- o'clock m the afternoon of the day of the Diildnl 
procession, I vi^ted the local Karbala, a largo open ejiace 
uoar gree n/war fields 

The afternoon was hot, but the sun was somewhat 
obscured by elends, and a bteesse was blowing which, at 
times, raised a great deal of dust. Many were on 

the ground, anioiigst thorn a few elegant etnictures made 
of coloured palmer and gold and silver tiucel* surmounted 
by Eastern domes aud towers. 

But amidst this coUectioii of tombs ” I was snrprUed to 
come uijan what was virtually u fair with the usual morry^ 
go^roundfl, bustling groups of people—mostly women and 
children—and itiuerant vetidoi's of awoctmeats. Under 
awninp the savory were being cooked and lold to 

appreciative cusbomeia. 

Occasionally there wua a deal of rushing about amongst 
the men, as something that promised to lead to a fight 
occurrc<i anywhere. The native police seemed to be having 
a lively time of it to keep the peace and ensure order. The 
women, I must say, took everything very placidly, aud did 
not put themselves out I wandered about waiting for the 
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fititombmeat of the tatut-9. At one end of the field, a 
number of huge graves 'were being dug, and in tiw further¬ 
most one I saw a tasia laid out. It woa, however, too long 
for the excavation, and had to be cut shorter- AU the 
pieces were put in, and then the pretty but flimsy structure 
Wine ruthleesly smashed down by two or three boys who wera 
standing in the excavation. (water-cairiers) with 

full leather bags were in attendance, and I noticed that some 
women who cams on the scene handed pice to them—a 
meritorious contribution, no doubt, towards the good worTs. 
The bihi^tis emptied their wbsAAs on the fragments of the 
pretty bamboo and paper tazia as it lay prostrate in the 
trench, after which the men with their spades bcffiii to 
cover the ddbris over with earth. Several women, with 
touching piety, busied themselves throwing handfuls of earth 
into the grave, asatsting in this way the obeequies of that 
which on hour before had been the object of their pride and 
admiration. 

Wliy the iasias, which are supiwscd to represent the 
tombs of the martyrs, should thcinBelvcs lie buried, seems, 
at first sight, rather strange; but I suppose it is simply to 
put them away decorously as having duly served tlicir 
purpose ; so thot the new year might bring its own fresh 
supply to do honour to the great occasion. And, after all, 
most of them were very fragile and of trifling value. Such 
of them as were of a better sort received dififorent treatment; 
for even in affairs of reli^u, economic oonsi derations are 
rarely, if ever, forgotten. A dose observer might easily 
notice here and there a substantial tazia, of more wild and 
expensive construction being hastily covered up with white 
sheets and cniried off quite unobtrusively without any noise 
or lira. These liettor built and more costly tatia$ would be 
taken through quiet lanee back (o the tefttif khana wiienw 
they had been brought to Karbala, and would appear again 
in all thoir glory at the next and, may be, at many subse¬ 
quent Muhainuua 
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SccTios IV^^A tile oritcilLiJ-jnua TiTMjruii^ 

A s a pcadant to tho foregoing i^csciiptios 
of the celebration of the Muharnun, 1 give 
tlie following cliamctcrietic atoty, whicli 
was told me by an old Muhammadan of 
Iho Simi sect, and whicli I now reprodttoo 
' os if narrated in hie own words:— 

" Years ago I lived for some months in a kige military 
cantonment occupied by both European and native troops 
—infantry* cavalry, and aitiUery. I had gone there on 
account of tbe wedding of my sister, and was easily 
induced to spend some time with her husband’s family, 
ns the nt'r ojuf wviffff of the place wore good, anti the life 
in a military station was new and attractive to mt 

“ The General Sahib in this station was a great JaAflrfHr 
(swell), with lots of money, and he spent it freely. Ho was 
a really bravo man too, and hia breast was covered with 
medals. What with his bravery and his liberality, the 
seiwys all loved falm as if he vrere their father. 

“ Now the gcnoral was as much devoted to love as to wat, 
and hn<l a numl^er of wives, amongst others a 
of the I'^AniA pereuaeion. She was a pretty woman, and 
hwl great indncDce with the general, who hiimonrcd her 
in whatever she wanted. Jewels and clothes she had in 
ahiindanco, but her great ambition was to bring ont tbe 
largest and must maguilicent iasta at the lime of the 
Muharram. Of course, all well-instntctod Mussulmans 
know that it is not proper to make iacuef, and still worse 
to carry tlicm about with ilnims and shouting at such a 
solemn Lime of mourning as the Muharmin. But the 
foolish Shiala spend their money in this improper fashion 
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evciy year, and Ihink tlioy we ijeiformiin' a reiigioii^ act 
when they arc doing the very reircrse. The general Baliib’e 
icyam was one of these, and the chief butcher of the 
station, a very wealthy man, was another, and they v?ere 
great rivale in the matter. People eaid that they bad 
once been more than friendOi henee their scnaelesB rivalry; 
but, in truth, I knew nothing about this matter, 

" Every year the general would have a magnificent lasia 
miMlo for the Bn<l ae soon as one tow had been 

left at Karbala, the w'ork of constructing another, and a 
better otic, for the next year's Muhiutani was taken in 
hand. Throughout tlie twelve months spies from either 
side were at work, trying to find out what the other pwty 
was about, and what the details of the form and dimenRioiJS 
of the new tows might be. It was a grand piece of 
cunning, skill, and rich material, this annual /uiio ot the 
be^am's. but there was invariably a worthy rival in the field, 
conatructed at the expense of the chief butcher of the city. 

■' 1 Iiave, as boconics a strict always oUtaiued from 
taking any part in the objectionable processions of tlic 
toto; but on this occasion, induced by the report of the 
rivalry of the ht^am and the butcher, I went out to sen 
their tows, not without a hope — for 1 was young and 
strong —that there might be some taarpu (fighting) 
between the rival parties, as does sonic limes occur, not¬ 
withstanding the presence of the police. 

"In the evening of the appointed day the tanvu were 
brought out, with a tremendous shouting and the cJoareiiing 
beating of drums. 1 never beard a greater uproar in niy 
life. The noise and the excitement of tlie crowd Batoniahei 
me, Tlie truant’s itmn, headed and followed Ity police- 
inon, was carried down one street, and the chief butchers, 
similarly attended, was bronght down another street. They 
gradually approached each other, and were finally deposited 
at a distance apart of about one hundred cubits in the 
main atrect of the Sudder nasaoTi not far from the 
of one Sheikh Nniiak llakab. 

"A great many other toto, built by inlluential people 
in the town, wore also brought to the bamar. None of 
them, however, could lie compared with those of the h<ffain 
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and ilie butcher. Multitudes of people came crowding about 
these two.adtniruigtliem aiiddiJciM&mgLheb raspectivemerits. 

Whatever might be the opiaiouB of the epectatora 
respecting the com|>arative beauty and costUncaa of these 
two principal atructurca, this nt uuy rate wita evident to 
all interested in the ujalter or uot^ that the h^^am'a iaiia 
towered some abr or eight feet above its rival, and the 
hi^am's friends rejoiced a<M!oidiiigly. As the night went 
on, the low-casta paople, who make a Mr of this solemn 
occasion, came out in huntimls with their Luge polea 
lighted at both ends, and wheeled them round about, aud 
above tlieir heads most skilfnlljp mating great circles of Ere 
in Liie air. lu Lheir comi:tetilioJi amongst themselves, under 
the stimuluB of strong drink, these low-caste follows, ehitras 
and others—got up nmny a distiirlHiuce, which was most 
disgraoeful and annoying on an occaaiou which .shoidd have 
lieen observed with the strictest solemnity and tuouming* 

'' The ua:£t morning all the were drawn up in a 

gTcat procession to proceed to Karbala The btgajfi'a led the 
wayp on the shoulders of not less than twenty-foiu selected 
men, the attendants in their pride tlirowing out, occasionally, 
various jeering alluaions to the butoher'a Just hehlnd, 
which taunts were received in anything but an amiable spirit. 
When all hud assembled at KarbrLla and the had been 
placed onee luore on the ground, the astonishment of the 
onlookers knew no bounds on discovering, wliat was no 
difficult ziuitter to do, for it woe ohvious enough, that the 
chief hutcheris iazia was yards taller than the f 

“" Ya Husain I Ya Husain 1 ■ shouted the butcher*ti friends 
like men demented p beating their breasts frantically with 
their open palms till they resounded again. 

""Look at the miracle/ crietl one man, and a great 
mnrmur went through the crowd. The bt^am*s people 
were overawed and stood in mute wonderment at the 
miraeuluus rictory of their livals, who rent the air with 
their sliouts. There was no one in that crowd who felt 
the defeat uiotd keenly than did the archil^jct of the l€§a7n*s 
and, pmctical man lliat he was, he sneaked romid 
and, unobserved, approached the now taller iitzui quite 
cloflcly. Hig quick eye detected that it had been built 
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like ji telescope, so that one portion fitted iota aootlier* 
and he concludetl rightly that it limi been madt h grm? oo 
tlie way to KarbalLL. He returned to hb party and told 
theiu w'hat he luwl found out Iluodreda pte&Bed forwaiiip 
denouncing the trick, and detertoiiied to expose it. The 
conseqMCuce was a free fight, in winch every one took part, 
and both the big Uizim were torn to pieces. All over the 
ground quautitiee of silver pBqwr and gold pai>cr, coloured 
and shiny paper of all kiuds, mica ^nd glase* baioboos and 
cuiieSp were strewn about, and naany heads were hmfeerr 

Tills was the diief butcher's first and hist triumph 
over the for within a few weeks of the event he 

dietl of fever. His son purcliimed a valuable piece of grouml 
EiloDgside a famoiiB shrine for hb iuienneaL A great 
many mourners followcil the rentains of the deceased, who 
liod been a wenlUiy man, Tlje usual cercniDiiies were duly 
]Norfonued, and the body committed to the earth to rest 
there till the lost Judgment The burial party was about 
to return honieward$t when, lo t to the surprise of ever)* 
man, the grave cracked, a nantiw fissure appeared, and & 
cloud of smoke commenced to issue from the ground. 

"' Who is this that you liave brought here?* aske<l the cub- 
tod ians of the ueighbouringshrina * WI lat man hardened iv ith 
iuicLuitiee ia this that the ground refuses to retain him, aud tiie 
smoke ofyoAu jitmiiRj the bottomless pit^ iaeues from hb grave?' 

“ Hia sins aiul miquitiea, wliatever they were, cotdd not 
have been Jjidden from Allah, and would be revealed at 
the rasnireetion of the deail, but as far os we knew tlm 
chief butcher bad been u good Muslim and a charitable uuin. 
The Muita, however* said tliat it was clear that Allah was 
angry with him becausei of his Binliil rivalry with the 
and the unseemly trick he played with the tsria on the 
ocea^on of the recent Muliartatu, as such coiiduet wag 
little short of an insult to Imam Husain^ and not justiliable 
under any cireumataucca. 

This judgment ought to have sutbAed the hgam^ but 
it would seem that, deprived of the e^toitement of the annual 
eonteet, wliieh for years hud beoii the chief object of her life, 
and bitterly ehi^jrinedat the butcher*B final triumph, she be¬ 
came very ill atid died befoi e tlie nest Mnltarram came round “ 
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BRAHMANS* TllEISTS. AND MUSLIMS OF INDfA 

Tt IB well knOTO that tfaroughout the ^£iibUiii world the 
aainta of latam ato ur&rUted with eEtenaive miraculDiis 
powcra, dchff(iied to them hy the AlMiffhiy oa a proof 0/ JTw 
favour, and ^ meimtre of iheir de$erta. To these favoui'ed 
ooea aie attributed, acts mriona in character aud iaiport- 
auce, such aa, to niention only a few. the cure of ordinary 
diseases without the ubo of medicines, the raising of the 
dead to life, cansiDg spriuga of water to flow in dry places, 
walking on the aea^ flying through the air, becoming 
inviaiblej producing earthquakON, overtnrtiing mountaiue, 
being in two places at the same timep ari'esting the aim in 
his coumi and punishing opponents by deadly pestilences 
and dreadful eataclysius. 

India has been blessed with the Ust resliug-pIaCes of so 
many Muslim saints of the first importance that voIupie^s 
might be easily writ ten alx»ut the great virtues and striking 
miracles of the faquirs, whose tombs^ often beautiful anrl 
imposing etructures* lie ecattered over the land* objects of 
deep veneration to aU pbtiJS Muhamiuatlam 

Bearing the foregoing points in mind^ the reader will no t 
be moved to astonishment by any of the legends* or narra¬ 
tives of peraoml sjcperienoea, which I now record. 


1, A Legend of Baua Farid. 

I was conversing one day with a MuBsuliuan regarding 
the fast of Jiamozaa just eoncluded» and rcraarkiog to him 
that in auch ercessively hot weather aa we bad been Iiaving, 
much li&rdship rauat have been experienced in observing 
the very atriet rules of the fast The Miisaulinau staicti 
that after abstinence for a feiv days^ the bodily systeui 
becomes habituated to the altered conditions of life, and 
does not feel the strain put upon it In connection with 
this point I described to him Dr. Tanuer*a celebrated fast of 
forty days in Anierica. The native listened without a wonl 
of comment* and then told me the following story about a 
famoue MuhaminadBn saint mmed Baba Farid (A-U. 1173- 
12G5)j whose tomb was at Pak Patan on the road to Multau- 
The mint received to fust, not for a pAUry/m'^y duyA, but for 
no less than twelve years. He had a bit of wood eliaped to 
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re«eiiibla piee^ pf brecid, &pd ^vbeDever be was hungty 
fiatiafied the cravings of his appetite by gnawiDg his woodeii 
eubBtitpte for br^sdJ After twelve yeata of tbia.be returned 
bome^ Aa he seeioed mtliei’ inclined to take credit for what 
he bad done, his luoiher remarked that hb penance could 
hanllj" he cotisidered satbfactorj. ^iug that he had always 
kept the Ihought of breud before him, aijcl even liad n 
aeiublance of the real substance at baud to allay Im wmb 
for food. Taking these remarks to heart, Eaba Farid left 
liouie again for the porpo^ of performing another peimnce. 
This time he abstained from all ordinary bonian loud, but 
lived simply upon the leaves of trees* After the expiration 
of a dozen ywtst he tumoil his gtepa liomewards, and on his 
arrival was welcomed with joy by his mother. One day 
earessiug him in maternal fashion she noticed a grey hair 
on his head and puUed it out. Ho wiucod; whereupon 
his mother expressed her surprise, and asked him how ho» 
who ahmnk from having a single Imir removed, found it 
in bis consdeoee to strip the trees of their leavea during 
twelve long yearn, rituply to eusUdu his own life. Struck 
by these reproachful remarks, the ascetic left homo ngaiui 
and for a third period of twelve years suspended himself 
head downwartis iu a w"elJ, wilhout partaking of food of any 
kiud, or even moistening bis lips with a drop of water^ As 
lie hung in the well the birds fed upon the Qesh of his body, 
w^hile the only favour he asked w^as that bis eyes might be 
spared. Wiien this great poziance,^ if such it can he calledp 
WHS occoEuplished, Eiiba Farid heard heavenly voic^ asaur- 
ing him that his devotion liad been accepted by AUab. 

At the tomb of this saint there is mi annual fair on the 
Bfth day of the AIuharraiDp and Muhamraadanfi in consider¬ 
able n umbers come there to pass through a narrow gate- 
way known os the BiMdi i>an«fcMi, or gate of Farad ise, 
which leads to the Mansolenm, and is opened only once a 
year. 


* Ho {OAbi FiM-iii]i wiA M tiurifly laint, atid for the thirty y«m of 
hli Uftf hii nipportetj iiiitdi^lr l>y briiUai; tw KSti ^fc-oocjtn BAkc« Atid 

fruits wlieiKror be feSt htingry."—W, (TRwIee, Pppvfar ant/ FM- 

larr if rat. i. p. 21 ti. 
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2. BaJ3a Jungu S!uh, a Punjabi Saikl 

Thia Musi LIU mint, oa I leaiuBcl from une of hb fellow- 
cuniitrTiuaji^ waa in hh younger days a very attougk active 
fellow, and a daring mbberH In factp all Lis family lived 
by plundering ttieir neighbours, TJ:tey went about the 
country armedp for it waa in tbe time ol the Sikh mj that 
they doui-jshed by LigL-handed depredations^ On one of 
their imsint^ visits to the town of Gujrat where they had 
reaped a good harvest, Jitngii wua appointod to remain 
beliiud as rear guardp to setLlo accounta with any one who 
might venture to pursue the ptirty engaged in oartying ofl*^ 
the spoil As he lingered skulking near the wall of the 
l^ouflo wdiere the robbery had been committed, he observed 
some ou e looking over the waU, and unhesitatingly struck at 
him with his trusty swortb The blow, well delivered^ seemetl 
to sever the head from the bodyp and Jungu crouched dow'n 
to await events. Again a head peered Btealthily over the 
waLL ** Surelyp’^ thought Jtuigu, that is the very same mau 
whom I decapitated only a minute ago."' But it waa no time 
for eonaidcratinofi of this sort, prompt action was needed; 
so swinging hh sharp blade with utierting skill and immense 
forcOp he struck tlie bead olf at a blow. With soiuethlng 
akin to fear he looked up again, and to his horrified 
astouiahuient saw the same face looking at him sternly m 
before. Overegme with terror, the thief prostrated himself 
before the apparition, for such ho deemed it, nod joining 
ilia jialms together, humbly placed hinisell at its disposal. 

“Go,” said the apparitionp“to the wiio lives at 

’ - (naming a village not far off}^ and ask him what you 

are to do." 

Jungu, obedient to the command, went off at once auiJ 
imrraUKl to the the startling eveule tliat had taken 
place. 

It wafl Hmn-at Ali, the eou-m-Iaw of otir Prophet, who 
appeared to yon " said the saintly man at the conclusion of 
Jungu'a story,and you are to stay here in order to learn and 
ever repeat a wanlm (spell) which 1 stioll teach yon." 

* a™i, S linnl rleflTFiirhnt nf the FrorlieL liyl^AiiitBBrl. 
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Jungti waited ou the faquir as hla hiiiuble diaciple for 
eoiue time^ aoqiiiriug aud practiamg the manira vvhleb wai 
duly coinmuTijeated lo hiui. Hiss violence of temper did not^ 
however^ leave and one day, in a fit uf nige, he killed 
hifi own mother end threw her body into n well. He eecapetl 
paniBliment for km shocking deed, tm it was comuiitUd in 
Sikh times when all sorts of lawlesanesa prev'aiieih 

But Jiingu, struck with remorse, now emhraced an aaeetio 
life. He gave up hie evil courses, and with them all worldly 
coiicomsw He sat idle flU day covcretl with ashes, and 
haitUy deigned to notice any oii& 

For years and years he^t in the some place rubbed over 
with ashes, and with time his fume grew wonderfully. Front 
111! the cDUntryaldc folks came to consult him about Lheir 
aihiieuts, or to mvoke Ida assistance lu times of domestic or 
public tmnble. A pill made from the mud upon which he 
sat, tf given with his own suintly hand, would cure almost 
any disease, and his help in othei' matters, too, was moet 
ciflcucious; for example, men often came and pi^tered him 
for aaaistuuce in some busiuefie or other pending in a hivf 
court. In sneb cssea the Baba would sometimes wax wroLli 
and ehaatise his too importuimte vimtor with n heavy stick 
for tonueuting him. The beating would be taken hi all 
humility, and then the saint, relenting, would probably say^ 
" Go^ brother, it is all r^ht “ and all right it assuredly was; 
for^ whatever the facta of the case might be, the Court was 
sura to decide in favour of the maa whom the Baba ^md sent 
away with cheeriug words. 

On the spot w'hero Baba Jungu Shah was burievl^a tomb 
h«is been erected, and is an object of venenitJou to the people 
near and far. 

The tombs of Ifusliiu saints or men of consequence are 
commonly covered over with a cloth, w hleh might, aocordiug 
to circuniBLonees, be of any maieriah from an ordinary white 
cotton sheet to a valuable gold-embroidered covcrleL 

A devotee of Baba Jungu once brought a sheet worth 
four or live rupees and laid it over the grave. At night a 
tldef come and removed iL The custodian when he miBsad 
it renmrkcKl^ " Oh, Baba t do yon allow your property to be 
roriioveil by thieves A faint voice came from the grave, 
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” r have zio ii^od of coverings, but the sheet ehall be his to 
whOER it rightfully belongs.'* 

Id three days' timeii iLilf-starved juhu (Siinu to tlie shrine 
and restored the sheet, Me wus the thief w!il> luui stolen 
lint he could not keep it. Bo vrleit lie wuuldi ilh lung as he 
had the sheet about him he could not find liis way home. 
Everything befoi'o him seemed dark and conrnsed, but the 
moment he set his face towards the shrine^ his way was 
dear. His attempts to oan^y it away being thus frustmteiJp 
he had brought the sheet back to its rightful owner. 

3. The Xhaiahaii-w"ali.ah Faquiu. 

There eame tu the beaatifnl Himalayan stutbn, Murree, 
Wilde I wroB enjoying a holiday there, a pious Xashiiiiri/^aiV, 
who took up hie abode near a amall un^ue in the bazaar. 
He made a stir in the place, and alter he went away I 
learned from a Mnhmnmmhm who profeased to have been 
much interested in his doings^ the foLtowing j^iarticuiiirs, 
which, whether accurate or noLare at least quito in keeping 
with the peculiarities of Indian life and Indian modes of 
tlioiight, and therefore worth recording here. 

When people come to the good man, as they did dailVi 
he would often, in the ease of the vary poor^ return them 
fiilvcr coma for the copper ones they had presented to him, 
dm wing the former from below the (carpet) on which 
he used to sit Naturally his fume went abroad, and the 
holiness of 1^-jip or the Kh^^^na^icaltah faqnir (th^ w'eolthy 
ascetic) ns he come to be calledj was common talk in the 
town and the neighbouring villages. When he kid l>een 
cstabUahed Ui Murreo for a short time a blind beggar eanie 
imiiilrmg for him, Baying he had travelled all the way from 
the XaskuiT Valley in quest of the KA<minah-’i€a!l^h faquir. 
He asked this one and that one to lead him to Fir-ji, and at 
last a good-natured person undertook to present him to the 
(taint on the next Friday, after the hour of prayer, os Pk-ji. 
absorbed in his devotions, was not always acee^ible. On 
Friday the blind niao was duly conducted to the luoaque 
and taken up to the faquir. When he reached the goo^l 
man he fell pmtmtc nt his feet, eaiyiDg, ^ Ha^rat, 1 have 
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Bought you long, I have followed efcoue-blind though 
I am, from Kashmir along a difficult and dangeroua road. 
Many troubles have I endured to gain your honoured 
presence^ Have pity upon me ■ have pity and restore your 
slaveys sight My children are Btarriug becauso I am blind. 
Take pHy upon uB.for the sake of Allah the most merciful \ " 
Tluta pleaded the blind man, but the saint heeded him not. 
The poor sufferer renewed his plainUve entimties again and 
again, and, at length, touched by hia faith and perliap« 
harassed by his importunity^ the /nV ordered some water to 
be brought. An attendant hastened to fulfil his commanEh 
’VV'liilc the wondering crowd looked on iii hushed reverence^ 
lie poured a little of the water into the hollow of his i>alui. 
he f?Iew upon it, uttered a pmycr to Almighty God*and then 
dashed the handful of water against the closscd lida of the 
blind maiL Saverol times he repeated this^ while the patient 
trembled visibly from the emotion which possessed liiiiL 
The iucreasmg crowd pressed closer and closer about 
Pir-ji and the Hightless beggar. Requesting the assembly to 
pray earnestly for the restoration of the poor man’s vision i 
the ascotio applied his fingers to the beggar’s closed eyelids* 
and gradually but firmly forced them open. Upon this the 
blind nmi reeoveretl his visual powers so far that ho could 
dimly discern objects about him. Graduallj'p inider the 
licalor*H touch, the cyea regained their lost efficioncy. The 
form of his benefactor becaiue distinct to the ptttient, the 
presence of the wondering crowd of men and women was 
no longer only fdti the lovely hills, the blue sky, and the 
gloriotta eun once more entered into the life of the man, thus 
strangely cured of his temblc afiliction* 

In a transport of gratitude, the beggar declared that he 
would never^ never leave Pir-jL He vowed he would be his 
humble and devoted attendant, and as long as he lived* 

And remain he did. To retuiud lum of his starving wife 
and children wjis useless; for in an ecstasy of pious eou- 
fidence he would say that tfio hand which had restored him 
Lo eight would never let his children die for want of bread. 
Of course Kha/^nnh-walkh Fir's fame increased mightily 
after his miracle. Crowds docked to liim* and in very self- 
defence from the pertinacioua attentions of his ailmirere, ho 
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jjiid Ui seek strict tiE^IusioD. He hid hLm»e1f iu n Ijousq 
in some out-oLthe-wAj plaecj and Ifae fjnontkLtn blind 
beggar constituted hbisolf doorkeeper. The pir's hiding- 
pleteo was s&on discovered, hut only de^nnug people got 
access to hinip natndy, such ae were able to mlhtj the door¬ 
keeper of their sincerity, thdr nigent nc^ of spiritual or 
other help and—fA^ir akilUy to pa^ up. 

AH went on pretty well for a tiine> till a certain Friday 
when Pir-ji emei^ed from l^ia seclusion to go to the mEwjuc 
for worship. There were several men and women waiting 
tn interview hita, but not paying any attention to them, the 
saint began to snifF about in a peculiar way. 

"There is a very unpleasant odour here,'' he said. A 
very disagreeable srioU, the emdl of ill-gotten money,'' and 
looking very seriously at hia self-constituted doorkeeper, 
cried angrily, Begone for everj under fear of the displeasure 
of God 3 ” 

Every one felt and admitted the justice of the sentence, 
because many had suffered from the doorkeeper's c:caetiDus, 
wliich had indeed been no secret, 

still more honour from this act of his ; boLli 
on account of the spiritual insight which enabled him te 
detect tho ovil-doitigs of his unworthy servant and the 
summary justice which he had metcil out to hinc 

Applications for his help and favour incroasod in number, 
and amongst others, there came a man hobbling along with 
soiled mgs about his feet and hands, dirtily clad and tiiFiet 
likely a leper—nn object of mingleil pity and disgust. Pir-ji, 
having compassion on this misembte Ijoing, took him into 
hia I'ooiii atid give him a Imth with his own holy bandsi and 
whatever his previous condition may have been, tlic unclean 
mendicant enicrge^i w hole and sounih 

ITia man thus wonderltilly healed was ins tidied as door¬ 
keeper te ISr-ji, but, such la the weakness of human nature 
in face of the temptation of money, that notwithstanding 
daily intercourKo with the saint, and full knowledge of the 
unhappy, if deserved, fate of hie predecessor, the new door¬ 
keeper could not rclrain from drifting inte similar objection- 
able courses. With unerring sagacity Pir-ji literally out 
his unkwlnl cupidity^and angrily sent him about his business. 
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After this the gwnl man wm a martyr to the aefliduitiett 
ef hia numerotifi and devoted admtrersp whOp though they 
gave him no rc^t, never came to Inm qmte empty-handoil. 
Daily a little pile of presents would ncciuDuIfile befotu^ hinii 
for it would have been indecorous for any one to apptoaeh 
him w^ithout a gift, yet it woa well imdetetood that the saint 
cared for none of these things, and that fioni Iiis own 
myeteriouB troaBiiry^ he could, if bo niiiided; produce as much 
gold and silver as he wished. 

However^ one night Fir-Ji biineelf disappeared, leaving 
no traoQ behiud. He had gone, doubtless, because ho wished 
to separate himself more cflbctuall}' from the distmetions 
and disappointments of a wicked world, but the unre¬ 
generate^ with the perversity which characterise the 
class ail the world over^ began to suspect that the three 
Kashniiris were confederates who had been driven out of 
the Happy Valley by the famine prevailing there, and had 
found in the pious erediility oE their co-rcligiouists a 
means of escaping bard tunes, and of rcplcnishiDg their 
empty purses, 

4. Aotitstl’^res of a PsETjno-FAQtriR. 

A ^[iissulmnn named Amh belougiug to a family of pre^ 
/mianftl beggarsi whose members, even should they happen to 
be rich^ may not marry till they have solicited alme^ for at 
least one day,^ did not care to eontina his mendicancy to such 
a very limited time. Both amusement and proHt mighty he 
thought, be got out of an extensEvo begging tour, bo he started 
on his travels with hopeful anticipations. 

Ill LEie ooume ol Iub wanderings he reaehEKl a certain 
native ^tatc in tiic Bornlmy Frosideney^and thare, faraway 
from his native Punjab^ set up for a great saint. To give 
plausibility to his prelensionSi ho lot it lie imdarstncHl 
that ho lived without food, and consequently wiis in 
no danger of being stunned to death ^ of ooursci his 
fame spread abroad^ and crowds came to visit this holy 
man from a far land, and to his help towards the 
attainment of their various desires. He began waxing 
quite rich from the ofTerings of the people, and excited tha 
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j^louej' of the local aiid Brabtiian^p who represented 

to the Itajah bhat the m&n was a mere impostor and a 
wholesale robber of the people. Now the Bajah himself 
Imd at leaat one bngebanding desire which the local clergy 
and profcssioml A^KfAi^ bad not been able to gratify. It 
was the deahe, so common and so iinpcriona in Iii.dk, to 
have ft son bom to him. So, ha went in pereon to the 
fiiqnir and solicited his good ofliccs towards this end* 
Amir promised him a son witliin the year, and in hb fieart 
resolved to jiut hundrede of miles between himself and the 
Rajah long before the twelve months should have nm their 
coitrse. The chief, elated by the ascetic's solemti promise, 
showeitni pre^senta u[>on him; but the astute local Brahnians 
were atiU InGtientkl enough to iJidiiee their Rajah to 
forcibly detain the Punjabi saint fill the fuKilmoiit of the 
prophecy, and they did not conceal from the faquir their 
private determination that if he proved to be a mere impostor 
ho ebould lose hk life for luiviag imposed upon and robbed 
the people* 

Our aeer, though honourably treated, was now, day and 
night, under police eurvcillance i Wight w as impossible, and 
his only hope of saving his life hiy apparently in the 
fulfilment of his prediction. Tlirough the inhnibe kindness 
of Allah* his lucky star prevailed. Within the year a son 
wTis born to the Eajab, who, ia hia joy and gratitude, loaded 
the successful prophet with gifts of value- Having vindi¬ 
cated his power and goocl faith in the eyes of men. the 
wonder-working saint, now Jiomcsick, e:ipresscd a wiah to 
take his departure, liaving, as he pretended, vow'cd a 
pilgrimage to the holy city of Amritsar. Thither he wad 
permitted to go at the lUjab's expense, attended by an 
oUcial escort worthy of hk greatnesa and the important 
service he hod rendetetl to the Trinoe. 

When he reached Amritsar he was quite near home, and 
his anxiety to escape public notice and poeaible recognition 
became very great; so, bidding farewell to hkescort, upon 
whom he bestowed hk eaintly benediction, he quiekly 
uncoked back to hk native city, LahorOk Aw 

On his way iiome from the railway station he was umt 
and recogtiised by an intimate Muslim friend, who learned 
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from hJe own lips the above story of his adventures tind 
natrow escape, and the same day related the whole olMr to 
me. 

5. Tee iNnuixcE of Faqeibs m SECDLoa Atfajbs. 

At the gate of my compound I observed o group of 
llirec persons, a mendicant fa^ttir seated, a 
solotiog him with joined palms raised to hU forehead, and 
a MubomniadHn standing near Ity in n very deferential 
attitude. This somewhat heterogeneous gronp at my gate* 
way, Imcked as it was by the pioturesque tomb of a Itliislim 
pir, on the other side of the rood, interested me, and when 
the Muliammadsn referred to came in to jay his respects, 
I learned from him that the hoiiya was passing the /aquir- 
Btihdtt and in the act of so doing made Mm a low scUttittii, 
saying, "Sir, I am going to my business, be pleased to 
extend yovir favour to me,” Hie faquir took not the 
slightest notice of the Hindu’s salutation. Such conduct, of 
course, proved his importance, go the Muhammadan stopped 
to take special notice of him, and at once discovered that he 
wag a well-known agcelic who was in the habit of spending 
Ilia timo near the DihoH and Shahalmi gates of the dty. 
He was much sought after by pemona who were in trouble 
or longjed for the gratifiGation of some special desire. 

My informant said: Many seek the goo^l man, but he 
is very inaccessible, they follow him about but ho seams 
always to be eluding them. SomeLimes to escape tlie 
importunities of his votaries, lie hides himseli in the houses 
of quite low or even disreputable people, publicans and 
sinnoru in fact, but hia credit is so litgb that men come 
from distant places to gain his fa^'our. As I expressed a 
wish for more parliculais about this remarkable personage, 

I was told the following story 

It is well known to tho native public that an important 
official in a native State incurred tho unjust dUpleoaure of 
his master, and was siimmarily removed from Lis high pooi- 
tion. In his groat trouble he carao to/a^afr-saAtJ for help, 
hut the mail of God would not condescend to natioe tire faJlcii 
statesman. Uisoouraged but not despairing, tlie discarded 
minister followed the saint about persistently day after day, 
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showing him the greatest xespect 4incl attentioiL 
went hy without the faquii deigning to bo much as not™ 
hia pctitiotier- One daj, however, irritated by the untiring 
importnuitiea of the ei-ofhcialt he dew into a rage^ and gave 
him a good beating with a atick^ till he drew blood from 
hiin. Later m, moUiEed by the patientp uncomplaining 
humility of the fallan mnUp faquir-^ih said to Idin," Go 
away, why do you peracenta ma T Your vviab La already 
aecomplJsluHlp you waste your tune in following me/^ 
Never doubting the words of the man of God* the humili¬ 
ated courtier hurried off rejoicing towards Ms homOp and 
on the way iMthor was met hy a trooper whOp teepect- 
fuUy dlEmonuting from hia horeop handed him a lettefi 
which was oetuiilly a aummons from his august master* 
with a promise of reinstatement in hia old positioiL 

After he had boon reiuatalled in his office he came 
and gratefully planted the faquir with a bag of rupees 
and a eilk choya, lor he felt certain tliat it was Ms devo* 
tion to the saiot that hod caused Jugtioe to be done to luim 

There and then the saint liung the rupees amonpt 
the crowd. The eilk lie presented to a passing 

Of the faquir^s post history 1 learned eotne further 
curious dctaila He was a Kashmiri p and in Ids younger 
days followed the very onlinary calling of a common 
port^. Tlie eafiO with which ho carried the heaviest 
loads on hia head attracted the attention of his fellowSp 
and close observation satieQed them that the burdenfl did 
nob actually rest upon hia bi^dj but socmed to be floating 
in the air, as if carried by unseon Itanda. Tlib uncanny 
circumstance went agamst him with Ma brotlier-portorSp 
who objected to bis being in their fiatemilyi and effeetmlly 
** boycotted" him. There was nothing left for him but 
to become a religious mendicant. 

If this aiifltere saint has a weakness it is to have hiniBolf 
attended to by the barber* and all the barbers who know 
him are only too glsd to sen e Idm* not only with an eye 
to profipeetive spiritual advantagesp but for the immediate 
pecumary benefit they derive ftom their profesaiaiml 
luinistrution* for it invariably comes to that while 
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f(tquit-sahib is being attended to iq the open air^ probably 
nnder a tree by the roadside, some inquiaitire person or 
other [oitera about to see what is going on. Taking 
advantage of thisp the faquir^ as soon m the barber Ms 
done his work, simply but authoritatively directs the Idle 
onlooker to pay tJie man eight annaa or a rupee, just ae 
the fancy takes him. The bystander,, without demur, does 
wMt he IE ordered to do, and the b^ber goes away rejoicing 
at such handsoTne remuneration. 


C, A SvAij's FifrE-lkiii. 

Information readied me tliat a wonderful was in 
Mhore who would miraculously baike tft /re in the pres¬ 
ence of all who care<l to sec him do it. Admiaaion 
to his performance could be gamed only by duly |iaid-for 
tickcU. 

Having purchasdl the needfid pasaporUH I went at 
the appointed hour to see him execute the advertised 
feat. 

Through a t«'dl arched gateway I was admitte^l into the 
amfile quadrangle of an Indian smii, having oti each of the 
four sides on arcaded veranda]i running along the front of a 
lange of little rooms prvA'ided for the temponiiy accoimnoila- 
tiort of passing travelter^ In the ocntl^ of the court a 
considerable pbcc hod been rudely railed ofT with bambooSp 
and round it were ranged dmim and bencheB for the use 
of the spectators. The night was intensely dark; the 
lighting of the place, if of quite primitive character, was 
suitable and cfTective eiiquglu On the top of pcM^ts up 
at irregular intervals about the enclosed area, krge eartbeu* 
ware uauccra containing oil-seed flared away restlessly m 
the night breeze, producing smoke as wed ns light. At 
one extremity of the roiled-ofr space, a bed of glowing 
charcoal about twchiQ feet long and four feet wide was a 
conspicuous object, mid lound it, like gnomes or ghouls* 
two or three alnimt nakwl men were flitting abaut» now 
raking up the fire, now fanning it into a fierce glow% now 
Ideating it down to a level surface. 

All the cMii'sand benches w ere soon oceupLud by eager 
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spectators^ and a niiuibei' of men stood crowding up 
behind those who had Gecured soate, at rates varying from 
two to eight annas each, lu tho front row of eli&iira w'cre 
a few Eiuxipcans of the low^or ranks^ aubotdinale railway 
employeeSp and miehliko. Respectability waSp of eomso, 
contemptuously absent from such a place as thie! No 
womeuH whether Euiropean or native^ were present A band 
of drummem ond cymbalists plactnl near the jfoAf i>/ 
treated ns to such music as they could prodnee out of their 
instmmentsp in the way of rhythmic throbs and clangs and 
jSngles. eolivenc<l occasionally by strange demoniac cries 
from the masicians themselves. 

After considcrublc deky, during which tlie audic-nce 
beliavcd in the most orderly mauncT, the niade his 
appearance in Uie arena with many attendautSb lie was 
a Bparc-huilt young man^ a trille above the average heigh L 
His attire consisted of a dark blue lomgfc or sheet tisHl 
round his waists and a ijnrt of the siimc colour hanging 
over it and temiinating about three inchee above the knees. 
On his head he wore a crimson As soon as the s^d 
appoaredp he coiumcnced jamping about the place, shouting 
llueain I lluaain 11 Husain H1 in erescewdo toneSj till many 
Mufilinia present canght np and echoed back the cry with 
fervent cuthiiaiasnu Wlien he had shouted for a few 
minutes in thia %vayp and worked up the feelings of his 
audiencCj the syad commenced a long harangue proclaiming 
in well-turned sentences his own unworthiness and his 
utter ipsignificance in the dght of God. Ho then protested 
that Ida miraculous iira-hathp as performed by him in mauy 
placea in the presence of thousands of apeeUitora, waa 
poesible only tlirmigh the help of Imam Himinj a state¬ 
ment received with appreciative appkuae by many followers 
of the Prophotp Avho had niuatcml in force on this occasion. 
But the syad went on to tell us that there might he aceptica 
and cavillers who would say that be protected his person by 
some cboniieaL aubatonce or other from the effects of the hio, 
and BO, in order to disabuse our minds of any such erroneous 
notionp he would, as a preliininary step, give himself a water- 
bath in our presence^ OfF went the red fiz and also the 
blue shirtj and the ^y<sd, seated on a ebair, called for bihi$Mis 
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{wxiier-tftrrici‘3), A score or more were preaeut with their 
2^t-3kiiiB foil of water in reaclmeas for this evaot. The 
syad^ who had taken up a position quite eloao to where 1 
sat, uow cujoj'ed un ekbomto cold water bath, soaping 
liitiifielf freely anti having a deluge nf water iJOUj-cd over 
him, which eaneed the ground for many yards arouiui 
to l>ecome u puddle and iiuthiiig else. Wlicn hia ablu¬ 
tions were over, he resumed ilia red f€z and blue sHrL 
More liarangtiing now followed, more deafening shouts of 
HimmS! responded to again and 

again by the excited MuslimB. By thiw time clouds of inky 
blackness w'ere gathering fust overhead, angry Ikahea of 
vivid lightning and low nnitlering thunder wanic^l ub that 
a storm was brewing and would soon bo upon ua, Tlie 
fiBsetnbly bcoaming impatient of mere lianingucs and 
shoutings, uanlo noky denmndB for the promised oxhibitiou. 
Add at lengthy after at least two hours of fooling, the 
hiiaineas of the evening was reached. Our syurf, waving a 
bamboo with a tlag at the end of it, capered wildly about 
the place, and then wdth loud cries of “Husain I IIuBamr* 
ran rapidly over the bed of almost white-hot charcoal from 
end to end. He was certainly barefooted when he did 
this; but as be often ran over the spot which the bihishi\$ 
had deluged with water, the soles of his feet could not have 
been othervri&e than moist, and most probably coated with 
damp mud- 

Enthusiasm amongst the MubHids now waxed stronger 
aud atrouger, and volnnteets came forward to essay the 
perilous run over the coak, avowing their finu trust in 
Imam Huboju and complete coufidcuce in the help. 

With the reet came a young Hindu, w^ho offered to run over 
the live couLs mfchout xmy help at all| but be was rudely 
LusUed to the refu^, protecting with emplmsk againet the 
unfair tineatment be was receiving. Two or three men now 
crossed rapidly over the coals one at a time, while the $^ad 
himself ran along the ground beside the adventurous hero 
of the niemenfc, holding him by the Imnd encouragingly* 
How they all fared, I could not tell \ but oue man oertaiaty 
complained aloud that he had been cruelly burned. He 
demauded of the $yad to ease his pain, and bewailed hk 
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own Burrering^ aa only an Oriental can do. But the tyarf 
could not help one who was obviously ettcluriug the juBt 
penalty of his own want of nuth+ So the moaning ond 
groaning wcait nn^ 

^“Xhe Bro-hath i the fire-bath 1“ criful the Impatient 
people, and aftor Eorae more talk iind flome more ehouting 
of ''II Twain I HueaiiiJ" tho iivith clothes and cap ou» 
and aLtting quite low^ allowed a follower to pour over his 
head a pan of Live chareoaL There were m mojiy of his 
followers clustered round Iiim, and the dying light from the 
cressets was so MnccrUM]i, that I could not seo very well 
w'liat occurred; but there was a good deal of commotion 
and trcniendoitfi shouting over the evontp though the risk to 
the performer seemed ridiculomtly euiaE Folio wing the 
tuaster, n ihaciplc came forward and underwent a similar 
ordeaL 1 stood up to see what wus going oru Scarcely 
Iiad the live charcoal reached hU head when he epmng 
to hi& feet and Icapied atwut. The glowing pieces feU on 
iill Bides us they would naturally do; the attendants and 
the followers of the Prophet shouted **ya! Husain** in 
cxidtatiou. 

As ilUluck would Imve it, howeverp one hit of red-hot 
charcoal liad efTeeted a lodgment in a fold of the cap of the 
perform Lug Muliammadaii, and it began to emoke visibly. 
When his attention was drawn to what w'as going on, he 
removed his cap with ludicmua haate^ and smothered the 
fire between hm hands, to the great amusement of the 
unbelievers preaeiiL 

Ey tltis time the big nuii drops began to hiss upon the 
hod of lighted charcoal, a downpour of rain wna inimineiit, 
aud the assembly broko up hurriedly^ 

Exaggerated and inconeel accounts of the night's doings 
foiuul their way into both English and native local iicwe- 
papers, and probably the $tfad b already numbered amongst 
the miracle-workers of this genoratiom 

The pcrformaiico os such was not nearly as satisfactory 
as some of a similar kind described by writers who have 
witnessed them elsewhere in India, and ^so in Folyneda, 
Japan^imd other pkees; but some interest attaches to the 
instance I have brought before the reader bocaufo of the 
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fact that the parfomem were MuBlmus, the leader profesaing 
to act under the protec tion of riuain HusaiD^ the Propbet^B 
giandeoiL^ 

Europeaoa tiavo seen and doaciibed matancee of fire¬ 
walking performed by mtim of India, not only in their 
own coqntry^-Ba at Benares in 1893 —but in MauritduB and 
Trinidad HoTfOTer, Indiana do not enjoy a monopoly 
or thia art, for the pmctice of fiire-walking ia known in Fijii 
the Society lelandap the Straits Sebtlemeiita, Japan, Bulgaria^ 
and no doubt in other placee also* Some Europeans^ for 
example Colonel Judgson at Baratonga^ liavOi it is stated, 
actually gone with the performers barefooted over red-hot 
atonee, and escaped scatbleasL 

Some modernised Hindu soilkm, who gave such exhibit 
tions, modestly aver that the ability to perform tho mirade 
is a manifestation of Divine grace ‘ while others claim that 
it is by their incantatiouB and ceremonies that they am able 
to subdue the fierce heat of the fire.^ 

The Shinto priests of Japan affirm that their God* 
propitiated by acceptable re%ious ceremoniesp casta out 
the eonl of the fire* and thua makes mimifeet his power 
to hb fait Util followers.* The Polynesian hereditary fire- 
walkers^ who do not always have recourse to incantations 

^ An lutnn^LLii^ dcKriptlan of » w^ndeifuJ dLepUy ctf rival OiihiPftikitig 
ty M. wit-kn! niogMui oimI a nlntly Frifluil of GMi," wOl be raksad In tho 
fftory of Sidi Ikblef luimttii by Colvnul Truiii€lQk La bid Zti 

S(winlt df rjElam^ PorEo, liSST^ In thfi «tory wailed KmtblfUfl 

over a tod of burning irood, porforming hh perllmu imrtAf WirvfKtod auii 
wktbont kutfr, Tbfi nint of oaune ontdid lis nvil. Tor Ka tctiullj hiiltod 
in tbe mideE of tie lotaea, wllnh twnt down to Uck bit foot, ukI tbarA 
rtated ItitnHir in tla fumeaei Burnapsdod by toiSjifaHi of Oltf. 

* JVjTf-irafliNjf Tlio re«d«its of Bouem wow afTordad obi 

more o|i[> 0 rtt]EL{^ of witnessfng tbo 'ftnhwelkin^ rninule*^ MahAnJal 
Bib^dur Sir JoLfuiIm Mobun Tegoi^ wba Ee now et invited tho 

Civil A,nEl MilEUry Officon at tlo ea well m the native uciibllii^ and 

Icedirg gientry of tbs pkeo, to witti™ en Enllbition ef tlie * tairudBp' vrlbJi 
WMM to toko tba till iaBtioat. Jangum Babe, tbtf tadhn who performB 

tb|a minclB, djiimj hk pcifornienciD es a muufBotitioii of Divine grKO^ and 
daUeugca ocwntiiii men lo oocotin c far it in any otter w&y. Thi l^rfl^unr, 
iLtboro]^ 

Daiwptenn du Fan,” by Dr. Tk* PomiI C^nnofid da SciMCU 
Fftfchiquct, July-Aujpiet 

* ** Tlsfl ShLulo FinNWelkere of TcklO,*" hj Illm O^etd [a Japonaso bdyj. 
in the fVidi JFcrid Marine for Doanuber 1|B^, 
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or icligioiiH oorfitnonios of ntiy ctelarc that they 

pofisesa pofocr over tbo heat and the dfi^stmetive energy of 
fire. An Indian domeetic to whom I mentioned this matter, 
assured me that it was a weU-known fact that many pemone 
posse^aed the vtaulm or Epell for He waa 

acquainted with some woke who when they coveted a 
particular eitnatioii would ** tie up" Uieir rivol'a fire* ao 
that with ever flo big a blaze under the pot, tJiera would 
bo no cooking dome. Of course, the rival oook, deprived 
of llie heat neccesary for preporing food for the table, would 
get into trouble wiih hia employer and be dismiafied^ and 
the poBscasor of the ma/iird, if ho played his cards well, 
would be installed in his place. 

It cannot be denied that there ia ample teatiinony to 
prove that certain persons, in various (larta of the East, 
are able to walk barefooted for a few yards over a l>ed 
ol white-hot charcoal or stones, and suffer no injury 
thereby j but unfortunately no e^cplanation that adequately 
accounts for the various phenomena in this connection 
described by professed oje-witness^ l^aa* as fur as 1 know, 
been yet put forward.* 

7. Tnt Faquie of Man'asiial 

On the banks of pretty lake Manasbsl in the valky of 
Kashmir, there tieed to live some years ago—perhape he 
lives there still^^n old yici^'itxt who liad acquired a sort of 
reputation from the fact that he had with hia own hands 
constructed the grave in which he was eventual]j to lie. 
There could be no doubt, nfter five miuutca with the old 
man, tiiat he was proud of hia work, of tho attention it 
received from visitors, and the coesidcration it acemed to 
bring to UimselL 

On one of my visits to Manaabal he conducted me very 
ceremoniously^ but with ill-conccaled pleasuro, to see the 

^ Bwdera irbs emw for mvrf putEcnluii oa tJilj mbjsidt ara rererffld to 
Jlf. Ahiimiff Lmiijj’j oliftpbdir 301+ iJid bLfl arUJiSo *" Tin 

Fiitt^^’iilk " in th? t/fkc 5^^ ^ ftycAiksJ Kamrih, Ftbnu^ 

1An netHent vciuLEiiiLiy nuj bIaa ht itad in tliv 
SUi Aod I6th M^icb im. 
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which liQ Imd prepared for himB^tr at the further end 
of a tiumel Eome fifty or abetj feet long, which hixd been 
exenra^ted in the Mllfijde entirely by his own lianda. 

Although the “rock” tlitoiigh which he liad worked was 
not hard, still hia labour had not been ineomiidersblc, for 
tho tunnel he bad excavated was over six feet high, and 
wide enough to allow two persons to ™ik abreast in it. 
At the end of it was a ohatnber containing the ^ping 
sepulchre. As beenrno a pious recluse, the proud owner of 
the grave discotirscd in the usual way about the uucertaiuty 
of life, and the fleeting, illuaivo enjoy men ta of this world, 
while drawing my attention to the neatnees and okonliaesa 
of his future and last alxKle. For the present the good 
man lived alone, m a very neat cottage^ cultivated a small 
patch of ground adjoining^ and grew n^Hui it the most 
delicious peaches. Of Eome of these really excellent fruits 
of his labour he made me a foruial present, and^ hermit 
though he was, did not dfedain a return in the Bhai>o of 
cuii'enb silver coiu> for which 1 fancy he could find many 
good uaea. Strange stories, not always to hia credit, were 
told about the Manasbal faquir by his Kashmiri oounttj*- 
meii p but as far as 1 could learn his greatest clsim to the 
consideration lie expected and certainly received* was the 
strange grave ho liad made ready by his own toil for the 
reception of his body after deaths 

The devotee and his giave have for a generation been 
well known to travellera in Kashmir, and liave been 
mentioned in books relating to that country. 

Opposite this ptige is a photograph of the hermit, for 
which ho posed willingly cnoughp not having quite ex¬ 
tinguished In Ids breast the iiisidious vice of vanityp which, 
by a Btrango irony, was enoouraged and kept alive by liis 
iqjcu grave, which was intended no doubt m the first 
instance os a symliol of his detachment From this world 
of sorrOAv, and as au Indication of his desire for an carl}^ 
release. 

8. Tun Name of Godl 

Four or five who had in the usual way been 

roaming about the country, like mcdueval wauderiag 
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scholars^ happened to meet ea^uolly ob Lahore^ and^ ba ie 
the ^Tont ituch pereona^ f^Il to flLscufifiiiig yeuious 

abfitmsa matbem coiinectcd with theology and me^phyeice, 
fiiriog the ideaB they had formed or picked up in their ipter- 
couree with thoughtful uiea in mimy citiesL 

A Muhftiiiinadftu ’svith Avhain I ivjis in conetaab touchp 
niid who had ati eepediil w^eaknesa for the society of /aptiTs, 
being himself in diligent quest of a competent nieliemwft 
and traiisiuuter of metak^ fcnnd himself in their con tpany 
and listening to their disco wua struck by the subtlety 
they dlsplaye^h and charmed by the mauijer of thoir speech^ 
"While they talked," ho flaid, "it wao m if rosea 
fluttered about from mouth to moutlL" Oue anecdote or 
story wliich was related by one of the faquirs espcdally 
took the Muslim UsteneFs hmey^ and wu^ retailed for my 
information, As an illustration of the kind of talk indulged 
in by some of these wandering doYotees^ it seems worth 
reproducing here. 

There once lived a faquir who^ it couic to be knowjij 
tt'ould not utter Iho name of Cod. Pious people were aur- 
prised and scanduilscd at such tehaviour on the ^arl of a 
professedly religions mao^ while the wicked nad light-minded 
would annoy the man when they met him by c^mg upon 
him to utter the word " Allah/' His invariable answer was 
faftew/p" the initial word of an Arable text used as an invo¬ 
cation against e^il spirih^. Such very unseemly behaviour 
became a subject of comment, and ho was at length sum- 
moned to appear in person before the Great Mogul Emperor 
Akhar, when the fcUowdng dialogue took place :— 

"Whjit conduct is this of yours,? " inquired 
the Eiupeax)r. "It is reported tliat you» a professedly 
religious man^ object to utter the mime of God! Surely this 
is the conduct of a (infidd), and should be pimishcd 
with death, Wliat have you to say for yourself ?" 

"Am I oireiidy condemned. Great King, or is your 
Majesty willing to hear mef^" asked the faquir^ 

" Speak I" eaid the Emperor sternly j ** 1 listen ]" 

" Is there amongst your Majesty's courtiers any men 
who have the good fortune to be regarded by their master 
as heroic and noble personages ? " 
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mAuj," replied the Emijcror^ "but amongBt niy 
geaenUs there ere four who, T believe, jitc quite unu^jitcherl 
in Iteroi&m throughout the wide world/' 

"And amongst these four, is there one whom your 
Majesty consider e^pccidly deserving of honour uud Cjeieein, 
and standing in the very ILr^t rank ol men 

Yefi, there ie one pre-emincDt even amongst the band 
of heroes I t^m proud to liave ubont mo/' 

May I, Great King, speak to this hero usidep and has 
he your gracious permission to do os I ask him to do ? 

" Yes^ I freely afford him my permiseion to do any tiling 
proper and reasonable'^ 

The Bccusetl led away the great noble to a retired comer 
of the Durbar and requested him to go up to the Emperor 
an his tbtonep and my to him these words and Uiese words 
only, " Akbar, the fjxquir has desired mo to stand before 
you/' 

Tlie great noble refused to carry out tbis request j but 
after a little while returned to his place near the Emperor. 

"Ask the great nobleman, sire/' said the accused man, 
^*if he lisa done what I, wit!) your Majesty^e permUeioUp 
bid him do?" 

Interrogated on this pointy Die courtier had to admit 
that be had not carried out the faquir's wiahcsw ^^Tbey 
were/' he saidp ** too outtageom Hie man actually wanted 
mo to come forward in open Durbar and address our lordp 
the Emperor, familiarly by bis name." 

The ceremonial propriety of the courtiers waa shocked 
at the indecorous suggestion^ but the {iU]uir addrceslug 
the Emi^eror said: " Now* Great King, if a courtier next 
to younself iu rank will net vcntuio to acci>sb your Majesty 
—wliOp after all, are only an oarihly covereigu^—by your 
august iiamOp do yon wonder at my hesitating to prunoimce 
the name of the Divine King of Kings, the Almighty Rukr 
of the Univet^ ?" 


Tlie few examples I have given of faquirs and their 
iloiugStUud of the stories current about cclebnitcd Musbm 
saiutSj will be sufficient to indicate a very marked contrast 
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bolwecn the standpoint of the Muhamntmdftii in relation to 
Allah, and that of the Hindu towards his gods. The Hindu 
sadhti or saint acquiree supernetuniS power over Imnsd/, 
his fellow-men, and nature generally by virtue of ascetic 
practices, even in spite of the lesser deities of his Olympus \ 
whereas the Muslim saint derives his prepoteucy only 
through the favour of tim one God. This striking dia- 
simikrity is of course due to the uneompronusing niono- 
theism of Eslatn on the one hand, and the polytheism lost 
in pantheism of the Dmhmnns on the otlier; and ttmugh it 
may be admitted tiiat the Indian Muslim legends are often 
tiuged with Hiudu feeling to a considerable dt^toc; that the 
mystio doctrines of the SuGs were probably derived from 
Hindu philosophy and that the Bralimauical caste system 
luis, to some alight extent, inllaenced the social arrangements 
of certain Indian Hutiojumadans, nevertheless there is no 
poBsibiUty of any effectual bridging of the abysmal gulf which 
separates tite two great rcligioiis of India, Hinduism and 
Islam. 
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194+ 

Xastec* Hrx. Afifuidalialp 213. 
Jnd^n, CnkneU 327- 
Jumna Bivcr, Hi®, 77, 210. 

Jm eonnv^tK Hmdup 43, 44. 


K 

Kabir, Hi min rerdfiiidr, 108. 

Kaffin, Eiira|van tr««ttEpn]taf, 09-70, 

Kali* tiid bbcl tnn^ia cf Agni, IL 

Kali, Hindp gadtleu, 0, 0, 6, 12,, ISp 
l&p 21, 24. 25, m : phira/rtw of; 
7+10-11^ 16-10 ; daiTipUan 

of mtgie at Cakiitta, 9-10 k ll, 15 J ^ 
le^d* i^fp 12-13L 

Kali'CliAt, tcniple nf, 4* B, 0,15, 19 
1S3; diNun^ptiou nf, 6-7 t l^ml 
of, 13 ; prieitA of, 7 ; Bcrifirea at, 
ll ; anotitj of, 16. 

Kali-irai, curactar of* 10, 20 ; 
VDtarieaof, 16-10, 17-19, | 


XalikA PufAHa . Him] u ucmd boolc, 8. 

KamJna* McihaiiiiniilaD sdrial 
diriiloD* 02- 

KatnoiftlaPp Hindu cute* 57. 

KuaJi* tLfi U-friOt, tnDjnie nfAgnl, ll, 

KurbiJi* aOOp 305p m ; LaLtla ofp 
232, 283, 260* 282, 220, 222, 223, 
m, 290. 

Karbue Brfthniani, tli^ 20. 

Karma {uMisiu in preridiui life), 31, 

Olp 81p 112. 

KiAbmir, 6, 80. 323. 

Kwlm, Hiuoin^i ivepbew, 238, 220, 
227p S98. 

Ka?mi BrabiBttoa, tbd, 

lUyiwtba tk% 20, 

Kah, Pandit Biibii utiolB in JiturmU 
o/i\^ AnjniniM^-i^lhk/)^ab, S46. 

Kahnb Cbnnder flrn* Hindq re- 
fornier, 118, 114* 110; author of 
i>ia^ ia , 12fl; activiW of, 

ll7p 130; apprM-litinn of, 140 * 
147; lUceUc oitlcra, initiatei* 131; 
bjudpanbical Rknl^b of+ 122; 
Britain p mitfp 100-128, 122; 

cbBiactar of, 117, 122. 137; 150 ; 
death of, 145-147 i dechneof. 131- 
133, 137* 143; lectures, 124, 120, 
127-126, 132, 105. I3fl, 133, 142* 
143, 144, 146: manio^, iniant* 
on, 183; moral plaj, produeefl, 
14£i 51 aa Hfiller* letter te* 141 ; 
obMT^ncea oU 139-140, 142; 
Tiiswii of, 123. 121^120, 127-123p 
129-18Q, 131, 134-136, 130, 137, 
133, m, 141, H2-H3* 147, 161, 
152p#MAdeah, bIm DitjifSftB- 
tion,'" the; irorihipped lui rfiTliae^ 
122-124p IW. 

KlloniUlb-traUaii faquir* 610+ 

King, 0. Wpp author of TAe 
ami tAfiV Aiaa, 12. 

Kolia, the 199. 

Katan, teal* from the, 297. 

Kofrla. tbr+ Beet nf the Siktu^ 27. 

Kriehchhrat the, Nimln piiuiidi- 
luentp 48. 

Kriahmi fVblinu)* Hindu god, 10, 
M+ 19. 24t !li>- 140, 144, 

'i|4, 250p iOi. 

Kriyi-A^ogB^hi, the, 52. 

KihatriTaa, tluP, Hindu eOatc, 36, 
48* iS^* 52* 64, 50p 00 ; extermina¬ 
tion of* 53. 

Kofo* 252; 238, 265, 266+ 239* 294, 

Kmlainbia, the, Hindu Mate,. 199. 

KuUuEtm, 28* 29. 

KulirLi, BmhJziajiB of Bengai+ the, 
28. 50, 184. 

Kmiblgon,^ Ihjc, Brahioan mh- 
castt* 58. 
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INDEX 


Rmuicto, umd pond (CiJeatti)^ S, 

KEiraksh&lTK, of, 63, 

K^rtm tilQ MlukOiM BdUAJr Stn^^ 
L&kpr?, liw, 132. 

Kijjkdf iflcred 252. 


L 

Likore, 6, 17, 32, 132, llfl, m* 
163, l&B, 813, 241* 242, 265, 2^5, 
299, M2, 320t 333* 327 p 
L filb^, Muhamniiidut 62, 

ImI, fipre, B.A.t 2l0. 

Mr. Andrew, MntbcFr flf 
326. 

I^mirA Hindn Mjpwt of Cod, 136, 

lAwrence, Lord, llB* ISS. 
LoAdboa-ter, €» aotlipf of 7^ 
fff ^hsalky 32. 

Ltekj, W. E. B.* 2T6. 

Loadufl, author of ITfjfPfV ^ 

tk4 ^mkma ^ami^p 100^ ]62„ ]12p 

132- 

LhuiSD, 26, 

Uddom, Canodi 1^- 
Loki^ Tiiqloii mdf 11^ 

Lorkotp Dr-p 2/4, 

LDckuPW, 7, 39. 

Lpllp ait Airtw], author of 

MtTvrdi^jp 120+ 


tVl 

M^tMiidhf, Dr. J. W.p author of 
Antina India, &Ei. 

AlAdana (Cuntd^p Hludu m\, 218. 
UAiiinB. 291. 

MAhabbarata, tb«p todlitu 
61,63,111,269. 

Hoha-BrahnuiL prifutt the, 20L 
MihodcvA, 1 Hindii upect of Cod, 
13fl. 

liiihadiiVA (5i?a)p Hindu god, 18^ 

214 ; temple of, at Lahore, 266. 
Hidia-I'alni, Die gml ^esel,” 267« 
Mahishn, Dm, giant, 2L 
Hahmta eoq-ntljT Dlfl, 28 . 

Mahtmb, B. Cl| Kabarajah of Burd- 

wTkn, 224. 

Hab, air Bfarjp 119, 126, 137+ 
Hatabari, BehramjE, Parsm, 176-177, 

W6. 

Haaubal^ the fariulr of, 328. 
kLiodir or Kall-Ha £Oalonlta), the, S+ 
KUtii Ehel Donutn, tba, 386. 

Hun, lawi or, 45p 49, 111, 188, 19D. 
Ham the Evil One, 116. 

MarrUgoa, EvropWr 1B6 ! Bnhmic 
chnmb iop ll^m, 164 ; Hindu, 
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43, 179, 181 1 miiid Hkda, 44. 
232 j Inbist, 176-m. &99 ; Mu 
hammtdan^ 379^ 16S ; 179 ; 

tMt caaa^ 178-179- 
Mimta, plai!d of, 66. 

MauritiuH, 82Ti. 

Maya filltidou). fcmalo form ofj 
atfO. 

Majdhaaooi- liant^ tho^ 249- 
Maypor in tbe Punjab, uD at, 192. 
Mazumdar. B. 0+, On tbs Origin and 
bfatnry DfOnt^ 28, 

338, 386; 288, 290. 

Modina, 288. 

Mog^thenea^ Ikodrlst Creek aiT|.> 
basttdor, £6^ 181* 206. 

MiU, John SEnart, 128, 169+ 
MlracloBOfEali, 17-19. 

MljAiDiiari«^ Chtiidan, 266-267- 
Mithila, Brahinimi of, 26. 

Mitm, Dr, Bajandra Lnlla, Autbor of 
In^ArifanA^. 8^ 16, 26. 

MiUra, Fbary Chand, AUlhor of A 
Bin^ph iml SkHiA ^ David ^arv, 
104. 103. 

MtwohAS, the, 96. 

I Hocblgon, thtv Brabmim mVoutOt 

63. 

MongoDau nee, 30-81. 

IlnmtCFtu, thr, 87. 

HoAee^ Kedhub's oonuuimjeADon 
witlip 140. 

Motherlkood of CodT KeebnbV 
dwtrine of the, 136-187. 

MquItIji, the, of Fatnn, 100. 
MoKoonidiir, Mr. P- Cl, 148; death 
nfp 149 ; baveh of, H8 ; antbor nf 
Aina ^luf PrinHpi«t of A'VaAMli 

C^nii^r ikiu ISO; and JhiM aiii:^ 

^ fAa Brahma 
187 t anil OrUnial CAriaf, 149. 
Muawlyah* MilHUni Khalifah, 283, 
Mnhankmad, tbe Prophet, 138, 179, 
•m, 203, 294. 

Mohamnuid fal-Mabdi, Imam ion of 
al-Haun abAskarS, 284. 
Mabammadan^ [ndian, 34-36, 102, 
108; caatei nf, 61, 83; 79k 280 \ 
dweent nf| 281 Inftnenoe of, 99, 
160, 101* 106 I KeflhuVa Hmon, 
142 I niarro^^ of, 199: nnmbid: 
of, 2S0 ; relt^om of, S5, m, 280- 
'iSl, 296 ^ isinte, «h Faquirv- 
MnberruD eefebrmDon* the^ 279, 
232, 290, 206, 298* 20?. 302-307 ; 
month ofk 266. SIS. 

Hair, Dr., author of 
A’onalTiil! 66. ^3- 
Muir, Bir William^ author of 
Caiiukaie .- lU Biesj Di^im, and 
Ikif, m, 289, 290, 





INDEX 


MUlbr, Prof. author of 

103, IJI ^ 

on jnmnt nmrrUra, IB3 j IndLua 
Jkblas, 2lT; KcwmVs chanisitrf, 
140. 

iLulUn, m 31^ 

Murroc, Himalajan atuliDa 31^ 

Huinuis, this. 9+ 

Mythology^ lodirra, II. 


N 

Nakhmnilahs uf Madiuall, Uunllni 
caatoi^ 91. 

Nati&k, Hinda lofortUrT, lOS^ 
Naoroj^, Mr. DtodalibiiK, M.P., 104. 
NxyrmTianB (VialiUU), Hld^llt 
200 . 

Nutal, 0£^. 

Nath^ IXiWAtl A^:r 

Natioiiiil Coiagr&ia, HiDdo^ 

Lahoio, ISO. 

^*[Itllfw e^daH«ti ifcjffliup of, 

N^iiwjib Anf-nl-Dtulabi titj l^frO. 
N&ytrp Hindo OMte, 09^ 

Nrgroofi, thair rtatoa and tiwatiiujikl, 
07. 08. a9> n. 

N«pt1, kbgdaui of^ 80 j BraliiikaiiA 
of. OOp 109. 

Nopivl, mountaiiui oft 25. 

N<4fleii|p Julin C.| Mithor of £ri^ 

yUv ^ C(tM£ of 4A49 itfffCC- 

tyf^m J\wineei ana Ovde^f 67p 

m. 

** Dbpetualioti KwfauVi, 137- 
m, 130, 140p Ul-144, 143. 113, 
152. 

Boruiog Ohttp tli^p 113, 

143. 

Noble. MLw, author of Thg w/ 
Indian Lift, 105p ^6. 


O 

Odinp Tanton 11. 

OlytuptUp the aindn, 10. 
oAi^ 240. 

Onaki. Mipi. anUsor of Thi Shioia 
. ruficra o/ Totib, S27. 


P 

PadioL pQru», tha, 52» 

Padiip Goraknatb lU, HLqdu puitati 
27L 

Fak FtUii. tomb att 312. 
FauchayaU, ^tem of, 4 &h 
FasdiU, KMliTOif Elrahuutia, 37, 39- 
40, 93p IIU 


Fanthstim, Hlvdn. 27, 23* ZQ-^ 33p 
Sip 101,105. iSUiaOt 147,150,15?. 
Fanthaon. the. GrwK ^ t Hindiip 12^ 
g2p IM. 

PBBt, Viliinui a NaabTofri Paudit, SP. 
PiuiijlJ) fPartaliHjp Eiudu cait*p C7, 
59. 

Piknaka, thOi Hindu p^ilhduueut. 48. 
ParaahaTiuELa, Hindu dafdl-godp 53. 
^'Farlkment of BallgloUB,"' the. 

Chicagdp 144 p 146p 149. 

POTHH-Sp tlicp 217; ladlH, 200, 217, 
232- 

Putt^a Siikta, Vodi£ hymu^ 50. 
Famti (Sati'a peraoo^hcatfoD ol), 

Hiudti 14* 244. 

Fucal* Dr. Tb.^ mthor af Jk^ 

dsi 327. 

Puiiun Play. Muatim. 201. 

Patiala, Native State ot^ 17^. 

Patus, 100, 

Paul, stj 

Pially, Bit adthnr of Tkt 

Jrirur^r Pla^ ^ JfOian find 
Mvmin^ 291* 204. 

Penia, U, 2S1, 292, 

FersiaiUj thr^ 284. 

PeHuua^ MaHitiis of* 1S5. 
rhiladc^dLia* 215. 

PhixaicLa, 29. 

Pi^ipatya, tbiip Hindu puniiilk- 
Uiout* 49. 

Pi]dLika Chaodrayaui, the, Hiudii 
uiinl&hiiieiit, 48. 

Pit Ali, HafiHifi offleki, 42. 

Pitall Bmlitnaui^ the, 42. 

Fir-JE, MttaMiu fuiuir, etory of, 310- 
319. 

lire^walkera of, 325, 327. 
Pool on tauuoitalilyp Arantw. 253. 
Pbona, m 215. 

Pralilajcl, Hindu prinee, 250-25 k 
Pznjieehittam eeranonj. tbe* 41. 
Fimidevfp Hindu lady lecturcrh 
212-213. 

Pregldeacy College at Qakbtta* 115, 
Frnvfucea,Ceiatra|p 58,172,223, 218 j 
North-Weatf 223 ; Hnltcd* the, &0p 
U, 17% 249, 207. 

Pidana, Hindu uEQolitJlLg lifJnita, 10. 
pEdaym]^ or CbEnmulu* tnop 57, 
Fui^abp tbe* Aiyau idV^nra cif^ 77 ; 
bathing iUr 210-221; Bnhuuna 
in, 29, 58> 10 y cute £u* 00, 82 ; 
Tarapciaixce AaioirEatloiia Ln, 172- 
Pbranu, tbei 211- 
Purhi™* thop 30^ 

PordAp the, 128* 150* 208- 
Fnrpbib {fandlj pdiatah iO, 
PurumbuDw, the, Biudn teidiert 

m. 
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Q 

QKUkk«n, ihif, di. 

Qmuflt, Edgu-^ iiathn of Jc 
13. 


gcuictiap mid uv^lntjon 
of, d8-eo, ?a-73i 
fiMlbA, niliUiBiB of Kriibni, 13^ 
HadbMa^r, l^hQ. 

EAliu, e^il dniikDii^ Huadti hgictid af^ 

2ai!. 

HAiLwKjilf, fcfTcct on liAnte^ 

R^JimUiu, ;80< 

Hj^puui, the, IfrP, 

Rflciiji (Vttktmjf Sd. 

Hamkjuie^ lodi&u epi^ £3. 
KaJufluln* Sl^ilLni fatt. 233, SSl, 

l{uLAdc, Mr. Jiuticfi, 1d&. 

Raui of Jlwaeip fatncMih Braktimu, 
RaratongH, 327. 

ItiiYi Rivof, th^, bAihiDA jcl, 217, 
BiNjoiiiptian, doetriu? of, AJpjiliiih aiuL 
Cbriatiu, 2f 5. 

Bmi, J, D., 33, 

R«|^tnu of CD^oparmtlve CElilSt 
Bododea ^ India}, 

Remcaraadon, doetiiDD of U. 31, 
32, fl2, 31* Jd2r 112, 122, 273. 
Relidou, Ih^ facitre of tb« v^-orhT, 
127-123* 13a, Ul, Ii4-I4E, 
Kecoaniji^ of wliinirj^ 197-1 St?, 
hig, thfrp vodk hjnin, 78. 

Mr. poeoioa report of, &8p7d»35. 
ftalwrUip Lord, auLhor of 
Vwt frt Indm, 20-91. 

RooLan ountWaiH, W, 77 i utipn-e, 97. 
RowbatbarEi, J. K,, author of Tjvh- 
oPkri ^ 3J. 

Ram Jlohisui foimder tif 
Hnlmu Met, 109-103^ 105, 103. 
107-109, 110 113, 117, 150» 152; 
aollior <jf A t/ tht 

Abr^jpnfiti qf Vzdanl 

JEfiioftftfoB ^ olf ^ FmIj, 192 ; 
mti TAi Fnaftt of Jabt, iA 4 
Vti'UJif fo dKuf 

m; aod Muitim. LUnr-^iurt, 161, 
BqkhnuEbu, a Hindu girhwife^ 173. 
Bnqai>^dLh, Al ithamiiiBd'i EUttglLtfr* 
233. 

Bydfr, Df. Em mu, aaOior of Litih 
lyiru ^ IiiAia, 203. 


SaprifiMt. Hiodo, 3. 7-8, 17, SO ; 
hltmali, 7-3, 198 J of irSdowa 


I (Satij* l^U, 102, 108, H39* 101- 
192, IB«-I97. 

S&dhanuu JJniliEDA Samaj, tb-fr, 
HielatEO awt, 133, 152» 134. 

St. jUajjr^ Wanta^ SiatATfl ^f, 214* 

21 Eh 

Sflivft Toraa^ the, 2G1 
SttkhtaA linLhiiti!u:i, ilio, 00. 

Saktaa, m^% nf, 28, 

Saktf, Ilindo giKldua, m, 27* 23, 
13d. 

SaJHa , the, Vedih liyuiua, 70^ 
SaitiadH HiudnceipoLapha, 283,288. 
^AZiaLhaii Dhanna Sahha ,219, 292. 
SfrUiirafoEtua* Hindu king, 65. 

" i^hiiyjLBiai the, 20i. 

SaDU|Mj|a, the, Hindu pnninhufra t, 

Satajiratl, PflntJlla Ramabal, 213, 
214. 

Sariiwata Biahmona, the, 80* 
SaraAWatlk Hindu Gudde» of 
la^aminj^ 209. 

Saruwaki Hivar, the* 21», 

Sara^tee* aHijlrilu ajpwtQfGoflii 133; 
Swtfl, Pandit^ieanAtli, 1|-A.^foundtir 
of SaimaiiLq If rail tua Sanuy, anlhor 
of Thf jVew urA lA* 

^dhuran -BmhHia 3^aaii/, HI, 
133, 130, 140. 

Sat). Banilica. 

Satl, dauglitor of Rmhiua, 13-14, l&. 
ScFjthfan^ ILh, 30. 

Benart, antli&r afZffi Ckitci^ru 
43, SB 90, 77, 

S«n, Kan'ana Cnnnder, 14&. 

Sen, KL-fthlila Chiuuior. JSlie Kejliub. 
Sepoy Rof nit, the, 59^ 39-^1 ; army, 
00^ 

Serauiijpcnhg niiaaionitrlte of*. 102. 
siiabaka, a elan of irUunpybU, lifO. 
SLahrUnn, wife of Hiimiu, 2fi2L 
Slmhaa, the {porta of tile Vedaih ^3- 
Bhakp^praro, 117» 

Slumir, Mnillm eoniiiiaoder, 238* 
.287, 2fid, 209, 292, 

Sliaifif, MahaMmadan aoclal dmiioRj 

82. 


Shutrai, the, 39, III* HSt 130. 
Shea and Ttowit'o tran^atfen nf 
Aahfjtaa, 27, 41. 

ShenaTi Brohitiiktu* 80, 

Sheninf, inlhor nf ifipufii 
AAdf CaAtM, 201. 

Sblahi, fleet uf lfiihj.fn Ffiq.i^ [t!nf SSOp 

202, 2$3* 3S4, 207, 290. 291, 294, 
^6. 298, 293. 

Siairap ILio-dn god, eLamcter of, iSi 
ofk 16 h 281 i Btory of, 13,14- 

ShridevE (Kali), 25/ 

Skpa, ijreiem nf taoumingj 180. 
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Sidi Ikhl^r, itoTy 927, 

£1, 

:siltlji, tUt, 3i. na. 247 , a&a, aii&, 
269, 202. 

^imlAp 119. 

^iadartU Br«!iiujLiiji, m]MrrtBgi:> af 
vidowH ■moDF, 190, 

UnhuK^fkli SmIi nt 

riinerAl 

fiivA, tllr great gqd, 12, 13p 21, 
26i T tcmjilDB ofp 19 j wi3z^iji of^ 

27 IP so. 

Bt«ter, T. E., iMtJttir of 

^eni„ 111, 

BujiUi, Dr. D. B,, IN. 

Bmhh, Dr. troorgop mitltaT of £^/t tJ 

Pf , Ai&sa»dttr 102, 

Smntiip tliPp 47 . 

Secii.1 Caafercuco nl LaJiare, 199- 

1Q5;; Intetvounff bete^cen Eury^ 

JMJUIA aud lEjiiian lutfrea^ 2i2-2.'!7. 
Sdciffty Ukndi, tfac, 02L 
Bonnri 2£2p SOS. 

BangBp inkmonUp at Hindi] 

S|hJuj rpvclntii^n 3iip lOd. 

SiMiirdft fn Catciatta^ 109. 

SjioiiHirp Herbortp 198p 279. 

Sti KTiahaq.jl^ 2^5, 

Stauley^ Dean, 123. 

.3t«|ihenBp Sir £9, 129, 

IKL 

Sirmbop IDU 

BUruLey, Sir Ju^ljD.inlfiErrnr/W^O, 
BtniU fcMttJftTii<"nU, 327. 

Sudrap HLqdu ^ante, 44, 49. 69, 52, 
£9, 69. 

^ufl pMlElaQjiliy,^ 10L 
-Sdn-biDj tbci, tbp FenJkttBp 111, 
Saba, thn, MuhIjih mptiod, 299. 
l^UDnLlp the, KCt of ItuJlIlD] OluilUlP, 
239, 232, 299. 

Sunyaw, 22 L 
SiiTi^>KanUi} tha rcstiTkl nf, 229. 
SiLn'a, Aryan nctunlSesstlnn ol tike 
■ 1111 , 79 ; 

Sutru, the, 52* 95. 

Suttee, the cold, 195. 

Swami, leeliira of^ 4 Hiadkl of the 
Yflgi iHSclp 107-199, 171. 

Syad, A lineal dnoesdaut of Mu- 
bainfumJ, $14, S29. 

Syria, 296. 

T 

Tihqtv or Tuiaa^ 299. 

Tige Brahmaiva, the, 199. 

Tai^ore, Balm Dvrl^india I7 aUi, 114. 
Togoret Dcb^EMlrm Ifith, rDtuder of 
AeU Brahma Sam^, 119,151,154 ; 


antbor of itie ^rnAjvu X^^nriun 
Qhnntha, 111 i chapel of, 111, 
115; -cltAriJCter ct, 11^; crvEiaJiktli;]n 
nf. Its, 119. 

Tijgiare, Uvarkanaib, 107, I 06 , HO, 
Tagore, Mahar^'ab Boliidur i^lr 
jqtindra Ati^htnip 327* 

Tamier, Dr.j, fwt of. Si 2. 

Timlm Topi^ famcBij Bnabmau^ 69, 
Tantraa^ Hind a Scrl|)lnrea, 7,13^29, 
TantriD war«b!p, 25; liatitra of, 27* 
FaplA-Krkbclihn^ lllncln pkiniab< 
mentt 4S, 

TaWnr, Be^r, J, Vwar, 190. 

Telegii ar Muln&ai BrabniMiu, 105, 
Tcmj^wruice moveniRnt In Indio, 173 , 

17 s, 174 . 

leiDplB ■ichitvcBmr, 4 ; leaching of^ 
9-7. 

1ainpli<i WDUKik, 209-2, 

Tli«c>a$|»b{itA, the, 32. 

TIkUga, the, of Indio* 9. 

TiUt, Ubk'lanii ofp 25, 101. 

'Tiimb, 2S0. 

Tolly a NnllAb, tiTier ciajled, 5. 
Tnuiiniigmticin of «outii, £2^ Be- 
in&araation. 

Trtmivaal, treiLniffit of native in 
thp. 09-70. 

Trignla BrahnuLua, the* 90, 

Trinidwip 327. 

Tmmelctp Oolonel, untlkOT pf Lrs 
dk r/^iiNi, 327k 
Tukta-jiuaL, low uble, 19 . 

TuUva BrabtiLinis, Uie, I95. 


U 

Ubaidtillflb, GavpniEir uf Biuitn, 295* 
239 2E9 

Dnmr tOnairh Kmlini KliaHrab, 296, 
237, 

UmmaTF Ktibcuu, Mubioimado 
dnngbUT* 299. 

BnilaHam CLjEtreh* in AmeHna, M9, 
149, 152p 164, 157 j in Y.ngUml 
149, IBS, 154* 159. 

Ujtanbbadu, the* 52,, 103, IDS, 11 ]« 
139. 

U4iu5n. (Otbman), Mcmlaiy n-f Mli- 
liuitiiidj 293. 


V 

Vtinfifu, tbe^ 204. 

Vajibnavup 294, 

Vauyaii:, the Hfndn cuIa of* 36 , 49 , 
50^ 52, 63, 64p 53, 113. 

VakUnal HIver, the, le^nd of, 3?3, 
Varna (colonr), Sanskrit for caate, 
49, 73. 
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VfldftDtii 101, 10&. 

re, »4, lae, ifii, 
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